WOMEN’S FRIENDSHIPS. By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, 


February, 1911. OUR NEW TOY-MAKING COMPETITION. Price 6d. 
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By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 
generally find in digesting 
cow’s milk alone is entirely 


overcome, 
We have told you already how ————— — 
FREE M.l\lin's Food is starch-free, how it 
baby from birth, how, 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of 96 pages, 
postag pply, Sample Department, Mellin’s Food, dealing with the feeding and rearing of infants from birth, 
Limited, Peckham will be sent free on receipt of 2d. for postage. 


Me as “HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages. 

e ins 500 treating of the care of infants during and after weaning, 

with recipes for simple diets, will be sent, post free, to 

those who have charge of young infants, on application 

This make enough Yet to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, 

LONDON, S.E. 


In Paste and Liquid. 


To be sure of the best ask for it by name 
-“Globe Metal Polish.”’ 

The best because it so readily cleans tar- 

nished metal. 

The best because it imparts so brilliant a 

shine. The best because it gives a shine 

that lasts. 


tlobe Metall ! iste and Liquid 
4d. Larger ti A 1 - unique 
t 


RAIMES & CO,, LIMITED, 


Bow, London, E. FF 
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KING GEORGE 
CHOCOLATES 


~ the most superb 
assortnent of the 


choicest chocolates 
obtunable. Made hy 
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IS QUITE 
DISTINCT 
FROM ANY OTHER 


FOOD OBTAINABLE. 


While easy to prepare, 
it is distinctly not one of 
the ‘‘made in a moment”’ 
variety of foods. Its 
preparation requires a 
little care and takes a 
little time because the 
natural digestive prin- 
ciples begin the process 
of digestion while the food 
is being cooked. 


Benger’s Food possesses 
the remarkable property 
of rendering milk, with 
which it is mixed when 
used, quite easy ol 
digestion even by Infants 
and  Invalids. Conse- 
quently it can be enjoyed 
and assimilated when 
other foods disagree. 

Benger's Food is known and 
approved by all medical men. 

The Proprietors of Benger's Food 
issue a Booklet containing much valu- 
able information on the feeding of 
Infants and Invalids. A copy will be 
sentpostfreeon application toBenger's 
Food, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins, by Chemists, 
etc, everywhere, 
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THE QUIVER 
HARLENE HAIR - DRILL." 
a 
£500 PRIZE COMPETITION 
A Unique Offer by Which Every Man and Woman May Quickly Secure a 
**Crown”’ of Luxuriant Hair in Abundant Masses, Entirely Free of Charge. 
Of the many important events which will mark 3. A book of valuable hair-health hints, which ever 
thi nttul Coronation Year not il appeal to person with hair trouble of any ki } 
t pl r be more appreciated hair is losing colour and becoming 
priat ind valuable offer which is ished, should carefully read It 
is hair-spectalist, Mr. Edwards, ll about the popular Harleng Hair-Dr; 
Hair-Drill method of growing hair 
rat “Harlene,” gently mg 
ved by the Hair-Drill 
» I uld st ethod imto the very 
here the hair roots 
| II ulates a 
i ‘ 1k 1 
1 t me hal 
present 
cL dite 
I You are asked to 
the Harlene Hair-Dr 
pr (outfit lo secure the s 
Uufherent to send yor 
i in ! iddre 
h three penny sta 
r actual cost of p 
I the ] ird H 
in 
Holborn, I 
Sul 
irl 
row ill ] 
tor 
i Ha Drill 1 id a1 N » 
neh Powders in i x for I \ 
t t added direct and 1 receipt 
I it The Harlene Co., and 96, High Holbor 
I lees t 1 it th ry first London, 
hi pres isly con 
t t tine your | 
FREE TRIAL OUTFIT COUPON. 
re ' — This Coupon entitles its holder to a Free Outfit for inane 
- the Beauty and Growth of the Hair | 
t Hair Torn 
of w) 
ul ot 
rishing tl 
4 Shia 
root ch 
f th 
II — 
INTERESTING £500 PRIZE COMPETITION P 
Ist Lady's Prize, £50 Ist Gent's Prize, £50. Two Children’s Prizes (Boy, Girl), £25 each 
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HEALTH BY POST. 


How Mr. Sandow uses the marvellous postal organisation 
to spread his wonderful health knowledge to the ill or 
‘“‘unfit’’ in all parts of the world. 


He will send gratis and post free a full description of his Medicinciess 
Treatment, which is working such marvellous cures in all manner of 
cases where everything else has failed, to sufferers in all parts of the 

United Kingdom, the Colonies, and Abroad. ” 


A Book and a Personal Letter of Advice FREE. ada’ wpon thenann 


ele & Kien 


i health to 


The plans of Mr. Eugen Sandow, the pioneer of Scientific Exercise Treatment 
for the Cure of Hlness entirely by Natural means, without a single dose of 
ftording sufferers the means of curing themselves of their illnesses 
bly orgar 1 that all who are ill ora . Whether they reside 
! or the Pre nyvwhere in the United Kingdom, in the Colonies 
or ! 1, can not only Jearn free of cost how they may cure then complaint 
ind * their health, but can take the treatment in their own homes wherever 
t Ry means of twenty four separate books (titles given below) he has 
er the range of illn es and conditions in which his famous Treatment ts so 
that e nypurer, without any unnecessary expense of lime, may 
ear ON nition of hi her health troubl id ust how 
the Sandow Treatment would be applied to improve that: particular condition 
ts dad 
Choose Whichever of These Books You Require: Ca 
1 Indigestion and Dys- 9 Lung and Chest Com- 16. Functional Defects in 
pepsia plaints Speech 
2. Constipation and its 10 RheumatismandCout. 17. Circulatory Disorders 
Cure 1! Anemia: its Cause 18. Skin Disorders 
3. Liver Troubles. and Cure 19. Physical Development 
4. Nervous Disorders in 12. Kidney Discrders: for Men. 
Men Functional & Chronic 20. Everyday Health 
5. Nervous Disorders in 13. Lack of Vigour 21. Boys’ and Ciris' Health 
Women 14 Physical Deformities and Ailments 
6 Obesity in Men in Men 22. Figure Culture for 
7. Obesity in Women 15. Physical De‘ormities 23.1 i w 
8 Heart Affections in Women 24. Neurasthenia 
Wherever you live you can secure withcut cost or obligation Mr. Sandow's valuable 


Health Advice by filling in and forwarding the Form below. 


Post to Engen Sandow, 32, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 


‘*The Quiver” Application Form. 


For Securing Free Health Advice and Literatare concerning 


the Sandow Treatment. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT! 


And it tells of a Hitherto Unheard-of FREE OFFER in 
Connection with an Honest, True and Genuine Article. 


OU have heard of TATCHO Mr. George R. Sims’ TATCHO, Everybody has heard of it, and 
thousands upon thousands have good cause to biess its coming. Thousands who to-day 
possess fine, lusty, luxuriant heads of hair; whose youthful appearance has been many yearn 

prolonged by this happy discovery of the well-known journalist these are the people why 
have lived to thank Mr, Geo. R. Sims for a benefit which would otherwise never have bee” 
theirs. These people stand to-day an irrefutable, living, pulsating testimony to the virtug 
of this extraordinary specific TATCHO, the true, genuine, honest hair-grower. 


THE KING EDWARD MODEL. __ »volved an enormous outlay of capital upon the; 


of the Company 


The fer alluded to above is the Free Gift of a That condition is that you become a user 
\ expe e hair brush, known as the latcho, the true hair grower All you have to 
Tatct lair-Health Brush, King Edward Model is to cut out and post the coupon below t 
\\ 1 } those Chet Chemis Tatcho | 
he clk boratories, Ouee 
flair (,rowel Street Ii wa Lor 
t I / To Users of ‘ r value 43s. 1d, 
oe Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ Ry do a 
b \ le True enlist the 
t ribe Hair-Grower. t es hair a 
the 
that 1 
und f é 
Fatcl iste 
it he Tatcho | 
} It honest adve 
tine It 3 s becav 
Pat s hone The ver 
al 1 mea the Romar 
ire utcl hoser 
the Nr Crt 
. inve me t 
| e ‘ i 
chose ume 1 
WILL LAST YOU FOR nre 
YEARS. he e heh el 
The } tcho Hai be er and 
I h ve 
He eT to hu 
f th In 
} MR. cEO. R. SIMS. t 1 true 
st art 
VOTE sat 
ul honest oner 
te Ib the fact 1s & 
pha sedi, this 1S 
ti AN HONEST ADVERTISEMENT. 
u the ily 
ely free from u t] FREE BRUSH COUPON. 
lraw the bristlh One brush supt te each user 
N 
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your CHARGI 
TO OBTAIN THE FREE BRUSH. se 
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When you've filled some pens, they'll only write SOMETIMES. 
When you've filled some pens, they WON’T WRITE at all. 


When you THINK you've filled some pens, you find you 
really haven't! or the ink won't flow! 
There always seems a doubt about some pens. 


BUT—THERE’'S NEVER ANY DOUBT 


prominent 
feature of the 
“Swan” is that 
youcan obtain a nib 
which exactly suits the 
hand—to-day, to-morrow, 
and for years—unchanging. 
Fine, broad, hard, soft, all 
degrees of writing requirements. 


Why don’t you “Swan”? 
Price 10s. 6d. up. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
May we send our complete Catalogue ? 


MABIE, TODD & co., 79 & 80, ‘gm Holborn, W.C. 


HESTER; 10, Rue Newer, Ave, de [Opera PARIS 
When happy 
you jump for joy— 


‘Wood Milnes’ will relieve you of much unnecessary shock. 
*Wood-Milne’ Rubber Heels fitted where they ought to be 
(right at the back of the boot heel), fitted as they ought to be 
(sunk in, almost flush with the leather), will make your daily walks 
~ a pleasanter and a healthier and a less fatiguing thing. 
You will never know how true this is until you “ry ‘ Wood-Milnes.’ 


RUBBER HEELS: 


If you want to be sure of getting * Wood-Milnes ‘—- you'll 
want to be very sure if you've once had the common kinds 
see the name ‘Wood-Milne’ is stamped on the heel itself. 


The “Swan” is made to write, and 
it always writes when you want 
it to write-the ink responds 
instantly you touch pen to 
Paper, and the same “just 
ample” flow continues 
to the finish. The 
“Swan” is all 
that a pen 
should be, 


More restitent. more durable, more economical than other rubber heels, 
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MARBUTTS PLASTICINE. 
D.,B.S.C. 
fe, tacts 
Capt.A.R.Walker, 
R.E. 


ant 


Rub some stove black or ink 
on the thumbs, press them on 
Paper; send, with brth date and 
tim. (i! known), a P.O. for 18. for 
cost of chart, e.c., to be sent you, and 
stamped envelope. 1 will give you a 


FREE READING OF YOUR LIFE 


from chart, to advertise my success. 


PROF. Z. T. ZAZRA, Band st, 


A Protessional Man writes: YOU 


turn black or rub off. eee ar 
years, and is STILL. THE 


ARDENBRITE 


UID GOLD 
Fenders, Gas Bracket -. 

Sample free sixpence. 
T.PAVITT & SONS, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.c. 
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The Doom of the Pjyy, 


If 1 were real 


fear I'd havet y tr 


T'll tell you, old the finest 
thing for keeping fit. Take 
CARNA SALTS TABLETS 


in your Tea—we all take 


‘em at home—self, wife, 
kiddies, 


CARNA SALTS TABLETS 

solved ina 

water 
leas will not spoil) the flavour 
purify the system, but do not strain 
the organs They are especially good 
in cases of idigest on enstipatic 
liver and kidney troubles and ¢ iddinees 


In Boxes, 1- 


and all.” 


CARNA MANUFACTURING €0., 
110, Strand, London, W.C. 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! PATONS 
KNITTING WOOLS 


1 t 
Cc. E. BROOKS, 80, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, 
LONDON, W.C. 


For gloves or socks or fancy vest, 
Patons Wools are quiie the 


a 4 best : 
Go a S Best to work with, best to 
wear, 
Wash, and still the colour’s 


& 46. on ation to Paton’s, Scotland ; or 
Aldersgate Street, ndon, F.C 


LADIES | WITH SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


f hair on my 


\ noves this embarrassing growt 
a acts d t t », thereby exterminating root and branch; it is abs« dat v 
3S i. have tr ir of cases with per! ct success Write to me in contidence for ,\ 


tamp to pay postage, It is quite an inexpensive treatment, 


i, HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8, Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


SIMPLE 
HOME 
TREATMENT 
Twenty 
Years’ 


CURED 


(ive uw ted ne Veat 
proof amd ta post tree fren 


TRENCH'S REMEDIES, 
South Broderick: Dublin, 


and O, CANADA 


4 
LADY'S SPORTING FOOTWEAR 


is the beat carpet cleaner in the world 
WITH CHARACTER It removes ink, grease 
from carpets and tabrien A 
{ Our long business life has been a concentrated ike theut taking it up 
elto to Improv ind make special footwear for the 
needs of outdoor service Our special Scotch HIVERS 
& Co. soap works, BATH. 
Brogues, either Boot or She oe, are the best m the F.C 


world 


of their class. Beautifully m: ade, dry, flexible, 
leather lined or unlined 


The Lady's ‘Perth Golt Brog ue Shoe 
The Lady's Sunerior G Sho ‘ 

Ladies Fi ats, 16 6 

Free Price List N 


rated) mailed 
Norwell Perth, N.B. A ‘FREE ‘SAMPLE | 
Est :blished over 100 years. tain book om Pa "Ma 
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A New ees Gift 


», 


Icilma Toilet ‘Preparations 
FREE OUTFIT | 


ICILMA CO., LTD. (Dept. 72), l4a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 


THE 
STARS 
TELL 
YOU. 


4,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
TEST HOROSCOPE 


GREY HAIRS 


‘ NECROC EINE.” — 


Simply give date, 
month, and year of birth time if 
,known. Mr. Newton Verity CA 
/ 4, Duke St., Adelphi, London, W.C. 


by 13.23.3356. 
LEIGH & CRAWFORD (I {0), 32, Brooke St.. Holborn, London, E.0. 


GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 


! CONTAINING 

| 

OFFERED MONEY 
BELOW RETURNED 

IN FULL IF 

WHOLESALE NOT FULLY 
PRICES. SATISFIED. 


The packed free nad sent eceipt m 
2 SUPERB QUALITY CREAM BLANKETS, 
2 HOMESPUN HEATHER-COLOURED BLANKETS, 


2 VWORKSHIRE COMBED WHITE TWILLED BLANKETS, 


2 LARGE COLOURED SHETLAND 
BLANKETS, 


2 WARM WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


RED WARM, FINE 
Ss. 


12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS 
GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL. 


N 


F. HODGSON & SONS, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


> tr th inver ve are includ fuli- J 
‘ « 
‘i 
\\ 
ca 
D> 
7 Kest has 
| 
FREE 
| QUALITY CRIB B 


give date, 
th time if 
prity CA 
W.C, 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


The only sure and harmless treatment that entirely destroys 

hair growth permanently, inexpensively, and without pain. 
ur SOL ucht for an effective and permanent treatment that = 

resides the uncertainty of permanent cure. 

marvel wus home treatment that quickly ind permane’ ntly 


on of 
it goes right to the root and destroys it for ever. he tment does not cause 
te skit ow od be many o simple and harmie umy ae can use it in her 


Tadic ‘ y is marred by unsightly hair growth have 


Lad re w remarkable su s of CAPILLUS., Hundreds of 
troly powder tions, and cosmet without permanent benefit, and wish they had 


Send no money; tt ve you positive proof of what CAPILTUS will do for you before you spend a single 
end your me r vy. « sh tamp to pay postage, and we will forward a full description of this 
that will tully vince you of its efficacy Don't hesitate; it will cost you nothing. Write to-day; 


€ 


CAPILLUS 


THE 


HAVE YOU ECZEMA? 


ECZOLINE TREATMENT—WHAT IS IT? 
Ist. A Wonderful Healing Ointment. 2nd. Blood Cooling and Purifying Tablets. 3rd. Specially Prepared Soap. 
THE SAME IS A POSITIVE CURE FOR ECZEMA, 
Sores, Bad Legs, Rashes, Irritation, Chilblains, and Kindred Complaints. 


THE FIRST thing done is to STOP the Irritation, then HEAL, and finally give the Skin a Soft and Clear Complexion. 


MFTG. CO., 309, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


TESTIMONIAL. “January 20, 1910. 
“It is the only ointment that gives relief. My face is clear. I have never been so clear for years. Only those who know its 


worth can value it most — - soe 
We will send you a trial treatment, post paid, for 3s. 


Prices separate tment is. 1: d., oo 9d., 48. 6d. Tabicts ime price. Soap, 6d. Vetermary, male for Animals, Dogs, Cats, Horses, etc., Oint- 
‘ me pr S 1s. | \ y prepared Shaving Soap for tender skins, @@. per stick. Send to-day to Proprietor, 


Ww. W. HU NTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, England, or inquire of your Chemist. 
ECZOLINE TREATMENT post paid for 3s. 


W. HARBROW, station se 


Telephone— Hop 17. 


Telegrame—“ 


Design (39a. 


BUNGALOW, containing Drawing Room, 
Dining Room, Three Bedrooms, and usual 
Othees. Constructed of timber framework, 
roofing red diagonal asbestos tiles, walls 
* Rough Cast plastering 


Price £280, including foundations, chimneys, 
nd fittings 


Design 328. 
BILLIARD ROOM, 26 ft. by 20 ft., with 


verandah. Constructed of timber frame- 
work, lined internally with match boarding, 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 
and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light. 


Price £100, erected complete upon purchaser’s 
foundations. 


100 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables, 
Sanatoria Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor Garages; 
Skating Rinks and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FOR CORONATION STANDS. 
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PONDS : 
ARCH , 


THE ‘JEWEL’ PEN IS 
DIFFERENT 


the SUPPORTS 
y he FOR FLAT FOOT & WEAK A ANKLES 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED! 
RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN, 
} Worn by < en or Adult Cur and Prevents 
Flat Foot or Weakn i Ankle 


DON’T FORGET A 
‘JEWEL’ FOR 5/- 


Ww post tree trom 


can be 


Of all Stationers nm any 


n a 
Ladies’, 49; 516; ‘Chita’ 8, 46 pair, 


JEWEL PEN CO., (1 pt 102), 
102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 


AS USED BY ROVALTY. 


The bet reme for detorr es of ‘the 
SVERY BRAINWORKER 


MAN OR WOMAN) 
Should Eat Freely of 


39 witine of 
REYNOLDS’ 21-23 CASTLE MEADOW 
WHEATMEAL| _ PON NORWICH 


BREAD. A SEWING MACHINE For 6/6 


Pucca. 
Rich in Brain Food. le 
Palatable and Easily Digested. 
75 GOLD MEDALS. 
re. ; 
J REYNOLDS @ CO 
SEWING MACHINE CO. (Desk 10), 


| $2 & 33, Brooke Street, Holborn, LONDON, EC, 


EVERY SHAVE A 
SAFE SHAVE. 


ving that, for a man's comfort, nothing 
afirst-classS r. The thing that keeps YOU trom 
buving one, however, is the « ntinual expense of new Blades. 
.. The Clemak 5 Safety Razor Outfit consists of Triple 
Silver Plated Frame beautifully fini hed Self-contal veal Sti p 
ping Handle, and 7 Pertect Blades, made of the finest grade of 
She ld St hardened and tempered by a Special TP leetric 
Process the contained in a case size 2 in, by 3} in. 


[he Blades of the 


h longer than those of other Safeties—because you CLEMAK DE LUXE 

them. PheClemak is the only tirst-class Safety Razor ume 

latakAll lee It is as well and shaves as well 
as any Sat Kazor sold at a guinea, Thisis a provable fact 

106 | 

YOU DON’T THROW AWAY THE BLADES OP A CLEMAK. 
. «+ The Clemak Stropping Machine, price 3/6 (including good leather strop), cor ipels you 
str it the Correct ancvle and pre ire. Ensures a keen blade tor cve mave—and saves Is 
The ( |e k Satety r andthe Clemak Stropping M 1S vel having 
comb itior cost, together, 6 and last a litetime Wihiy 


Obtainabie from Cutlers, tronmongers, Stores, etc., or post free, on receipt 
of price, from CLEMAK RAZOR CO. (Room 7), 17, Billiter Street, London, F.C- 


Kit 
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iz Peter Pen says “Come And See 


The Pen That Fills Itself.” 


“Put it in, pull and push—and the deed is done. 


‘Then the Pen is full and ready to write. I know— 
it’s the Pen I own, and Peter Pen knows Pens. 
‘**It is simple, you see. No filler or squirt. 
“The Pen is all you need, for it fills itself. 
** And it cannot leak. Oh, yes, it’s quite true. It can’t— 

I know take my word it’s so. 

* Or much better still—if you like a good Pen—one that 
will write well without splutter or scratch—get the 
British made 


Price 10 6 and upwards of all 
stationers, jewellers and stores. no 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen 

ree yphics 


Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. Self- -Filling = P 
Safety Fountain en 
IMPORTANT. — For those who require a larver pen with a very flexible 
nib, a special model—the new "“G"-has been pot on the 
marke t. It ws exceptional value for the money. Try this new 
‘G” at your stationers 
Ask your stationer for ONOTO INK best for 
fountain and all other pens. 


_|T MAY SOUND NICE 

"TO BREAK THE ICE” 

_ WHEN YOU GET OUT OF BED 

| R 

~) 


BUT FOR MY PART 
RATHER “CART” 
BP MY THERMOS UP INSTEAD 


tm / 


Thermos Flask 


Keeps for hours. From 66 
wre of Phermos 


From Jewellers, Chemists, pee Stores. 


Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8, Long Lane, LONDON, E.C 


Water in a 
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WOMEN 


ALL 


A Record 
of their 
Characteristics, 
Habits, 
Manners, 
Customs, and 
Influence. 


The 
Scope of 
this Work. 


T.. 
net 
each Part. 


Obtainable at 


Illustrated with Hundred 


Ss 


of Reproductions from 
Original Photographs, and 


a Series of Coloured Plate 
from Paintings by 
NORMAN HARDY 


Edited by 


T. Athol 


Joyce, M.A., & N. W. Thomas, M.A. 


Hon. Se t 1 , 4 
Insteiute of Great rifuan anid in 
Treland, 

‘i will be a pictorial history of the 

women of the world, barbarous and 

cl ed exhaustive uniqu al Go be 
ent} wily interest thing of a : 
dry-a t nature wall ay iin rt Completed in 
su ct is regarded, ar nehtl 
be too great importance permit 24 Fortnighily 
ot mn reate rthana 
rac e that sha i I 1B Parts. 
formative, authoritative, and 
app il to all These are the lines on — 
which the book has been written, The . 
result is a work that for novelty, variet Part 1 ready 

tertainment is absolutely 
nuary 25. 

equalled, and one that has exceedes ] Ja wary 
the most sanguine expectations of its 
pl I 


While the text is of the hi 


both for their originality an 
nd they form an important feature 


The 


strations are fully as remarkable 


Illustrations 


t rk. For irs the Ed ha ; 
all Newsagents in communica poe in and Coloured 
parts of the rid th a to 
and 1 ny at Tink! 4 
Bookstalls. e 1 the highest devree of « 
Published by \ seri ot Ma fi nt lates inv Specimen 
Colour duced Original 
10 
La Belle Sauvage, abe for framing, and can easily | 7056 Sree, from 
London, E.C be detached from the pages of the the Publishers. 
owe lal 
Ziv 
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THE CURE BEGINS WITH 
THE FIRST PILL. 


No matter of how long standing your indiges- 
tion or biliousness or nervous debility may be, 
recovery commences as soon as you begin to take 


DR. SCOTT'S PILLS. 
They are specially prescribed by an eminent 
Doctor, and compounded only of the finest 
Drugs procurable. 


Ofall Che rnd St 


(in squ 
1/14 and 2/9 
per box. 


tokeep the home free 
from DUST and DIRT is 


by using 


e “DAISY” 
VACUUM 
CLEANER 


Carpets, Chairs, Rugs, 
Upholstery, Clothing, 
etc., 


FREED FROM DUST 


by powerful suction, 


£7 7s. 


DUST means dirt diri means disease — 

and disease means death. Don't die 

prematurely—be a centenarian by using a 

DAISY VACUUM CLEANER, 

which prolongs life by keeping the home 
healthy. But 


"sea 


Ofa 


THE DAISY VACUUM CLEANER CO., Ltd., 
Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 


Tu TENSFELDT "process. 


LENT ON HIRE. 
R! MOVAL of Superfiuous Hair at home by 
Madame Tensteld pertected pt ex As 

poo -- aestreved. 
ectly easy less; no shock 


M 


ABSOLUTE PRIVACY 

ned the 1 rded t remove every hair 
tly, witl uste make 

this Te it Pr the prerte vethod, 

articu u 


Madame Tensleldt, Edinburgh. 


MADAME 5S. TENSI 


NO LANGING OR CUTTING 


rid-renowne 
BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 


b for ks, 
i f 
Sold by all Che 4d, 1 
Proprietor, Lk. BURGESS. 5%, Gray’s Advice gratia. 


you CANT 


W h ich ? HAVE BOTH. 


Will you have a C= 


Nasty HEADACHE 


S 
ora 


De. MAGKENZIE'S ) 


SMELLING 
BOTTLE? A Via 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
ed 
TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 


} 7 
4 
| 
| Fdinburyn. 
| Please free of charge, a plain envelope, 
part rs and ter hire of you t 
tory f supertl y sell-treitment, 
y 
For BiLious 4 > 
LiVER COMPLAINTS 44, 
| 
( 
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Tuc First Years or & Man's LIFE MUST MAKE PROVISION FOR THE Lasr."—Dr. Samuel Johnson, 


90, CANNON STREET, 


PERCY AVERY. M.C.LB. & A. LONDON, Ec. 
LIFE INSURANCE SPECIALIST. 


ONLY STRONGEST BRITISH OFFICES RECOMMENDED Ist February, 1911. 


PENSIONS AND FAMILY PROVISION 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


; ad f 
ar Sir (or Ma : 

It seems to me a great pity tha. the ast 
majority of men and women who pay premium 
into tl may Insurance off es, are either 
paying too much, o1 ave not all the advan- 
tages that they might obtalr 

ré ly their own fault ng 
a | ved me friend , Ager tor, 

& 
par ] r office n wv is 
NAF of EIGHTY IVE OFFICES 
ntry. vy ther ‘an e expect to 
J 
Oc 
ng year pra t i] exper er 
Y e? ng lY my nt a 
+ a? + ‘ You 
t a KI ge tnat 

and y y ] t t, and 
per t nt n t your 


requirements. 
(wo 
Yours truly, one 
: P.S. —Whilst insuring, you might just as well obtain 
- the best, and so avoid future disappointment. 
4 xvi 
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gives instant relief in 
RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBAGO, 
CHILBLAINS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
SORE THROAT, 
NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, &c. 


If applied when the first symptoms appear, it will avert 

what might otherwise be a severe illness, producing 
a healthy and vigorous circulation of the blood. 
In such cases one application is usually sufficient. 


\\\ 


As many worthless imitations are being substituted, 
ask for SMEDLEY'S PASTE, and have no other. 


Sold by all Chemists in 1/13, 
1/6, and 2/9 bottles, or from 


WRITING 


Time will make your writing 
blacker if you use Onoto Ink. 


Unlike ordinary ink, it cannot fade, but gets blacker ‘ 
the older the writing is. 


Onoto Ink is so good because of the way it is 4 
made. Here is the science story. 


The actual ink is colourless, until the colouring matter is added. 
But this added colouring matter is only needed to let you see what 
you write. The permanent and rich black colour is due to a i 
change brought about by the air in the colourless ink, which age : 
keeps turning blacker. . 


It is the clearest, cleanest ink to use—and will not corrode or 


spoil your pen. Ask your stationer or store for 


Onoto Writing Ink (Blue-Black). 
Onoto Writing Ink (Black). 
Onoto Writing Ink (Re:)). 
Onoto Copying Ink (luc-Black). 
_ Onoto Copying Ink (Black). 


In bottles, 6d., 1/-, 
1/6 and 2/- each. 


INK 
BLUE BLACK 


2 


= {BLUE BLACK? 


1g XVil 
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Grand New Competition. 


FIRST PRIZE: 125-GUINEA STERLING PLAYER-PIANO. 
SECOND PRIZE, £15 cash. THIRD PRIZE, £10 cash. 
\ FOURTH PRIZE, £5 czsh. 
10 Prizes of £1 each, and 40 Consolation Prizes cf Handsome Volumes, 


Our former competitions have been so popular that we have decided to offer another handsome 
First Prize, and have accordtagly made arrangements to offer a magnificent PLAYER-PIANO, 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 
below we } whi esent either the advertised in our 
ent { the firm a ert ut ray ion of the 


CASSELIDS MAGAZINE, THE STORY-TELLEI QUIVER, THE 
NEW MAGAZINI Liirn epresent advertisement tisers taken from any of these 
greatest 
lh ther | will te 
\ 
MI ‘ 
fw VILE RDAY JOURNAI 


( 


THE PLAYER-PIANO 
g 


The Player-Piano 


FIFTH SET OF PICTURES 


| 
| | 


SUNDAY 
| 191 


33 4 
— 
) 
| 
do crue 
| 
7 Ss 9 10 


Keep all your sets together till the closing date is announced in these pages. 


XVill 


} 
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ANNUAL SALE. 


GOOD and WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED 


to 50 per cent. 


A FEW BARGAINS WE OFFER. 


Cucumber Frames, from 136 


below usual Prices. 


S'able and Coach 

sfouse, £8 5s. 

Rustic Houses, 
from 27/6 


Carden Light, 18 = 
JAS Lawn Mowers, 12/6 Dog Kennels, 
trom 
Conservatories, 
£3 7s. 6d. 


Complete Heating 
Apparatus, 55, - 
AND NUMEROUS 


Poultry Houses, 


from (3 


Plant Propagator, 


Incuba- 
tors, 22/6 
OTHER GOODS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED SALE CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


W. COOPER, 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


skirt and \ 


troubles will vanish \ 


for ever if you use the “Zita” Dip 
Front Adjuster and Skirt Retainer. 
Your waist looks smaller, and all 

'/ untidiness in front is avoided. A perfect | 
“dip is obtained, without the 
P slightest trouble the skirt is held up at! 
\ the back by means of 


| 


a simple 

, contrivance, which avoids the use of 
spikes or anything that will damage iy 
, the material of your dress. Price 1/- 4, 


If unable t obtain fr m your draper, Ay 
Co., 
25 & 27, Fann Street, 


London, E.C. LY 
>| \ 


Dip ADJUSTER | 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


LABOUR HOMES 


throughout the land for Reclamation of Criminals, 
Tramps, Loafers, and Social Failures of both sexes. 
Fifty per cent. gain a REAL FRESH START IN LIFE. 


Homes for Youths. Farm Colony. 


EMIGRATION 


FOR MEN, FAMILIES AND LADS. 


Winter Work now in Progress. 


RELIEF rx. UNEMPLOYED 


BY WORK ONLY. 


FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES, FIREWOOD 
ORDERS (3s. 6d. per 100 Bundles), and 
largely increased quantities of WASTE 


PAPER and RAGS (for giving employment in 
sorting), URGENTLY NEEDED. Also offers 


| of PERSONAL SERVICE. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army," payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE (Hon. Chief Secretary), or Mr. 
W. F. HAMILTON, K.C. (Hon. Treasurer), Headquarters, 


55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W 


0. 
of their Portable Huts, 32/6 tron Buildings, £5 , 
R. THI Greenhouses, from 45 - 
i be 
_ % | 
C4 | 
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| GLASSES 
| WAKE 


DON’T LOOK AT THE WORLD THROUGH A WINDOW, 


= READ 
MY 


The Remedy for 


every Pen trouble 


Waterman's 
Ideal | 
FountaimPen 


I 


if) 
‘BOOK Known the world over as the 
Best Fountain Pen made. 
writes easily and readily 
THE ‘als af y readily at 
ee ae a i all times, is always ready for 

and lasts a__ lifetime, 
4 Made in many choice styles, 
strengthe and iridium-tipped Gold Nibs 
ace obtainable to suit every hand. 
PRIcE 10s. 6d., 15s., 17s. 6d., 2ls., 
st and pward In Silver and 
x0ld for Presentation. Of Stationers, 

Al BOOK FREE. k on the ed price 1 

rg their « J your § ame and H e, K ay, Londor New 
addr Broad 6 Rue de 
Cc. J. PERCIVAL, Neu- Vita Institute, Hanovre. jEranzensting 2 

N 


55-120, Exchange Buildings, Southwark, London. a 


>< 


The “‘handiness”’ of 
the 12 h.p. car. 


add 
Was 12 h.p. is a most useful power for the average vee 
ny} motorist not underpowered, and yet not unduly 
& Bhd weighty or expensive. There is no better -de signed ne 
or more efhcient “twelve” on the road than the 


— 


Imperia. !t does big car work at small car expense. 
Let us prove this on a trial run, ee 
x 


Catalogue of the 12 hp. and other 
Imperia models on appl ation to the 
Sole Concessionaries 
MANSIONS’ MOTOR GARAGE 

CO Ltd., 
66 & 68, Rochester Row, London, S W. 


xx 


PERIA | 
The Efficient Car. 
= 


| 
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Bir -mark 


Underwear 


BEARS THE STAMP OF 


DELICACY and REFINEMENT. 


Of superb texture, and the mode of manufacture 
is such that it conforms to the figure without 
a crease; produces warmth without bulkiness. 


UNSHRINKABLE, SEAMLESS. 


If you would have the best, ask 


erat your draper or outfitter to-day for 


BIR D-mark 


Underwear 
gle re] and be sure you obtain it. 


THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


KIND PREFERRED, MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED ‘WITH EVERY BOTTLE A —s HER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO THEIR NAME OR 
MONOGRAM RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH 1s. SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER. 
100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION Price 64. and 1s. Sold by all Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 


Laudanum, Opium or other drug 
addiction permanently cured. 


A painless home treatment. TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. No restrictions. Remedy gives perfect 
support. Trial bottle often effects cure. Physicians’ intricate cases especially solicited. Address 
in confidence, The Saint George Society, 4, Southampton Row, London, W.C, Established 1893. 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE Weare 


By using your own Letter Paper, Invoices, etc., with the-————n sc /200 


PATENT ZANCTIC 
You simply insert vour writing paper in the holder and write. COPYING BOOK 
WI reupon vot 


ind 


reupon vou secure by the act of writing a perfect letter > 
a perfect copy (which remains in the book). There is no in 


t 


Sample of the CELEBRATED ZANETIC 
PAPER which produces this result, 
free from 


Q. ZANETIC, 13, Wellington St., Leicester, 


if stamped addressed envelope enciosed. One complete NSC 100, 
copying 200 full size 10 - Bin. letter, for 3.3 post free. 


Q.—Feh., 1071 xxl 
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This Magnificent Complete 


Delivered 


Sheffield Cutlery Service 


for 


2/6 with order, and 


with 
order 


the parcel, leaving 


and we will imme 


Ron ’ is delivered to all approved orders for 


nine monthly 


payments of 2/6 if you are entirely 
delighted and satisfied with the 
goods after full examination. 


The Knives are of Genuine Sheffield 
Steel of warranted temper and splendid 
finish, with Ivorette Handles carefully 
matched im faithful reproduction of 
choicest African Ivory. The Spoons and 
Forks are manufactured from Columbian 
Silver, which ts a hard white metal bear 
ng a superfine polish indistinguishable 
from Sterling Silver--retains its lovely 
virgin white appearance under all con 
citions of wear, and os an ornament to 
any table in tho land. When unpacked 
and examined, if you are not completely 


satisfied and delighted, you are to return 


to poy carriage, 


diately refund every 


penny you have paid without discussion, 


CATALOCUS 
FREE. 


PIECES FOR 25/-~ 


We send our Handsome Iliustrated Manufacturers’ Catalog 
of Genuine Sheffield Cutlery wnd Electro-plate Post Free to 
your address. It shows a sp!cndid variety of handsome desigos 6 Table Knives 6 Tea Spoons 1 Mst Sugar Spa 
in Cr 6 fable Forks 6 Spoons 1 pr Sugar Tongs 
in Cruets, Jam Dishes, Butter Coolers, Tea Services, Biscuit 6 Dessert Knives | 2 Table Spoons 1 Butter Knife 
Jars, Flower Stands, arda mult ide felegant Specialities for 6 Dessert Forks 2 Salt Spoon | 2 Pwhle Fork 
presents at economical prices. Easy Terms. Ask for Catalogue M 6 Dessert Spoons 1 Mustard Spoon | 7 Days’ Approval 
A Sample Des- Ltd For Cash with 
sert Knife and JG. * | Order we allow 
Fork is sent post a Discount of 
BD. 
free for 1/3 s EFPFIELD. 2/- in the £ 


KEMOLINE 
Razor Sharpener 


REMARKABLE INVENTION. 


This unique preparation composed of chemically 

d ved metal, which, unlike any ordinary dre ssing, 

9 9 thoroughly saturates the leather trop The effect upon 
t razor after but a few strokes is extraordinary. No 

ther sharpener in the world will give to your razor the 


vertected edge which results from using a Kemoline trop 


Makes your Razors last a Lifetime. 


A good razor will last for years, but how of 


KEMOLINE RAZOR SHARPENER CO., (, 
17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. } 
xxi 


10, LONDON STRE! E.C. 


Finest Quality, 
Specially Selected 
French Calf Strop. 
Best Finish. 4/6. 


We will send 
you sufficient 
of the sharp- 
ener to dress 
your own strop 
on receipt of 
stamps 


iten is one thrown away after but SEVENPENCE. 
a short time! Why? Not because you cannot strop a razor, but because you 
are if aninefhcient strop. Do you want your razors to be always sharp and obtained at 4 
ready for use ? f so, you must use a Kemoline strop, and we invite you to CLEMENTS’ RAZOR DEPCTS 
TRY IT FREE FOR FIFTEEN DAYS 
Send us a postal order, and you will receive a Kemoline strop by return. 42, ¢ BROAD REE 
Use it for Fifteen Days, and if it is not in every way a represented, your 41, GRA HURCH 
money will be returned to you in full 4. Mo M1 ' 
SPECIAL STROP FOR SAFETY RAZOR BLADES, 2@. POST FREE. QUEEN VICEURIA 
STRAND. 


HoLnorn 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. | 


The Editoy of “The Quiver’ will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the 
undermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E..C. 


“No DESTITUTE CHILD REFUSED ADMISSION.” 
THIS Is THE CHARTER or 


Barnardo’s Homes 


9 Forlorn Little Ones are Admitted Daily. 
9,224 Children in Residence. 
73,057 Destitute Boys and Girls Rescued. 


Help urgently needed, as Legacies 
have unfortunately fallen be- 
hind to the extent of £32,000. 


Cheques payable Dr. Barnardo's llomes.” Honorary Director, 
.* William Baker, M.A., LL.B., 18-20, Stepney Causeway, E. 


“1S 1T-NOTAING- 


Help the Children! 


Your aid is once more asked by the 


Ragged School Union 


AND 


Shaftesbury Society 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, 
crippled, and badly clothed children of 
London necessary comfort and uplift in 


The Orphan 


One Shilling Working 


Will Feed and Clothe School _ and 
Alexandra 


One Child Orphanage at 
for Haverstock 
Hill, London, 
One Day 
vides a Home 

for 500 Fatherless Children. 


Will you kindly help this good work, 
which has been carried on by the Charity 


for 151 years? How many of these 
children will you feed and clothe for a 
day or more? 


I shall be most grateful 
for yur GIFTS. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Secretary. 


73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


life. This noble work deserves everyone's 
support, and contributions are now urgently 
ded, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 


Director, 


32. John St.. Theobald’s Rd., 
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L 
| For general use —" 


34- stamps. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a complete and easily digested 

Food. It is pleasant to take, readily assimilated and 

speedily restorative. Whilst helping the system to re- 

cover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food fer 

general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a Minute —add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists 
1/6 & 3/- 


per tin. 


Allen 8 Hanburys Ltd. 
Lombard St., London, E.C. 


Jewsbury Brown's 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 
Let 


the children use 
it daily. It will keep their 
mouths and teeth hygienically 
clean and avert decay. 


“Cures while you sleep.” 


Mothers need no longer fear those distressing 
children’s complaints— 

Croup and Whooping Cough. 
By inhalation, Vapo-Cresolene goes directly 
to the seat of the disease, soothes and heals 
the affected parts, and the child obtains almost 
immediate relief, 


There is an entire absence of nauseous drugs 
which often cause vomiting and disorder of 
the system 


And being antiseptic. WVapo-Cresolene 
prevents the 
spread of in- 
fection. 


It will give them sound, 
useful, and beautiful teeth. 


Tubes: 
Pots: 1/6 G 2/C, 


Of all Chemists 
and Stores 


Jewssury 
& Brown, 


Arowicn Gueen, 


ManonesTen. 


ALLEN & 
Hanesurvs. 

Sr,, 
Lonoon. 


| 
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Frontispiece ; ‘An Old Melody.” Drawn by Percy Tarrant. 
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The Curate’s Baby. Complete Story. By WALTER G. Brown. Jilusivated 
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WHAT RECOMMENDS ITSELF ? 


THE 


REQUIRES NO HEAT. IG | INDELIBLE 
NEW METALLIC PEN WITH EVERY BOTTLE 


NICKEL LINEN STRETCHER WITH EACH I/--SIZE 
OF ALL STATIONERS CHEMISTS & STORES OR POST FREE 
FOR 12 STAMPS FROM THE INVENTORS. ST 
7&9 S™ BRIDE ST. 
COOPER DENNISON & WALKDEN LY ‘ToNDoN_EC. 
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The League of 


Tue following are the sums received from 
old and new members up to and including 
December 31st, I910:— 

{2 ros. from A Member.” 

ros. each from Miss S. Stordy, E. S. Bolton, S. 
Rosser, ** Two Loving Hearts,” E. ! 

Ss. from A. L. M 

ss. each from Beatrice M. James, Mrs. Rickarby, 
Ar ir Brown, | K, Deacon, 1 N. Arnott, C. 
Guernsey, E. F. T., Mrs. C. Burton 

4s. each from Sydenham,’’ Sarah Hovenden. 

3s. 6d. from Mrs. Gillmer 

3s. from Mrs. Taylor 

2s. 6d. each from E, A. L., Frances C. Marshall, 
Miss M re, “A Friend” (West Calder), Annie 
Bonner, P. K. C. (Catheart), J. and Ek. Hawkett, 
W. John Bourne, R. Berry, Mrs. E. Ballard, W. 7 

2s. each from Mrs. E. Gansden, Mrs. Burness, 
M. A. Weston, S. O. F., Miss M. K. Chalmers, A. 
Graham, J. W., L. Taylor, L. M. Martin, May Pearn, 
“Old criber (Sedbergh), A. M., Annie Mann, 
Mrs. M. Sharpe, U. Ruthertord, Mrs. Holditch. 

1s. 6d. each from Mrs. Lynn, Mrs. Wright. 

ts. each from Miss Millward, Miss F. Millward, 
Miss Isabella J. Anderson, Miss Helen Anderson, 
M. J. Wright. John G. Learmond, Mrs. E. Curtin, 
Miss M. L. Sampson, Miss Margaret Fry, Albert Gibbs, 
Mrs. Pegg, Miss Pegg, Mrs. S. Anthony, Thomas H 
Miller, Mrs M. Smith, Walter Wright, Miss Margaret 
Rouch, W. K. Hill, M. Gerrard, Mr. J. W. Bemrose, 


S. Price, Miss Tison, A. H. Russell, Catherine Wat- 
kinson, S. A. Asquith, E. A. Harris, Mrs. Goodman, 
Mr. J. B. Lloyd, Mrs. J. B. Lloyd, James T. Sidey, 


Theresa Dyer, Miss Conway, Miss Susie Blewett, 
Jenny I Robertson, Mrs. Spooner, Mrs. Cooper, 


Mabel Webber, M. M. A. Browne, Beatrice Maud 
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Loving Hearts 


James, Ruth Biower, A. Blewden, Miss And rson, 
Miss Lueraft, Albert Edwards, Miss E. C. Mack 


Mrs. G. M. Eva, Mrs. A. Finn, Maleolm C, Field, Mise 
Annie C, Watts, Ivy Gaillard, Ursula H. Webb, Miss 
A. E. Rodgers, Miss S. J. Hall, Miss Cantrell, ] essic 
M. Macleod, Mrs. Graves, Miss Graves, Mrs. Rose, 


Mrs. R. J. Elwer, F. Bradd, Mrs. Miles, 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


Tue following is a list of contributions 
received up to and including December 


For Dr. Barnard Homes Isaac Uffold, 20s., 
“A Friend” (Coxhoe) od. “* Ne (Midlothian) 
5s., W. T. 2s. 6d., J. 35s., J. B. Lloyd 1s. 
James Sidev Wm. Hampton 1os., “ Bath 
1s. Sd Potal, £3 19 d 

For The Brit Home and Hospital for Incurables 
Isaac Uffold 15s., Mrs. Mile Total, 17s 

For lhe Ragged Sci ity Isaac Utiold 
“A Friend 7s Total, 1 

For The Crippleage and Flower Girls’ Mission 
Isaac Uftold 15s 

For The Alerandra Orphanage “A Friend’ 

For The Quarners’ Hom Mrs. ©. Burton §s 

For Mrs. Meredith's Prison M “A Fnend 
(Bangor) 2s 

For The East London Hospital for Children : WL 


ciation: W. T. 2s. 6d 

Sent direct to Dr. Barnard How I. B. 1os., 
“A Lover of Children s. M. E. B. (Chester) 10s. 
and a parcel of garments 


Advantageous Assurances at all ages 


may be effected with the 


Norwich Union Life Office 


will 
Age 30 Age 45 
This Boy In this case a l’ays £7 a year Thinks of Deposits 
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Sozodont 


Buy Sozodont now and 
use it night and morn- 
ing. 

Buy it because the tin is 
convenient and handy. 


Buy it because Sozodont 
has a pleasing flavour. 


But, more than all, 
buy it because it is 
the dentifrice that 
possesses antiseptic 
and cleansing proper- 
ties of inestimable 
worth. 


it frees the entire 
mouth from impurities 
it prevents decay and 
it never contains any- 


thing that will damage 
the delicate enamel of 
the teeth. 


As good for artificial as 
for natural teeth. 


Sozodont Tooth Powder, 
in 6d. and 1I/- hygienic 
tins. Also in Liquid and 
Paste 

Chemists and Stores 
everywhere. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
London and 
Manchester. 
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and Destitute Children 
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The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
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System 
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prevention of 


Economically 
Administered. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
‘Glycerine & Honey Jelly 


FOR CHAPS, ROUGHNESS UF SKIN, ETC. 
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The Curate’s Baby 


A Story of the Dispensations of Providence 
By WALTER G. BROWN 


would have smiled rather sadly if he 


he would have been irritated 
and depressed if he had known that some 
careless people referred to him as middle- 
aged. Youngish”’ the inelegant word 
that fitted him. 
The Rey. Owen Appleby was the curate in 


had heard himself spoken of 
not outwardly 


as young ; 


Was 


charge at the mission church of St. Leonards, 
a working-class and shabby-genteel district 
of Leabrooke, a great manufacturing centre. 
His had thoughtful, but 


undistinguished, youth, and he seemed des- 


been a otherwise 


tined to follow in the paths beaten out 
for him by his forbears, until the Word of 
God came to him, a grown man, while he 
tended his father’s sheep amid the hills 
and valleys of Westmorland. The Voice he 
heard he knew he did not dare to disobey. 

His worldly circumstances made it im- 
possible that Oxtord or Cambridge should 
know him. \t a theological college, there- 


fore, he was trained for the sacred office to 
which he had been called. Sound in intelli- 


genee and careful in thought, he won more 


than the re spect of his instructors—not their 


admiration, quite, something more akin to 


veneration The mature tutors were bewil- 


dered in their minds when they examined 
the feeling with which they regarded 
Appleby There were moments when, 


FEBRUARY, I9II 


remembering that he was only thirty, 
they were inclined, according to respective 
temperaments, to be annoyed or amused. 
A little further reflection always convinced 
them that their veneration was an involun- 
tary tribute to the simplicity and perfect 


purity of his character and motives. 


Appleby was not talkative, though he 
did not shun conversation, and when the 
talk went beyond commonplaces he was 


apt to embarrass his fellow students by the 
full frankness of his remarks about himself ; 
though most of them were younger than he, 
they had not remained unsophisticated, and 


they considered him inclined to be at 
times ridiculous, at times unctuous. He 
never took offence at frankness exercised 


upon him ; never did he seem conscious that 
anything offensive in) queries 
others might have seemed 


there was 
which to 
closely personal. 

“Whatever made you think of going in 
for the Church, Appleby ?”’ inquired the 
Rev. Septimus Smartleigh, ore of the junior 
tutors. 

“Well, really, sir, I didn’t think about 
it. The thought seized me. It would have 
been as difficult and terrible for me to escape 
from it as to strip the entire skin in shreds 


100 


from my body.” 


‘But you had good prospects where you 
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were. You would have followed your 
father in due course on the farm.” 

doubt,’ answered Appleby. “I 
thought of that for a moment, but only 
fora moment. I didn’t find it in the least 
difficult to throw away that thought. My 
whole heart and soul and mind were filled 
with the other feeling.” 

“Had you taken any active part in reli- 
gious work before this call, as you term it, 
came to you ?”’ persisted the tutor. 

‘Well, I conducted a class of herd lads on 
Sunday afternoons. I know the lads came 
to like me. I could manage them; I was 
useful to some of them. I prepared my 
Scripture lessons carefully and I instructed 
them watchfully. I believe that God always 
honours His Word, and I was confident that 
He was using me as a channel for the convey- 
ance of blessing to these lads. I have long 
been,’’ continued Appleby, after a moment, 
‘a diligent student of Scripture, according 
to my opportunities.” 

“Very good,” chimed in Smartleigh, 
‘very good, no doubt, but every man who 
conducts a successful lads’ class is not 
meant to be a clergyman. When a man 
gives up the career obviously marked out 
for him—especially, too, when it seems a 
safe and prosperous thing—and resolves to 
study for Orders, surely he ought to have 
received conclusive evidence of special gifts 
for the office he seeks. You are not a mere 
youth, Mr. Appleby, you will enter upon your 
career as a clergyman without the advantage 
of a degree from Oxford or Cambridge o1 
any university, and, as far as I know, with- 
out influence. You are a sensible fellow, 
Appleby, and you must see that your 
prospects are not exactly brilliant. You 
don’t think it’s likely you'll ever wish that 
you had stuck to sheep farming, eh ?”’ 

This kind of speech would have greatly 
depressed most men; it did not disturb in 
the least the calm, spacious serenity of 
Appl by. 

“Well, Mr. Smartleigh,” replied 


quietly, “I’ve no fears and no doubts 
I’ve no special gifts, but that causes me no 
concern I never did suppose that God was 


calling me to be Archbishop of Canterbury 
or a great evangelist.” This with a gentle 
smile “ But surely, sir, a curate who is 
struggling hard and without apparently 
much success in an overcrowded slum, or 


toiling with quiet faithfulness in an obscure 


hamlet, may be as truly called of God as his 
bishop Not, of course, that I wish to 
make failure the test of a true calling; bv no 
means. But surely the majority of ministers 
of the Gospel are granted only a small measure 
of outward success. That is not she test, 
then. It’s quite a mistake, I think, to 
make the possession of special gifts a test 
matter In my case. I am preparing myself 
for the ministry because I have no choice in 
the matter. I was perfectly contented in 
my manner of life until the crisis came. ] 
had walked in the way of peace, and I knew 
that if I were to continue in it it would lead 
me to a career different from that which | 
had expected to follow. 1 was compelled 
to go forward then, I dare not go back 
now. That is the sum of the matter. I am 
confident that God has a place for me among 
the ordained servants of His Church,” 

And Mr. Smartleigh had no more to say. 

After a brief experience as junior curate in 
a northern parish, the Rev. Owen Appleby 
was promoted, as I have said, to be curate in 
charge at the mission church of St. Leonards, 
Ihe salary was 4/150, a large sum tor a 
curate, and on the strength of it Appleby 
married Mary Hastings, the chubby, merry, 
affectionate daughter of a farmer in the 
curate’s native district They been 
sweethearts from childhood, the lite of each 
had grown into the life of the other. There 
never had been any definite engagement, 
and never a thought in the minds of those who 
knew them both intimately that they would 
not marry each other. Mary had _ never 
questioned the sincerity and wisdom of any 
act of Owen's, and that she was to be the 
mistress of his home, when he should be in a 
position to found one, was as unalterable a 
part of the scheme of things and as much 
beyond her own will now as her parentage 

They were not exactly a young couple 
when they became man and wife. Ile must 
have been nearly forty and she at least 
thirty-five. 

Within a year of their marriage a son 
was born to them. ‘This event broke up 
great deeps in the curate’s nature which 
hitherto had been frozen over. Up to that 
time the calmest, most placid of men 
nothing had seemed to ruttle the serene 
surface of his face and heart—he now be- 


came vivid, almost cager, sometimes excited, 


sometimes merry, In parti ular, he a quired 


a strange, decp, tender interest in other 
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were bairns in the 
family next KXatrina, eight, 
and Mark, aged five. The curate actually 
made a break in his fence that Katrina and 
Mark might come into his little garden and 
Raby Appleby as_ he 
The curate 


two 


There 


door, 


children. 
aged 


discuss things with 
lav crowing in his 
would stand a yard or two off, smiling at 
the divinely beautiful mystery which was 
his baby, while graceful little Katrina and 
little Mark, nearer the 
secrets of infancy than himself, were per- 
mitted to hang over the sides of the bas- 
sinet, as deeply the awe- 
struck father and really not more enlightened. 

“Mr. Appleby,” Katrina, one day, 
“do you understand what Baby 
when he gureles like that, as if 


bassinet. 


much 


sturdy so 


interested as 
said 
is saying 
there was 
a copper boiling inside him.” 

“No, I don’t, Katrina, I only wish I did. 
I'm sure he means something. Don't you 
think so, too ?”’ 

* Oh, Katrina, graciously 
pleased to confirm the remark of the curate. 
‘| think he must Mr. Appleby, when I 
was a little baby, did I speak like Paby 
Appleby 

I haven't a 


ves,”’ said 


doubt of it, Iatrina,”’ 
answered the curate. 

“And I must have meant something by 
the child. ‘* What a pity | 
can't remember what it was ! 
If I did, I could tell you what 
Baby Appleby means all the 
would like 


continued 


time. And you 
that, I'm sure 
“That I would,”’ assented 
the curate. 
Conversation of 
this kind de- 
lighted M1 
Appleby. He re 
lated it in detail 
to his wife. He 
was looking for 
ward cagerly to 
he day when hi 
boy would be Lie 
saying these deep 
arusing thing 
He was not sure 
whether he would 
not at once bun " 


a notebook li 


order to record 


them as soon as 


uttered. They were so casily forgotten, other- 
wise. He remembered that parents had told 
him of the remarkable sayings pronounced by 
Tom and Maisie—now very nice but quite 
ordinary children—in their baby days, and 
yet were unable, on the spur of the moment, 
to recall one of them. He would not like 
to find himself later on in that predicament. 

Sturdy Mark had no singular gifts of 
speech or thought, but he had a sense of 
fun and he was anxious to prove to others 
that they possessed it, too. His favourite 
diversion was to caper round the bassinet, 
making comical gestures, seeking to draw 
a smile or a laugh from Baby Appleby. A 
good deal of contortion work was sometimes 
necessary to achieve the result, but in this 
particular field of activity Mark was tireless 
and patient. His happiness was complete 


* “The curate would stand a yard 


or two off, smiling.” 
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when at last he could rush in to Mrs. Appleby 
exclaiming, ‘“‘Mark made Baby Appleby 
smile! Mark made Baby Appleby laugh, 
smile loud, laugh right out. Mark like to 
see Baby Appleby laugh.” 

The curate thought this was wonderful. 
The sayings and doings of Katrina and Mark, 
together with the marvellous resjonsiveness 
of Baby Appleby, were familiar to quite a 
number of people in Leabrooke, They had 
all heard stories of the same sort from other 
quarters, but there was a spring freshness in 
them to the curate. 

The curate had always been a contented 
inan, and his content now was no greater 
than it had been; but the wine of life, 
hitherto dull in colour and not dangerously 
piquant in flavour, had suddenly become 
sparkling and exhilarating. Hitherto his 
happiness had been of the negative sort 
which only the larger experience can teach 
us properly to be thankful for and appreciate ; 
he had known no sickness, suffering, nor 
desolating bereavement. Now there was a 
positive and active element in the joy of his 
heart. He felt that no incumbent in thediocese 
had deeper cause for gladness than himself 
He would not have changed positions with 
the bishop—unless there had been an impera- 
tive call of duty. 

Buta thick, dark cloud sailed suddenly into 
his sky and covered all his house in its 
shadow. Baby Appleby became very ill 
The doctor looked very grave. He would 
not say much, 

Che illness of an infant is always danger- 
ous. Their condition changes so rapidly. 
Down one day and up the next. We must 
do what we can and hope for the best.” 
anguish of the curate’s loving little 
wife found relief in tears; the face of the 


curate assumed a stern and almost savage 
expression Without saving a word he 
walked out into the garden. The night 
was falling 

Owen Appleby had almost prided himself, 
within his own heart, on his faithful obedience 


to the will of God. He began now to have 
a faint, glimmering understanding of why 
obedic1 had been so easy ; it was because 
tl rd had hitherto led him along the 
quiet, retired leafy paths that he loved and 
with ) ntle and loving a hand Had 
ther been much merit in his obedience ? 
1 merit 2? Had there not been all the 


le an ungodly complacency Iyving coiled 


up and concealed in the heart of his 
nature ? 
The curate was now struggling amid th: 


dark waters that had poured into his soul, 


He was incensed against himself for having 
made a self-disturbing discovery, and there 
was a subtle temptation to avenge himself 
for this by assuming a rebellious, defiant 
attitude towards God. It is just when we 
are angry with ourselves for own sins that 
we are specially inclined to be unjust to 
others, even to God. 

‘“*T have been so willing to walk in lowly 
paths,” thought the curate within himself 
** Ll have been content with so little ; 1 have 
asked so little of life—nothing but quict, 
level days and peace. If I had been am- 
bitious and had been balked of a great prize 
in life, and were complaining in mere bitter- 
ness of heart, I could understand the dealings 
of God with me, I would humble myself 
before Him, I would recognise that He was 
applying the rod of His chastisement upon 
me for my soul's good. But it is not so 
Life has brought me little, and with that 
I have been content. And now when my 
hair is turning grey, a new, strange, mighty 
thrilling joy enters my lite for the first time 
my little baby, my little boy 

And the curate bent his head in anguish 
and walked about the garden in the dark 

cannot bear this stroke cannot 
recognise that I deserve it. 1 cannot—God 
help me—I cannot say that I resign myselt 
to His will. There are tens of thousands ot 
men in this city who have demanded and 
received far, far more from life than I have, 
as showered the richest 


upon whom God | 
blessings of the earth, who have never had 
to bear the heavy trouble that is now laid 
upon me. They have so much, and nothing 
has been taken away from them; I have 
so little, and am I going to be stripped ol 
that 2 Yhe man with large flocks and herds 
is allowed to keep them all; and is my one 
little lamb to be taken away ?” 

Submit, he knew, he must ; with gladness 
never! And in that attitude of sullen resig 
nation night wrapped itsclt around the 
curate’s soul. 

Phe news of Baby Appleby’s illness was 


communicated to Katrina and Mark They 
knew that illness sometimes ended in death 
and death, in the cases of which they had 
knowledge, meant up to the sky 


Mark, who spent his lite in the pul uit ol 
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sensations, thought it must be rather 


new 
soing up to the sky, and saw nothing 


jolly 
bevond the temporary loss of an interest- 


ing and promising playmate. Katrina, who 
knew that this going up to the sky, strangely 
enough, was not a subject of general satis- 
faction among grown-up people, thought and 
prayed about it, and prayed and thought. 
Next day she crept through the hedge to 
speak to the curate, who was walking aim- 
lessly, though in a less distressed condition, 
up and down in his garden. 

“Mr. Appleby,”’ inquired Katrina, in a 
very gentle voice, “is Baby still very ill?” 

“Yes, Katrina, very ill. I’m afraid 
he may leave us.”’ 

“Where would he go to ?"’ asked 
Katrina. 

‘To the place he came from,’ 
said the curate decisively, in a tone 
which told Katrina—an understand- 
ing little thing—that he did not wish 
to continue the conversation along 


these lines. Katrina was quite satis- 
fied that it should be so; she meant 
to manage the conversation, and to 
lead it up to a prepared climax. 

“My mummy told me when Baby 
came to your house that he was a 
sift from God,"’ resumed Katrina, 
atter a moment's pause. 

“Yes, of course, your mummy was 
quite right,’”’ assented the curate. 

“Oh, do you also think that Baby 
Appleby was a gift from God ?”’ asked 
Katrina. 

“Certainly I do, Katrina,” an- 
swered the curate, almost crossly. 
He was not enjoying the conversa- 
tion, and he was uneasy regarding the prob- 
lematical issue of it. Yet it was not in his 
heart to be boorish to the child. 

“Well, I think,’ went on Katrina with 
the greatest assurance, “1 think that both 
you and mummy are wrong; Baby Appleby 
was not a gift from God. God would not be 
so mean as to take back what He gave; 
when He gives, I’m sure He gives outright ; 
once He gives you something, you keep it 
always. I gave Mark a Teddy Bear on his 
birthday, and he knows quite well that Ill 
never ask for it back again, because it was 
a gilt.” 

rhe curate saw the force of the child's logic, 
but logic does not settle everything. 

“Ah, but the cases are different. Baby 
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“*Ah, Katrina, you are a wise little girl’"—p. 336, 


was a gift from God, and God takes back 
His gifts, and I'm afraid He's going to take 
back Baby.” 

* Well, I don’t think Baby Appleby was 
a gift from God ; he was a loan,”’ returned 
Katrina, now approaching the conclusion 
of her argument. 

“Indeed, that’s true, also,” said the 
curate sadly. 

“Yes, a loan,” continued Katrina, “a 
loan like this. Mark came to me and he 
said, ‘ Katrina, will you lend me your Jap 
doll?’ And I said to him, *‘ Will you take 
care of it if 1 do?’ And he said he would. 
And so LI handed it over to him, and he asked 
me how long he might keep it. I said I 
wasn't going to tell him, but he must promise 
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to give it back to me whenever I wanted it, 
and he mustn't hide it away from me when 
the time comes, and there mustn't be any 
grumbling and fuss about giving it back. 
If there was, I said I might never lend him 
anything again.”’ 

Katrina was so full of the details of her 
bargain with Mark that she seemed likely 
to go away from the subject of Baby 
Appleby. 

‘Ah, Katrina, you are a wise little girl. 
God sent you in here to speak to me.”’ 

There were tears of joy, at the removal 
of a great oppression, in the voice of the 
curate 

‘Oh, no no,” affirmed Katrina decisively, 
‘God didn’t send me in here. I came my- 
self, and I’m quite sure about the loan. 
Baby was not a gift to you, he was a loan. 
God didn’t tell you how long you were to 
keep him. That means, ‘ You have him until 
I want him.’ And perhaps God would be very 
sorry, and a wee bit angry, if He saw you 
wanted very much not to give him back. 
Baby Appleby is His, and perhaps He 
cannot do without him any longer.”’ 

The curate stooped and kissed the little 
child, a thing he had never done before. 

‘Go home now, Katrina, dear little girl,”’ 
said he, with his outstretched arms gently 
driving her towards the break in the hedge. 
Katrina felt the tenderness of his voice, and 
did not resent the dismissal. 

Baby Appleby continued dangerously ill, 
but the curate was a changed man. He 
humbled himself in the dust. He felt that 
he was the one sinner in the world. God 
made a complete revelation of Owen Appleby 
to Owen Appleby. He knew that he had 
been blessed above all men and ungrateful 


above all men. God had thrown over him 
and maintained over him for nearly forty 
years a cloudless sky. His table had been 
loaded with loving-kindness tender 
mercy. Hiscup had been full to overflowing, 
And how had he rendered thanks unto God 
for all His benefits 2?) By the blackest in- 
gratitude, by the most wicked rebelliousness. 
Was there mercy enough in the heart of God 
for a sinner like him ?) Oh, would that God 
might not turn away His face from him for 
ever! Would He vet have compassion 
upon a broken and contrite heart, and 
spare to him his child ? ‘* Nevertheless, not 
as 1 will but as Thou wilt, O Lord. I 
submit to Thy will, O God. I acquiesce in 
it now. Help me to rejoice in it, in the 
time to come, to become an active agent in 
the accomplishment of it, for myself and my 
people and the world, to adore it 

Baby Appleby was given back to the 
curate and his loving little wife ; they had 
been made to understand once and for all 
the nature of the tenure on which they 
possessed him. 

The Rev. Owen Appleby is still in Lea- 
brooke, and yet it is not he, but another. 
Calm, serene, placid are not the adjectives 
that come to mind when one thinks of him 
His manner, in ordinary conversation and in 
pastoral visitation, is both cager and tender ; 
his sermons glow with holy passion and 
evangelic urgency ; he summons all men 
to be reconciled unto God through Jesus 
Christ and to co-operate with the Lord of 
Glory in the redemption of humanity 
Many are responding to his appeal and 
challenge. At first their fecling is that they 
dare not do otherwise ; later they rejoice 


exceedingly. 


attendants. But its 
end with the number of its congregation. 


“The Stranger Within the Gate” 


The Story of Some Foreign Churches in London 


By ERNEST H. RANN 


“Tyere are in London more Scotsmen than in Aber. 


deen, more Irish than in Dublin, more Jews than in 
Palestine, and more Roman Catholics than in Rome.” 

“| The worthy descendants of those heroic 
confessors, who, flving to this country from the wrath 
of Louis NIV. and his dragoons, kept alive the flame 
of pure religion in tl heltering obscurities of Hog 
Lane and the vicinity of the Seven Dials.” 


ITHIN a stone’s-throw of the Bank 

of england, the financial centre of 

the British Impire, stands the Dutch 
Church of Austin Friars, a worthy monu- 
ment to the liberty of faith which has 
long distinguished this country. The 
church itself is centuries old. It had its 
origin in 1253 as the Priory of Begging 
Friars, and was founded by Humphrey 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex. It 
had a vast area, its fabric—the present 
church dates from 1354—was beautiful 
and magnificent, its wealth was immense. 
But, like many similar foundations, its 
history was chequered and eventful, and 
the monastery did not escape the eagle 
and rapacious eye of Henry VIII. The 
greater part of the church passed into the 
hands of William Poulet, first Marquis of 
Winchester and Lord High Treasurer, who 
stored coal and corn within the sacred 
walls, and turned to profit the monuments 
within and the lead on the roof without 
by selling them to the highest bidders. 
But the glorious nave of the church re- 
mained, and this was presented by King 
Edward VI. to the Dutch colony in 
London, and by them it has been rever- 
ntly cared for ever since. The property 
Was granted to them by charter in 1550. 
Hither came the wealthy Dutch settlers 
in London, to worship after the manner 
if theit kind. Merchants, traders, and 
Working men thronged the church, and 
even to-day, when London has increased 
to enormous size, and the City proper is 
becoming less a place of residence, Austin 
Friars still attracts a goodly company of 
influence does not 


The pastor, the Rev. Dr. Baart de la 
Faille, who is now completing his first ten 
Years of ollice, is fully conse ious of the 


opportunities that lie to his hand. For 
one thing, the revenues of the church 
have vastly increased since it came into 
the possession of the Dutch. The adja- 
cent land, crowded with offices, yields an 
enormous income, and it speaks much for 
the affluence, and not less for the loyalty, 
of the congregation that a few years ago 
they refused an offer of half a million for 
the site on which their historic church is 
built. 

A good deal of the income goes to the 
maintenance of the almshouses at Old 
Charlton, where twenty aged Dutch couples 
are spending the evening of their days in 
peace and comfort. If they desire to 
attend service, their railway fare to 
London is paid for them. The original 
lease of the almshouses, dated 1571, 
may still be seen. 

Besides the upkeep of the almshouses, 
the church maintains its own poor 
members by granting outdoor relief of 
5s., 7s., or ros. per week, A nurse is 
also attached to the church, who, under 
the guidance of the minister, visits the 
aged and infirm poor. Through the 
benevolence of the church practically 
no poor members belonging to the Dutch 
community are allowed to become a 
burden on the English ratepayers. 

The church is a vast storehouse of 
historical information. It has a_ series 
of records extending over four hundred 
vears, and including the baptismal, mar- 
riage, and burial registers of the colony. 
Moreover, the whole of the documents 

bills and receipts from 1565 to the 
present day, deeds, letters, and the like 

are there in translation, the work of 
Professor J. H. Hessels, of Cambridge, 
who spent twelve years on his task. The 
cost, £4,000, was defrayed by the trustees 
of the church. As one glances through 
the letters, under the expert guidance of 
Mr. Rus, the verger, one comes across 
many curious sidelights on the life of dim 
and remote ages. There is a letter from 
Prince William of Orange (‘ Guille de 
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Nassau "’), asking for money to help him 
fight the battle of liberty, and the docu- 
ments record that the appeal was met 
by a shipload of arms and ammunition 
and £5,000—-not the least of the efforts 
made by the Dutch colony in London on 
behalf of civil and religious liberty. 


The French Church in Soho 

The last word in Irrench Protestantism 
in London is spoken every Sunday at the 
beautiful terra-cotta church Soho 
Square, Where M. Léon Dégremont or his 
son-in-law, M. Ramette, presides. For 
more than three and a half centuries 
there has been a community of French 
Protestants in London, who have found 
there the liberty of speech and action in 
religious matters denied them in then 
own native land. At first they fore 
cathered with the Dutch at Austin Friars, 
under the charter granted by Edward VI. 
on July 24th, 1550, which stipulated that 
the church should be governed by a 
superintendent and four ministers. Jean 
a Lasco was the first superintendent, and 
of the ministers two were French 
Franc is de la Riviere and Richard 
Francois—and two were Dutch—Galterus 
Delanus and Martin de Flandre. The 
dual arrangement does not seem to have 
been entirely successful, for very soon 
the Huguenots established themselves 
in the Church of St. Antoine, in Thread 
needle Street, where the Stock Exchange 
now stands. This held good until 1841, 
When the community took quarters in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and remained there 
for the next forty-six vears They had 
counted without the Post Office, which 
is always growing larger, and in ISS7 the 
site was required Phe compensation 
paid to the community by the Post Office 
was £26,000, and the question then 
arose as to whether the money should 
be expended in securing a fresh site and 
building a new church, or whether the 
congregation should submit to the con 
tention of the governors of the French 
Hospital that the church was unnecessary 
and the funds should be handed over to 
that institution. Negotiations did not lead 
to a settlement, and recourse was had to 
the law, when the courts decided in the 
church's favour. Phe site In Soho Square 


Wa ecured at a cost ol f10,.000, and the 


remaining £16,000 was spent on the 
church and presbytery. Sir Aston Webb 
was the architect, and he was success- 
ful in turning out one of the finest modern 
churches in London. 

Since April, 1894, M. Léon Dégremont 
has ministered to the faithful there. As 
the church is of roval foundation, it is 
necessary tor the pastor to be recognised 
by the Sovereign of the realm, and so 
in due course he was presented to Queen 
Victoria after his appointment. The 
church is the centre of many activities. 
On Sunday evenings, instead of the 
ordinary services, open-air meetings are 
held in Old Compton Street. The Con- 
sistory has given a portable harmonium 
for this work, and young parishioners 
of both sexes help with the singing. 

In addition to the ordinary services, 
there is an organisation to boys 
and girls from the schools into the coun- 
try—-boys and girls, that is, whose parents 
are too poor to bring a little bit of sun 
shine and green fields and purling brooks 
Into their young lives. The cost is 
small—about 5s. per head, we believe 
and for this trifling sum Mme. Dégremont 
arranges for the child to spend a happy, 
healthy week in’ Hertfordshire. Quite 
recently M. Paul Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, gave {#200 to the fund as 
a token of his appreciation of the good 
work. The money is destined for the 
purchase of a site in the country, on which 
a home for the children may be built 
later on. 

At the schools in Noel Street an excel- 
lent bilingual education is given to the 
scholars by M. L. Bechot, Mme. Bechot, 
and Miss Bromage, who take charge re- 
spectively of the boys’, infants’, and 
girls’ departments. Both M. Bechot and 
his wife are Officers of the French Academy 

an honour which came to them = soon 
altel the French Minister of Public 
Instruction had visited the schools and 
expressed his hearty approval of — the 
excellent educational work being con- 
ducted there. 


The German Churches 
There are many German Churches in 
the Metropoh Evangelistic, Lutheran, 
and Catholic but none more representa- 
tive of the Fatherland, none with a 
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more stirring and noble history than the 
German Reformed Church of St. Paul, 
at 3, Goulston Street, Aldgate. 

St. Paul’s Church is the outcome of 
more than two centuries of consistent 
effort on behalf of the Germans in 
London. In 1697 it was founded by 
poor homeless fugitives who had been 
driven from their native land by Catholic 
persecution. William IIl., a staunch 
Protestant, not only gave the exiles 
permission to hold public services, but 
granted them the use of a chapel in 
the Savoy Palace. The congregation 
was stronger in its 
enthusiasm than in 
its purse, and by the 
end of the second 
year the third 
pastor had been ap- 
pointed. He was a 
man of energy. He 
put the struggling 
community on its 
feet, and enlisted 


the support of King 


DuTcH CHURCH 
AUSTIN FRIARS/4 
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Frederick I. 
of Prussia, 
who guaran- 
teed 400 
thalers to- 
wards the 
minister’s 
salary. Fred- 
erick did 
more. He 


French CHURCH, 
SOHO SQUARE 


raised a fund 
in his own do- 
minions for 
the church, 


 SweEDISH CHURCH 
PRINCE'S SQUARE; 


promised 


£1,000 towards building a special place 
of worship, and used his influence with 


the Bishop of London on behalf of the 
congregation. Another valuable sup- 
porter was Prince Ludwig of Hesse, who, 
in 1705, presented the worshippers with 
acommunion cup that is still in use. 
Notwithstanding royal favour, the 
church had a hard struggle in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and at 
one time its accual membership dwindled 
to twenty. But in 1768 the worshippers, 
although only scventy strong and boast 
ing of nomore than £250incash — yearned 
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for a church of their own, and on October 
13th, 1771, the new church was opened 
in Duchy Lane, Savoy, on the site of a 
French church which had fallen down. 
Contributions had come from King George 
Ill., who gave £500, from the two 
archbishops, and from many influential 
folk in the City. Under the pastorate ol 
Dr. Woide the membership increased, 
ind a few legacies begen to come in. The 
congregation remained undisturbed for 
forty-two years, but the building of 
Waterloo Bridge caused their church to 
be demolished. A new site was found in 
Hooper Square, Leman Street, and here 
the congregation met, with varying for- 
tune, until the early ‘eighties, when 
another removal became imperative. 

A site was found in Goulston Street, 
and the present building was begun. The 
foundation stone was laid by Baron von 
Schroder on July 2nd, 1886, and service 
was first held in the new building in 1887. 
But the work had weighed heavily on 
the finances of the congregation, and they 


found themselves with a full church and 
an empty purse. In a short time the debt 
was wiped off, and, as a tablet in. the 
vestry records, among those who helped 
towards that desirable end were the 
German Emperor and the King of 
Wirtemberg 

Under the present pastor, Mr. Heinrich 
Deicke, the work is flourishing and pro- 
gressive, and in addition to re- 
ligious services there is a great deal 
of steady eltort in ministering to the 
social and educational needs of — the 
congregation, which now numbers 2,500 
Five years ago the constitution of th 
schools, which have existed for mor 
than two generations, was rearranged 
and new courses of study mapped out 
including Saturday classes at which 
German taught to German-born 
children, who might) possibly not. other- 
wise become as familiar with their native 
tongue as if they lived in their native 
country Phe chik Iren’ service has tlt 
attendants, who come lony distances, and 


there also a 
{ Women's Guild in 
operation. The ' 


and the 
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church also helps to 
support two nursing 
sisters for 
of the old, 
sick. 


The Russian Church in 
Welbeck Street 
No one w ho gaze a8 
Welbe« k 
street 
that it was 
a bit of Holy Russia, 


the Rus 
sian Embassy, and 


house Is 


embassy Chapel, at 
Which the 
tative ol 
and the 


the care 
the poor, 


would 


is. Phe 


Is the 


represen 
the Czar 
embassy 
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staff are regular attendants. When any 
members of the Russian imperial family 
are in London they often attend service 
here. Hither came the Empress Marie 
two vears ago to attend the Easter Eve 
service—the first Russian Empress who 
has been present there on such an occa- 
sion. The chapel has also seen many 
memorial services, and now and then an 
important marriage. Ihe eleventh Earl 
of Pembroke, for instance, was married 
there to the only daughter of Count Simon 
Woronzow, so long ambassador in this 
country. 


The Danish Church at Poplar 

The little Danish Church, St. Peter's, 
in King Street, Poplar, where the Rev. 
Aksel Brostrom ministers to the faithful, 
takes us back more than two hundred years 
in the religious life of the Metropolis. It 
was in 1095 that the first Danish Church in 
London was built, by permission of King 
William, whose Protestant sympathies 
proved of considerable value to the wor- 
shippers. The site chosen was in Well- 
close Square, just a little east of the 
Tower, and the builder, or ‘* sculptor,”’ 
was Caius Gabriel Cibber (the father of 
the more famous Colley Cibber), who 
carved the bas-relief on the Monument. 
In those far-off days Denmark and Norway 
were united under one crown, and so to 
the church came Danes and Norwegians 
to worship. Many of them were mer- 
chants, who had flourished on the trade 
in timber which had sprung up between 
their native Jand and London’ imme- 
diately after the Great Fire of 1666. 
Christian V., then king, gave money for 
the building, and afterwards he levied an 
annual contribution from every church in 
Denmark and Norway in support of the 
new edifice. Christian VII. visited the 
church in person, and Caius Cibber and 
his son Colley were buried there. 

The church was used until 1817, by 
Which time the congregation had become 
so reduced, both in numbers and in 
Worldly goods, on account of the unfor- 
tunate war between England and Den- 
mark, that the services ceased, as the 
contributions from the home countries 
had done. For many years the church 
stood empty, pathetic in its loneliness 
and in the dim memory of — bygone 
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glories. Various English ministers came 
to use it, among them being the famous 
Father Lowder, who founded the East- 
End Mission. His tenure lasted from 
1854 till 1868, but from the latter date 
Wellclose Square knew the Danish Church 
no more, for it was then pulled down. 

After the repeal of the Corn Laws a 
Danish colony had sprung up again in 
London—men who thrived on agticul- 
tural commodities and the export of corn 
from Denmark to this country. When 
they came to consider their religious 
needs they felt that the old church was 
rather unfortunately situated, and that 
the quarter had deteriorated by reason of 
the docks. The old place was_ there- 
fore sold to the Bishop of London’s Fund, 
one of the trustees of which was the 
late Mr. W. H. Smith. On the site was 
erected a school for the children of sea- 
men, which remains to this day. 

When the old Danish Church was sold 
the money was invested in the name of the 
Danish Chapel Charity, and the interest 
of the fund is still used in support. of 
the services now carried on. The little 
church in King Street was built in 1872, 
at which time the Seamen’s Mission in 
Copenhagen had sent over a clergyman 
for the express purpose of ministering 
to the Danish seamen at the London 
Docks; but in 1881 a special service on 
Sunday afternoons was begun for the 
resident Danes in the Metropolis, in the 
Royal Chapel, which was then the German 
Chapel Royal of St. but since 
1901 has been known as the Marlborough 
House Chapel. 

The work at King Street is chiefly on 
behalf of the Danish and Scandinavian 
seamen who come to London port. 
The clergyman is appointed and paid 
partly by the Seamen’s Mission in Copen- 
hagen and partly by the Danish colony 
in London. He visits the ships, looks 
in at the Danish Sailors’ Reading Room 
at Millwall Docks, and every Wednesday 
evening he and Mrs. Brostrom hold an 
informal *‘ at home,” at which a bright 
address is delivered or other kind of 
friendly counsel given to those in need 
of it. 

The newer church is not without 
memorials of the old, for here are to be 
seen the four figures carved by Cibber, 
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which formerly stood near the altar at 
Wellclose Square. Hanging in the aisle 
is a fully rigged ship, the giit of a grate 
ful sailor. The old pulpit, presented by 
Prince George of Denmark, the husband 
of Queen Anne, was sold when the original 
church was taken down; and it must 
be a matter for regret that no one had 
money and spirit enough to save it for 
the present church. It had been in the 
possession of Prince George's father-in- 
law, James IT. 


The Swedish Church 

In Prince’s Square, not far westward of 
St. George's, may be seen the Swedish 
Lutheran Church, historically interesting, 
but at the present time shorn of some 
of its glory. The church was built in 
1728, and the first pastor was the Rev. - 
Serenius, who afterwards became a bishop 
in Sweden. It ministers alike to the 
Swedish residents in London and to the 
sailors whose ships may be in the Thames. 
But Prince’s Square is farther than it 
was from the centre of maritime activity, 
and during the last five years it has been 
found necessary to build a special church 
for the sailors near the Surrey Commet 
cial Docks. Many of the merchants, too 
have moved to the West lend, and for 
their convenience a church has been built 
near Baker Street Station. 

Whatever the fate of the church may 
be—whether it is pulled down, like the 
Danish Church in Wellelose Square, o1 
become anew the centre of religiou: 
activity it will alway be remarkable 
as the original burial place of Iemanuel 


Swedenborg, the mystic founder of the 
sect which bears his name. Sweden 
bor “about five feet nine inches in 


height, rather thin, and ot brown com 
plexion had come to London in 1771 
He wrote to Wesley that he intended to 
go into the “ world of spirits” on a cet 
tain date, and on that day he died. After 
lving in state at the undertaker’s for 
everal days his body was carried to the 
church in Prince’s Square, and in a vault 
under the communion table he was laid 
by the side of Captain Cook’s friend, Dr. 


solander, the naturalist Phere his coffin 
remained until April, rg08, when it wa 
removed on a Swedish warship to hi 


own country 


The Norwegian Church 

Across the river, in Rotherhithe, stands 
the litthke Norwegian Church over which 
the Rev. H. Horneman exercises a whole- 
some sway. It was in 1864 that the Nor- 
Society for evangelistic Work 
among Seamen was formed, and_ four 
years later the founder, the Rev. Storjé- 
hann, became the first pastor of the first 
London station. Then came :benezer,” 
of which we give an illustration, the only 
Norwegian Church the Metropolis. 
The foundation stone was laid on July 
26th, 1871, by Prince Oscar, who after- 
wards became King of Norway and 
Sweden : and we may mention, as a fur- 
ther mark of royal interest in the work, 
that King Oscar Il. paid a special visit 
to Rotherhithe in rgo0o to Inspect the 
church and the new parsonage that had 
just been built. The work is based entirely 
on voluntary effort. 

When Mr. Horneman came to Rother- 
hithe in 1904 he was well equipped for 
the work in hand by nine years’ service 
among the seamen at Cardiff. The resi- 
dent Norwegians seem to prefer the 
Sunday morning service which he holds; 
and a goodly sprinkling of sea captains 
and other officers from the Norwegian 
ships on the river is usually present. 
In two reading-rooms one near the 
church and the other in Commercial 
Road — lay workers minister to the spi- 
itual needs of the ordinary sailors. It is 
an eloquent testimony to the work that 
Mr. Horneman and his assistants carry 
on that the total attendance at their 
meetings and reading-rooms 1909 


Was 21,000. 


The Italian Church 

In the Clerkenwell Road stands the 
Italian Church of St. Peter. Near at 
hand is Saffron Hill, where Dickens enthu- 
siasts have located Fagin’s kitchen. But 
Fagin would find small appreciation to- 
day of his peculiar gifts among the honest, 
hard-working folk who make up the popu- 
lation of the district Phe Italian Church 
was built in 1863 to meet a most press- 
ine need. At that time the ** official ” 
church of the Italians in London was the 
chapel attached to the Sardinian 
Nearly fifty vears age, as the Sardinian 
Chapel became too crowded, the Italians 
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resolved on building themselves a new 
church in the Clerkenwell Road. The 
original cost was about £30,000, and most 
of the money was collected from abroad, 
especially from the United States. All 
the Catholic bishops in England gathered 
at the laying of the foundation stone in 
June, 1863. At 
a later date 
Father Bannin, 
who is still 
actively en- 
gaged in the 
work, directed 
the painting of 
the church by 
artists specially 
brought over 
from Turin. 
The church 
has been the 


scene of 


many fa- — 
mous ser- | (DANISH CHURCH 
vices. POPLAR. | 
Hither 


ROTHERHITHE 


NORWEGIAN CHURCH 


Perhaps the most mournful ceremony 
ever held within the walls of the church 
was the requiem for the murdered King 
Humbert, held on August 9th, 1900. In 
front of the chancel was a triple cata- 
falque, the base covered with black 
cloth, the centrai portion with black 
cloth outlined with gold braid, having on 
it the inscription, ‘‘ Umberto 
primo Ré d'Italia,” and the upper 
part with a purple velvet pall. 
At the head lay the royal crown 
on a purple cushion. Baron 


RUSSIAN CHURCHIN) 
RUSSIAN EMBASSY, 


de Renzis, the 
Italian Ambassador, re- 
ceived the royal repre- 
sentatives and members 
of the Diplomatic Corps. 
Among the distinguished 
Visitors Were  represen- 
tatives of Queen Victoria, 


S the Prince of Wales, and 
~< 


the Duke of York (now 


came King Edward VIT., when Prince of 
Wales, to the service by which the Italian 
community in London commemorated the 
Diamond Jubilee of Oueen Vietoria. The 
Duke and Duchess of Aosta attended a 
similar ceremony when King Edward 
himself was crowned. 


King George V.), the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
The clergy of St. Peter’s would be the 
first to acknowledge that their real work 
lies among the busy, striving thousands 
of their poor compatriots living within a 
short distance of the church. And _ here 
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one might correct the impression that 
every Italian in London is either an organ 
grinder or a dealer in ice-cream. It may 
have been the case a generation ago, but 
these employments have now passed 
into the hands of the stolid Saxon, and 
the Italian devotes his energies to the 
steadier—and, let us lope, more  profit- 
able—aveccation of dealing in sweets and 
contectionery, Of running a restaurant, 
or to the artistic trades, such as wood- 
carving or mosaic work, for which he 
seems to have an inborn talent. 

And the children. One must not forget 
the nine hundred odd children in the day 
schools attached to the church. About 
two-thirds of them are Italians, for the 
English child is not refused admission. 


Strange as it may appear at first sight, 
the teaching of Italian--to which the 
Italian Government makes a grant. of 
money each year, and over which a Com- 
mittee, with the Italian Ambassador as 
Chairman, preside forms an important 
part of the curriculum. For the children 
of Italian parents brought up in England 
might never learn their native tongue 
unless specially instructed to speak it. 
Therefore the schools clo well to 
clude the language of the Fatherland 
among the subjects taught, and the Eng- 
lish children attending the schools are 
also instructed in Italian.  Dressmaking 
and millinery are taught to the girls, 
and physical culture plays a large part 
in the education of both sexes. 


OUR HEART'S DESIRE 


Gite came to us one sunny morn, 
‘J New hope and gladness bringing, 
When happy birds o’er hill and dale 


Their messages were winging. 


The flow’rs were nodding in the fields, 
Swayed by the winds of summer ; 

The very world seemed full of joy, 
To greet the sweet new-comer. 


Ken now we seem to hear her voice— 
How fond the memory lingers 

On baby wiles and winsome smiles, 
On dimpled, clinging fingers ! 


She stayed with us—our ** Heart’s Desire” 
A little season only, 
And then she closed her dear blue eyes, 


And left us sad and lonely. 


"Twas twilight when she ‘fell asleep,” 
The world seemed full of shadows, 

The birds had sought the sheltering nest, 
And peace lay o’er the meadows, 


A little while, to blend with ours, 
Her happy life was given— 

She left us just a year ago, 
To lead us nearer heaven. 


Marian Hu 
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Round a Sundial 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 
No. 3.—A Man's Success 


HE had come there very often lately. 
The old house was empty again— 
there seemed a fatality about it. Ten years 
ago Avice Thrale and her old father had left it, 
and it had been a hard wrench todo so, But 
with lack of money it was impossible to keep 
up such an establishment, and it had been 
sold to a voung American bride and her 
husband. It was with her money it was 
bought, for he had not a penny to call his 
own, and perhaps this was the cause of 
much friction between them as the years 
went on, In any case, they determined to 
separate for a time, she to go back to her 
native land, he to accompany a friend on a 
shooting expedition in Somaliland. 
And the old house was again in the 
market to be sold. 
Avice Thrale had never lost her love for 
it. She and her father had settled 


a child, always welcomed her gladly, and 
there was one spot which was never left 
unvisited, and that was round the old 
sundial. Time had not altered it much ; 
the moss and lichen had crept over the 
stone and given it a richer tone in colour, 
and on this particular day Avice was occupied 
in planting a fresh sweetbrier at its base. 
That was the only part of it which had 
suffered with time; it had died a few 
winters ago, and nothing else had taken its 
place. 

“Why don’t you plant a proper rose, 
Miss ?”’ asked old Mrs. Chandler, who was 
aiding her in her task. She thought it a 
queer fancy of Avice’s to care about the 
sundial and its surroundings. 

“Ah, that would be dreadful!” said 
Avice with her sweet smile. ‘‘ Why, Mrs. 


in a small house on the outskirts 
of a country town, and there her 
father had died, leaving her in a 
very lonely position. Though her 
first youth had passed, she was still 
a very beautiful woman, and to 
those who knew her a most attrac- 
tive personality, for her charms 
proceeded from her soul more than 
from her outward comeliness. She 
might have led a gay town life. 
Some cousins of hers urged her to 
make her home with them in Park 
Lane, but Avice refused She pre- 
ferred the country, and the simple 
country folk who had become her 
friends. And her great attraction 
to most was her extreme cheeriness. 
Her golden hair had lost some of 
its brightness, and a few tired lines 
had taken the place of the soft 
youthfulness in her face, but her 
eves and smile were as bright as 
ever, and she was still in the prime 
of womanhood, 

When the old house was standing 
empty she could not refrain from 


visiting it once again. The lodge- 
keeper, who had known her from 
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‘+: Why don't you plant a proper rose, Miss?’ 
asked old Mrs. Chandler.” 
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Chandler, if I buy a piece of sweetbrier in 
the market, or scent it growing in a cottage 
garden, in one second it wafts me back to 
this dear old sundial. I don’t mind con- 
fessing to you that I cried when I came 
along the other dav and found it dead and 
gone But this will soon flourish, I hope, 
and take the place of the other It is 
rather sad, isn’t it, how things and people 
have to be re placed in this world ?” 

She was cutting the grass round the 
bottom of the dial as she spoke with a pair 
of garden scissors, and exposing to view 
some very faintly traced letters 

[ can’t bear this being hidden up,’ 
“ T had so many childish dreams 


she said 
about it 
“You mean them Ietters cut by Master 
Raymond,” said Mrs. Chandler with arms 
\h, well! ’tis a pity the old 
families disappear so.” 
She turned away, and Avice gazed at the 


akimbo 


crooked letters rather sadly 
I will come back. Dei Gra. G. R.” 

How full of assurance and hope and 
courage the boy must have been 

And yet the years had rolled away, and 
there had been no sign or sound of him. 

Avice sat down on the stone bench when 
her work was done. She gazed across the 
lawn to the old house which had rather a 
neglected look, with its shuttered windows 


and untidy creepers. Weeds were covering 
the gravelled terrace ; the flower beds were 


am ; of tangled green 

Who would be the next owner ?” she 
isked herself the 
question, she saw a strange figure walk up 


wondered ; and even as she 


© drive in the distance and mount the 


broad terrace steps to the door 


Shi t still with a little curiosity in her 
heat Sor would be buyer, very likely. 
“~ had been told that many had been to 
look at it She waited until the caretaker 


had admitted the stranger, and though she 


kne he ought to be retracing her steps 
hom rad the beauty of the afternoon 
tempted her to sit on there Phe sundial 
wy full of association to her The past 
remained vividly in her mind, and a happy 
dreamy smile played about her lips, as with 
half-closed eyes she dwelt again in the years 
that had gor 2 

And then, with a start, she heard ap 
Dre | footste] and iw the stranger 
coming acre the lawn to her. 
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Her first instinct was to beat a hasty 
retreat ; then her pride and dignity forbade 
such a course; and as he came nearer to 
her she saw he was a tall dark man, rather 
squarely built, and with a grave expression 
on his face. He took oft his hat to let 
the summer breeze fan his brow; and she 
saw distinctly that there were grey hairs 
streaked in his dark, closely-cut hair. 

It was his turn to start when he perceived 
her, and she rose to go. H{e spoke at once, 
and the ring of his voice was that of a gentle- 
man's. ‘' Pray do not let me disturb you, 
I only came to have a look at the old sun- 
dial.”’ 

She was gathering up her basket and 
tools, and as he gazed at the freshly planted 
brier, she said lightly 

“T have been playing the part of a 
gardener, and replacing a dead brier with 
a living one. ‘There has always been a 
sweetbrier climbing up the dial.” 

he said simply 

She gave a quick glance at him, and when 
she saw him push with his foot the little 
heap of newly-cut grass, and fix his eyes 
upon the words she had restored to sight 
she said impulsively 

“You are no stranger here ?”’ 

He looked at her with a 
was rather a sad one 


slow smile, but it 


“T am a stranger now to everyone round 
here; but I was not one—long ago.” 


Can you be,”’ she asked breathlessly, 
“the little boy who wrote those words ?” 
“ They were very badly cut,” he said with 
a whimsical smile; ‘the small boy was 
too hot and eager to be a skilful workman, 
but they have stood a good many seasons’ 
storms and sun.”’ 

“Oh!” she said, with her soul shining 
through her eyes, will you’ torgive my 
want of conventionality, and let me heartily 
congratulate you upon your return? I 
have lived here and loved it all, so I can 
enter into your feelings a little And may 
I say that I hope vou are coming back to 
vour inheritance It has been wanting you 
these many vears.” 

She spoke in the fullness of het heart 

He bowed very courteously betore het 

‘You have made a sad moment sweet 
to me by vou yimpathe ty welcome,” he 
said “Team alone in the world, and my 
return here is haunted with memories ol the 
past I did not think I would meet anyone 


*‘And Avice's low sweet voice, and bright smile, as she told him many little anecdotes 
about his home, began to thrill and hold him” p. 51°). 
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who would give me a welcome. May I ask 
if any of the Thrales 
who took the place when we left ?” 

‘IT am Avice Thrale,”’ she said as simply 
child, and with a little graceful bow 
she slung her basket on her arm and left 


you are connection 


as a 


him. He gazed after her like one under a 
spell, and then resting his arms on the 
sundial fell into a brown study. An hour 


afterwards he was dining at the ‘“‘ Raymond 
Arms," and there had a surprise in the stolid 
looking waiter who attended upon him, and 
who proved to be one of the stable lads 
who had been in the Raymonds’ empley. 
The delight of the man when he knew who 
he was serving was very touching. 

‘I was in the stable, sir, just afore you 


left. Don’t you remember Ned Arkwright 
—him what give you a black puppy to 
take away with you? I stayed on in the 


old place with the next folk who came- 
gentlefolks they were, but not the 
family, of Miss Avice sweet 
lady and so good to my missus and the 
kids! She were rare fond of the place. I 
minds her playin’ round that there dial on 
the and when her father it 
moved she just put her small arms round it 
and dared ‘im to of it. I didn't 
stay no longer when they left.” 

“Why did they leave ?”’ asked Godwin 


nice 


course. be a 


wanted 


grass, 


touch 


Raymond with interest. 
“Want o' money, sir. They couldn't 
keep it up. Ay, sir, ‘twill be a glad day it 


a Raymond do come back to his own.” 

“ Thank you, Ned,”’ said Godwin heartily 
** That 
to-day 
and retired early to bed, but not to sleep. 
He haunted by 


but by a sweet presence in a soft grey gown, 


is the second welcome I’ve received 


” He finished his dinner and smoke, 
old memories 


was not only 


with eyes as blue as a gentian, and a tremu 


lous, wistful mouth which had learnt to 
smile through trouble. 
Godwin searched his past for one who 


He could 
boyhood 


had ever impressed him so deeply. 
find none. He remembered 
spent at different 
grinding poverty brought home to him at 


his 


cheap schools, with 


every point, but with a loving mother to 
guard and shield him from the worst. When 
he was a young man he lost her, and then, 
with grim determination to make a fortune, 
he left England and for twenty years toiled 
with earnest pertinacity in America. He 
was long in making money, but steady 
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industry, a cool head, and dogged persever- 
ance won the day. He was a rich man now, 
and though the mill through which he had 
passed had left its marks upon his face, he 
no for he had 
clean hands and had kept his faith in God. 

But all simple domestic joys had been de- 
nied him. He had been a lonely youth, anda 
still lonelier man, and perhaps the apex of his 
solitariness had been reached when he walked 
through the old home and 
realised, as he stood before the door, that 


had remorseful moments, 


gates of his 
his toil and self-denial for so many years had 
Not 
who 
with him 
There was no one to take him by the hand 
bid him 
his purpose through so many dreary 
had and 
successtully acc omplishe d 


rewarded him with an empty house. 
friend relative did he 
would inheritance 


a or possess 


share his 


and welcome ; no one to rejoice 


that 
years never wavered, was now 

It was at this point he turned and walked 
over the lawn the Ther 


was no triumph in his heart, he almost felt 


towards sundial. 


near tears. 
And then it was he came face to face with 
the the 
Was it any wonder her presence, her soft 


beautiful woman in grey gown, 


gracious words, her wonderful shining eyes 
he he 


restlessly on his bed ? 


should stir his irt now as tossed 


There had been a time, long ago, when he 
had thought of love and all that it meant. 


But he had steecled his heart against more 
than one who might have become dearer 
to him than he wished H{e could not 


aftord to marry, he told himself, until he had 
redeemed his inheritance, and so the vears 
slipped away, and he had thought, till 


came home, that he had lost all desire for it 


he 


must see her again,’”’ he repeated 
over and over again ** { will see her again.” 

When the morning came he went oft to 
keep an appointment he had made with the 
agent who was to meet him at the old 
house. It was not till the afternoon that 
he considered himself free to follow’ the 
bent of his mind 

And then he boldly made his way to the 
little house in which he was told that Avice 


rhrale lived 


She met him at the door, and looked het 
surprise, 

He found himself blushing like a girl as 
he stammered forth his explanation 

“Please excuse my coming to you like 
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this. I don’t consider we need any con- 
ventional introduction, as we each know 
who the other is. I fancied yesterday you 
had still some love for the old house. I am 
told that you spent your childhood in it, as 
I did. Will you, for the sake of the past, 
come over the house with me to-day and 
sive me the benefit of your advice and 
counsel 2 Iwanttorenovate it. Itneeds it, 
and I want to weed out some new incon- 
eruous bits of furniture that have got 
amongst the old. I also miss one or two of 
our family pictures—of course they have 
been sold. VPerhaps you will be able to tell 
me.” 

“We sold nothing during our tenancy,” 
said Avice. ‘Certainly, I shall be glad to 
come with you. Must it be to-day? I 
have promised to visit a sick child this 
evening.” 

“ No—no—to-morrow if you will.” 

Something in the wistfulness of his eyes 
made Avice open her door wide, and ask 
him in to have 4 cup of tea with her. He 
accepted gladly. The dainty little sitting 
room was very restful to him. And Avice’s 
low sweet voice, and bright smile, as she 
told him many little anecdotes about his 
home, began to thrill and hold him. 

He left her, feeling that he had left light 
and happiness behind him, and then took 
himself to task for being so impressionable. 
Yet he counted every hour to the following 
day when he should see her again. 


* + * 


A man and woman seated by the sundial. 
And again, as many times before, the low 
sun's slanting rays were bathing them in a 
sea of gold. 


“Avice—may I call you so? Will 
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you come back to the old house with 
me ?” 

She tried to speek. Was this what she 
had been waiting for these many years ? 
Her heart told her the truth, though it was 
only now that she had recognised it. 

“Don’t you want a younger bride ?”’ 
she whispered. 

“IT want no one but you. I believe that 
God has kept me a single solitary man, to 
crown my home-coming with—you /” 

And then she gave him his answer. 

They had a lot to say to each other, 
and the sundial figured much in_ their 
talk. 

“TI love to think of the little determined 
boy,” she said presently, going away from 
this beautiful place with a set purpose in 
his life. It is not given to everyone to 
succeed, but it has been given to you. And 
do you know I have had faith in you ever 
since I read your crooked words ? And since 
I have grown older I have appreciated 
most the ‘Dei Gra.’ It was so unlike, 
and yet so like a child. And I believe it 
was the cause of your success.” 

Godwin smiled. 

“T made a vow at this sundial,”’ he said. 
‘Like Jacob, I promised God to serve Him 
if He would bring me back again. And 
certain as I was then that He would do it, 
I felt I must record that it would be by His 
help I should come.” 

‘This dear old sundial,” she said softly. 
“How often its message has cheered and 
inspirited me!” 

She murmured its motto aloud, and 
Godwin’s rugged face softened with many 
memories as he heard it: 

** Shadow and sun—so, too, our lives are made, 
Yet think how great the sun, how small the shade.” 
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SISTERS~AND FRIENDS. 


(Frem the painting by Miss S. Femberton.) 


Women’s Friendships 
By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


HE need of companionship is an in- 
herent human instinct. Most people 
dread loneliness and social isolation. Yet 
we can be alone in crowds, friendless in 
the midst of a large family of estimable 
relations. That is the real “ spirit lone- 
liness’’ which friendship satisfies. Then 
there is a physical loneliness which does 
not demand spiritual affinity so much as 
the solace of human companionship. I 
once asked the bruised and battered wife 
of a city labourer why she did not leave 
so brutal a life partner. “It’s better to 
have a bad man than none at all,” she 
replied, and T suppose there is reason in 
her idea. We are sociable creatures, 
requiring the society of our fellows if 
We are normally constituted. Life would 
be a lonely pilgrimage without friends. 


“People” are more fascinating than 
books, more interesting than art or 


archeology. Human nature, if we study 
it in the right way, is always fascinating. 
I would rather have ‘commonplace ”’ 
friends than none at all. T cannot under- 
stand the attitude of the people who 
“keep themselves to themselves,” and 
pride themselves upon their narrow out- 
look on life. Reserve and exclusiveness 
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are doubtless admirable traits, but there 
is so much friendliness in the world that it 
is a pity not to grasp any that comes 
one’s way. I would make “ friends” 
with the crossing-sweeper, or the news- 
boy, rather than live lonely and aloof in 
splendid isolation. Life is far too interest- 
ing to deliberately cut ourselves off from 
the intense joy of trying to understand 
everybody one meets. 


Friendship and Trust 

I talked with a woman recently who 
complained that she had no women 
friends. ‘“‘I don’t trust women,” she 
said. She did not realise that that was 
the explanation of her lack of friends. 
If we do not trust people, we cannot expect 
them to trust us. Mutual trust is the 
basis of friendship. After all, human 
nature is not undeserving of trust. Human 
relationships are, in the main, kindly, 
sincere, full of goodwill. Good-fellowship 
is normal; ill-feeling and selfishness are 
morbid growths, just as physical disease 
is pathological. It is always a mistake to 
be suspicious of the people we meet, 
Rather, we should accept in a grateful 
spirit any overture of goodwill and 
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friendliness offered us. Life is rich accord- 
ing to the number of friends we possess, 
ol people who give us honest and sincere 
hiking. There are many zones of friend- 
ship, many degrees of intimacy. We have 
two, perhaps three, really intimate friend- 
ships in life if we are fortunate. Then 
there is a second zone of friendship 
sacred to the “‘ good friends’? who make 
life so interesting and delightful, whom 
we never know in the spiritual sense. 
And there is an outer zone of “ friendly 
acquaintances’ whom we like to see and 
talk with, whom we gravitate towards 
almost unconsciously in a crowded room. 
There is a vast deal of friendliness in the 
world which we never take the trouble 
to cultivate. Life is a busy game for 
most of us, and alas! too short to permit 
us to make the friends we might. 

The lonely people are often those who 
fail to make the most of the opportunities 
they have of cultivating friends. Perhaps 
they say that their standard is too high 
to allow them to make friends of people 
who may prove unworthy. Only _per- 
fection should dare to demand perfection, 
and the * perfect” people are so terribly 
unattractive. 


Winning Friendship 


The secret of making friends is unselfish- 
If we give the best that is in us, 
we inspire the best in others. We make 
good friends only if we worthy of 
friendship. If we cannot give friendship, 


ness. 


are 


we can, at least, give friendliness——our 
second best.” Real friendship is one 
of the great spiritual wonders of life. 
The bond between two women who are 


sincere friends is a soul union, a spiritual 
understanding. Such friendship is an 
inspiration, If we care for a woman who 
is fine, generous, large-hearted, we gain 
character and power in ourselves. Life 
becomes more harmonious, more satisfy 
ing. Friendship, like love, saves life from 
sinking to a sordid and petty level. Its 
birth may mean the dawn of a new life, 
the awakening of the soul. <A friend knows 
the best side of us, senses’’ the higher 
self, and draws it over the “ threshold ”’ 
to the surface. The world sees medioc rity. 
The friend senses capacity for great things. 
Both estimates are right, because in the 


most ordinary person the germ of great 


ness is latent and might be stimulated 
into activity. woman is not 
capable of a great friendship. But every 
woman is capable of having her life 
enriched with friends if likes. If 
your friends are feeble, it means that you 
lack something. People are what we 
expect and demand that they shall be. 
Ask the best from them and you will get 
it. Demand sincerity, truth, loyalty, and, 
better still, give them yourself, and you 
inspire quite commonplace people to the 
high view of life. If a friend fails, look 
for the fault in yourself. The fact points, 
not to the hollowness of women’s friend- 
ships, but to lack of judgment and insight 
in yourself. The Jaw of attraction leads 
us sometimes out of our depths. We are 
attracted, and fail to discriminate what 
the attraction consists of. Friendship, if 
it is to last, must be based upon mutual 
respect as well as mutual attraction. We 
may like women we do not respect, but 
we should never form intimacies with them. 


she 


On Preserving Friendship 

The making of a friendship is one thing, 
The culture of that friendship is another 
thing, and more difficult to achieve. It is 
easier to make friends than to keep them. 
They drift away, they break away, and 
the losing of a friend is one of the enduring 
pains of life. It is often said that women’s 
friendships do not last so well as men’s; 
perhaps because women are more exacting, 
A man accepts his friend as he is, a woman 
demands often what the friend has not 
it in her to give. Carelessness and neglect 
spoil more friendships than real disagree- 


ments. It is the little things that count 
in friendship. The little courtesies and 
services, the small acts of kindness and 


consideration, cement strengthen a 
friendship through the years. 

The losing of friends is often inevitable. 
Circumstances may sever two people who 
are real affinities. Life changes, time 
passes, the world rolls on. New circum- 
stances arise and old friendships are lett 
behind. The friend who was indispensable 
passes out of our daily life, out of our 


reach, perhaps, for all time. But her 
influence is permanent. We have con- 
sciously or unconsciously absorbed her 
thoughts, her ideas, and thus she has 


become a part of us eternally. 


WOMEN'S FRIENDSHIPS 


Ten, fifteen years later, we remember 
conversations, ideas exchanged, work 
shared. 

It is our friendships, old and new, that 
have made us what we are. Love comes 
and love departs many times in most 
women’s lives, and leaves a lesser influence 
than an intimate friendship with another 
woman, Friendship between man and 
woman is so difficult as to be almost 
impossible. Friendship is love without 
sex, affinity of soul and spirit. There are 
people who deny the existence of true 
friendships between women. If the denial 
comes from a woman, it means that this 
great gift of friendship has never been 
hers. I told one woman that I was going 
to write an article on women’s friendships, 
and she said, “Is there such a thing ?”’ 
A child might speak in the same way of 
simple, natural phenomena which would 
seem impossible to his undeveloped mind. 
We doubt many things beyond our 


intelligence and grasp. When a man 
speaks sneeringly of woman's incapacity 
for friendship I know either that he is 
feeble of soul and lacking in understanding, 
or that he has been hurt by some woman’s 
disloyalty, and is not big enough to 
acknowledge that there are as many 
different kinds of women in the world 
as men. 


Women’s Loyalty 

Real friendship between women is just 
as common as real friendship between men. 
We all know instances of it. We have all 
met women who are loyal and sincere to 
their women friends as they are loyal and 
sincere in every other walk of life. Loyalty 
is by some people a virtue denied to 
women. “Women have not men’s idea 
of honour, therefore they fail as friends,” 
is their idea. But whatever may have 
been true in the past from conditions of 
education, this age contradicts forcibly 
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such ideas. Women are working together, 
organising, becoming comrades for the 
common good. If we make one friend, 
it is easier to make a second. The power 
to care for others grows. The circle of 
friendship widens like the ripple spreading 
outwards from the stone as it sinks in 
the water. Friendship with another 
\ in is often the first step towards the 

ition of altruistic ideals, the birth 
of wider sympathies, the desire to help 
all women, to work for women’s welfare. 
There are many instances of unselfishness, 
enerosity and heroism inspired by friend- 
ship. But no records in literature can 
compare with the silent sacrifice of one 
woman for another, countless instances 
of which might be found in everyday, 
commonplace hte. Human motive, even 
feminine motive, is not always. selfish, 
not invariably petty and mean. IT have 
known women who have sacrificed self- 
interest, ambition, love, for the sake of a 
friend or a sister who was loved as a 


The Law of Attraction 


A great deal of good and homely advice 
might be written on the subject of 
choosing friends.” But T refrain from 
writing any of it because I do not believe 
that we ‘‘choose’’ our friends at. all. 
The intimacies of life come unsought and 
sometimes undesired. The law of affinity 
is inexplicable. The friend we love may 
lack the qualities we most admire in 
woman, and possess all the defects of 
temperament we most dislike. It makes 


no difference. The attraction is there. 
Phe friend satisfies us. Perhaps the best 
thir about friendship is this satisfying 
quality. There is nothing satisfying, you 
may say, in the relationship of Mrs, 


Jones and Mrs. Smith, who are inseparable 
on Monday and not on speaking terms 


by Thursday evenin here is nothing 


incere in the association of two women 
vho are friends’ to the world and 
tipathetic and mutually distrustful in 
it\ dearest friends’? may be 
the dearest rivals behind the scenes. 
That is trie only because the word 
Iship mususecd Phe trivial 


insincere social bend which exists between 
some women is no more worthy to be 
called friendship than the union between 
men with mutual social and_ business 
interests and spiritual and moral anti- 
pathies. Very beautiful friendship some 
times exists between women who are 
in no way unusually strong either in 
character or intellect. We cannot always 
judge by externals, and the apparently 
vain and frivolous woman has often in her 
nature a depth of mind and _ heart she 
gets no credit for. We are all multiple 
personalities. If ‘every man boasts two 
soul sides,’” every woman has at least 
half a dozen which she can display accord- 
ing to environment, company, and mood, 
One of her best soul sides is reserved for 
her friend, who can speak ol a depth 
and magnanimity of soul the world at 
large would never dream of. The ‘ world” 
is very unobservant. Only friends can 
get below the surface, behind the mask 
which every man and woman wears. To 
know one soul well is a privilege and a 
rare one. We know very few people in 
reality. We live our lives in close material 
touch with people and never know them, 
because we lack insight, intuition, per- 
ception, psychic force. Only in moments 
of intense joy, sorrow, inspiration, we 
dimly sense what the psychologists would 
call the soul or spirit, the inner life of 
the people we know. It comes to us 
suddenly that we know so little of the 
people who are nearest to us. Parent 
and child, brother and_ sister, husband 
and wife, are often strangers to each 
other in this sense. They are not 
“friends”’ unless there is something 
more than affection and mutual in- 
terest. 

I think it is Hugh Black who declares, 
in his delightful little book on Friendship, 
that the ultimate test of friendship is 
spiritual. Intellectual affinity 1s a strong 
bond between two people. Affection must 
exist. But lasting friendship is based on 
something deeper than even mutual tastes 
and sympathies. It is psyehic, sub- 
conscious, a dim reflection of the great 
all pervading love that is at the very 
heart of the universe. 
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Cynthia Charrington 


Serial Story 
By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON is a Charming, beautiful and cultured girl, the daughter of wealthy and boving parents, who has 


never known want, trouble or anxiety; 


but who—perhaps for that very reason—admits to ** 
thing ez for a change, even if it were perhaps not quite so nice. 


a spasm ot longing for some. 
Her mother, who in her young days has known 


what it is to battle with the world, confesses only to a feeling of infinite satisfaction and thankfulness for the comfort 


and affection which surround their little home, and would, 


if she could, save her daughter from those darker experi- 


ences of which she herself has only too painful a recollection. 


Mrs, Charrington gives a little party in honour of her birthday, 


Among the guests are Professor Dauglish, a brilliant 


but unfashionable young University man, and Mr, Stamford Reid, who is a dealer in cotton, and for whom Cynthia 


sesses a secret liking, 


pe se 
friend, becomes a failure and absconds. 


Ihe party ends rather tragically, for on that day the father of Beth Elhot, Cynthia's greatest 
A day or two after comes the news that he has committed suicide, and Beth 
is left practically unprovided for, with no trade or profession to her hands. 


She conceives the idea of providing 


‘*domestic help" by the hour, day, or week to the denizens of * Flatland," and for this purpose establishes herself in a 


boarding house in London. Her reception is a cold one, 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FRECKLED GIRL 


gh turned with a start, and looked into 
the face of a sallow, much-befreckled 
girl, clad in an extraordinary unbecoming 
A more 


ypical specimen of the struggling working 


dress, a shade darker than her skin. 


girl could hardly have been found, and be- 
side her Beth suddenly felt a marvel of 
elegance, because of her well-made black 
dress, her few good ornaments, and care 
fully tended hair. 
ing, especially so alter 


The feeling was sooth 
the depression of 
the last hours, and gave an added cordiality 
to her acceptance. 

Thank you so much. How very kind! 
lll be delighted. It es cold!’ 

“I’ve got a fire,” repeated the girl again, 
a height of luxury 
beyond the bounds of belief. “1 
hair, so [I thought | 
would have one for a treat; but it seemed 


as if to have a fire wa 
almost 
wanted to wash my 


a shame to waste it all on myself, and you 
were new, so I thought you'd be glad. The 
old members want the fire in the common 
room. Quite natural! I’ve such a lovels 


room. Grand! It’s so nice to have a room 


of one’s own, and be able to do as one likes. 
Exciting! This way 

She threw open a door, still with the 
same air of triumph which had sounded in 
her voice, and Beth had much ado to re 
strain a gasp of dismay, as she saw before 
her one of the smallest and poorest rooms 
which the house afforded, furnished with 


undisvyuised and barren ugliness, an old 


wicker chair and a few faded photographs 


upon the mantel piece being the only vn 

of personal possessior \ cheery fire burnt 
n the grate, however, and its light seemed 
reflected in the freckled wirl’s face as she 
aved her hand complacently around 


“Bed, washstand, chest of drawers, cup- 
board in the wall, easy chair, writing table. 
Every 
fire, for a treat, and some one to talk to 
beside it. It vs fun! Sit down! You 
shall have the chair. It’s so resting to 
have an easy-chair, isn’t it? Luxurious! 
I bought it at a second-hand shop round 
Three-and-six. Vuch better 


comfort, and responsibility; a 


the corner. 
than many I saw in Tottenham Court Road 
for fifteen-and-nine.” 

She patted the cretonne cushion with a 
complacence which showed that she really 
meant what she said; and having seen Beth 
seated, crouched down on the fire-rug, her 
thin, knuckly hands clasped round her 
knee. 

*And how do you like this house so far 
as you’ve got?’ 

“If IT am to speak the truth, up to the 
moment when you spoke to me I—hated it 


intensely! I’m very disappointed and an- 


noyed.” 
* Hated it: 


Annoved: The girl stared 


in dismay. “But why—how? What 15 
wrong - It seems to me so nice—so com- 
fortable sO splendidly arranged,” 

Beth vave an imperceptible shrug. 


Everything was 

self: the light in which the house would 
! 

a new-comer depended largely 


comparative, he told her- 


appear to 
upon what she had been used to at home. 
The freckled girl had evidently not been 
accustomed to luxury. 

“Oh, the house itself is well enough, one 
cannot expect home comforts in an institu. 
tion. It’s the people with whom I find 
fault Iv’s little chilling to have 
notice taken of one’ hould have 
thought the remembrance of how ¢Aey felt, 
when ¢hey first arrived, would have made 
the older members show a little attention 
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The freckled girl shook her head. 

“They're too tired! You saw them in 
the evening, the worst time. They’ve been 
working all day, and wouldn’t care to talk 
to the Queen herself. They only want to 
rest and be quiet, and get something to 
eat. You will yourself, when you’ve been 
here a few weeks. What’s your shop?” 

Beth’s head reared itself with a quick 
indignation. 

“Tam not in any shop.” 

“Oh, dear—are you offended? I didn’t 
suppose you were. It’s only an expression. 
What’s your profession, then, if you like it 


better? I’m a dispenser. Two doctors in 
Harley Street share the house between 
them. I work for one in the morning, the 


other in the afternoon, Sundays off. I go 
to the park after church and look at the 
Such fun! You see all the 
fashions. I copied this blouse from one I 
saw Lady Blamtree wearing. Do you know 
her by name? Quite a beauty. The remnant 
cost two-and-eleven-three, and I made it 
myself at nights. I dare say hers 
pounds!’ She smoothed the wrinkles on 
the travesty of a sleeve with pathetic 
complacence. ‘“‘My name is Mary. Don't 
ou like the name of Mary? Some people 
think it’s the beautiful of all for a 
I should think you were Gladys 


people ! 


cost 


most 
woman. 
| m ly 
Once more Beth’s head gave that quick, 
involuntary toss. 

‘Indeed, I’m 
Elizabeth 


not, then! I’m Elizabeth. 
Elliot. IT am take up 
work, but my plans are not very settled. 


Until they are I would rather not talk of 
th 


yomny to 


em if you don’t mind.” 

The freckled girl’s eves brightened with 
curiosity, and she proceeded to cross-ques- 
tion, with suave disreyvard of the warniny. 
Mare? 

“Certainly not.” 

“Thought it didn’t look quite your style! 
Governess, | \ Superior, finish- 
ng. Pity you look so young! You won't 
vet more than eighty, but you can manage 
n that if lunch and 
Comes hard on boots if you have to take 
the children for 


should say. 


they vive vou tea, 
walks.” 

“Tam not 
“Secretary : Typewriting ? 
done! We have lots of them here. You 
can tell them by backs round shoul- 
dered, stooping, but if you get a good pitch 
ou won't mind that 


to be a yvoverness.” 
Awtully over- 


thei 


No one cares anything 
‘bout appearance after they have been here 
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a few months. They all grow frumpy and 
careless and untidy.” 

“7 shan’t!” 

The freckled girl put her head on one 
side and favoured Beth with a critical stare. 
Her eyes were a light yellow-brown—not 
unlike the colour of the freckles themselves 
—the top teeth projected markedly over 
the lower. She was really astonishingly 
plain, yet there was something attractive 
in the odd, ugly face, in the bird-like 
curiosity of gaze, the innocent complacence 
with self. For a minute on end she stared 
fixedly, then nodded her head in emphatic 
confirmation, 

“In a month’s time you won't do your 
hair in curls—you’ll screw it round in a 
tight little knot. In a month’s time you 
won’t wear frilling in your sleeves, it will 
be too much fag to sew it in. In a month's 
time you won’t change your blouse for the 
evening—the only nightgown you'll want 
will be the one in which you can tumble 
straight into bed. In a month’s time you 
will look grey and tired, and, what’s more 
to the point, you won't care if you do!” 

But Beth emphatically refused to be con- 
vinced. 

won't! T should! I'd care awfully! 
If you are still here at the end of three 
months, Miss—er—Miss——” 

Higgs.” 

“You will see that T am an exception to 
your rule! T have too much self-respect 
to let myself drift, and I don’t intend to 
work to the point of exhaustion when I 
become a mere machine. One can only be 
a girl once. It’s a sin to kill one’s youth.” 

Mary Higgs smiled eloquently. 

“Ah! so they all say. They all talk in 
the same way at the start. I did myself. 
You wait and see! It’s the extras that do 
it, the wretched extras! Every day there's 
something you never thought of, mounting 
up and up, putting out all your accounts, 
so that you dave to work like a slave to 
make up the deficiency. Have you reckoned 
up what it’s going to cost you here? Add 
on another fifth and you'll be about right. 
Can't do it on less—I’m a champion squeezer 
and I know. Got many friends in town? ” 
“No None.” 

“Neither have I. Odd, isn’t it? 
ing! Free, untrammelled. Can do what 
you like, and no one to interfere. Society 
at home, and liberty abroad. What could 
you wish for more? I think we are jolly 


lucky.” 
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“Beth told, and the freckled girl stared in amaze.” 
oked down at the lanky figure and omething brewing Fell me 
nd in the moment of laughing thing.” 
len, inconsequent moistening ot Beth told, and the freckled 
eye Phere omething pathetre in amaze, her thin plain ace 
m th working inl, to cloquent. Surprise, 
fit j her room made a yvala day, proval, doubt. and consideration 
wh Whole appearance poke o read in transparent rotation, 
verty and strugyle. She wa corresponding thought 
nthe nary acceptance ot braim Her chin dropped 
| ter her voice, her accent, her turi which did duty for eyebrow 
i jail | at times upon a half way up her forehead 
Cul ! a brave heart “Well I never! I mivht have guessed 
l maiyv: ; heart, eayer to till Doomsday, but 1 hould 
her nh ple re ind cheer a deso thouvht of that! What wel 
\1 toward con vou preter it to vetting hold 
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till you try! There are some odd kind of 
people in this litthe hamlet, my dear, and 
if they can take advantage of your ignor- 
ance thev’ll do it, so don’t make any mis- 
take. Money down and no credit, and an 
agreement for meals if you work by the day 
—have it all cut and dried before you bevin, 
and take no risks. You'll have some weird 
experiences before you've done. don’t 

avy it’s a bad idea; it isn’t. Supplies a 
long-felt need, as the papers sav. If you've 
the strength of an ox, and the skin of a 
rhinoceros, I don’t see why vou shouldn't 
make enough to rub along, but it will be a 
pull at the start ; bound to be a pull. We've 
all got to serve our apprenticeship, what- 
ever we take up. Let’s hear your plan of 
campaign.” 

Beth struggled against a deepening de 
pression. In her heart of hearts she knew 
that she fell far short of the standard sup- 
plied by the rhinoceros and the ox, and 
the idea of a long, dragyving apprenticeship 
was not inspiriting. Her circulars were 
already printed and she had mentally 
prided herself on the completeness of her 
preparations, but her pride died a rapid 
death before the freckled girl’s searching 
questioning After a few minutes’ hum- 
ming and hawing she swallowed her pride, 
and humbly asked for advice, when it ap- 
peared that Mary Higgs had very definite 
views on the subject of a suitable site. The 
more aristocratic mansions she waved on 
one side as labour lost. *“* They'll have 
maids, my dear! Shillings won't count 
nth them. They couldn't be bothered.” 
\7ith the cheaper ones also she was equally 
sweeping. use; need every penny. 
Got to do things themselves, or do without.” 
But between these two extremes of the com- 
munity there appeared to be left a large 
residue, and after due consideration Miss 
Higgs gave her verdict in favour of several 
great blocks of flats overlooking a beauti 
ful, though somewhat unfashionable park 
Hundreds of ’em —all close together: no 
need to waste time and money flying about. 
If you're bound to try, that’s the place to 
try in, setter vet a directory at once, and 
Write down the names.” 

Beth had intended to hand in her circulars 
it the various doors without troubling about 
the names, but her adviser scoffed at the 


idea. “If you want them to be used for 
lighting the kitche n fire, or to be rolled into 
spills—well and ood—voull get your 
Wish! If you intend them to get the 
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length of the mistress, addresses you must 
have, and even then it’s a toss up if they'll 
ever be read. Now if you cow/d run to it, 
the only sure thing would be a square enve- 
lope and a penny stamp, for all the world 
like a high-toned private letter. Then be- 
fore she’s time to stop, she’ll be into it, and 
have swallowed the canon and the lady at 
a gulp. After that, if she’s nothing else, 
she'll be curious, and will have you in, to 
stare at, and see what kind of a girl it is 
who has started a new profession. Then 
as the Yankees say—it will be ‘ up to you’ 
to make her engage you whether she wants 
or not.” 

Beth shivered, but the advice was good 
and she knew it, and acceded to the pro- 
posal of the penny stamps with an alacrity 
which evidently astonished her companion. 

“Try one block at a time, and go slow 
till you see how things work. Pennies 
mount up!” she declared oracularly. Then 
with good-natured anxiety: “If the worst 
comes to the worst, you can knock it off 
food. I’ve lived on one meal a day for 
weeks at a time when I’ve been out of a 
shop. It’s not so bad as you'd think. You 
get such a heap of enjoyment over the one 
meal when it comes. And the figger! It’s 
fine for the figger! I got my waist down to 
nineteen inches. I should say yours was 
twenty-four. It wouldn't do you any harm 
to bant for a few weeks. It’s chic to be thin.” 

Beth tried valiantly not to laugh, but in 
spite of herself a snigger made itself 
heard, and to her relief the freckled girl 
joined in the chorus without the faintest 
sign of annoyance. “Fun! isn’t it?” she 
asked genially. “Exciting! To live in a 
crowd and hear what everyone is doing. As 
yood as a novel.” 

It was ten o'clock when Beth left the 
freckled girls room. Intimacy pro- 
eressed so rapidly that it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that Mary 
should array herself in a cotton dressing 
jacket, wash her hair in the hand basin, 
and lie on the rug to dry it before the tire 
The hair was short and thin, but its owner 
serene complacence seemed to tind satis- 
faction even in these deficienc 

‘So convenient to have short hair! 
Dries so quickly. Such a tag when you've 
a lot. Yakes up so much time. You've 
got masses. Cant wash it at nights, can 
vou? Cold in the head. Mine dries in 
ten minutes; dry as a bone! 

It was the same story when later on she 
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rewed the scanty locks into a knot about 
the size of a walnut, and stalked unabashed 
ong the corridor in her dressing jacket to 
nspect her new friend’s room. Beth felt 
a pang of compunction as she threw open 
her door, for it did not seem possible that 
placence could withstand the contrast 


veen the two rooms; the one so barren 
and colourless, the other so glowingly com 
fortable and homelike. She averted her 
eyes, not Wi hing to behold the shadow 


which must certainly fall over the expressive 
face, but after a minute’s pause Mary’s voice 
broke on her ear, jaunty and complacent as 
ever 

Got a chair like mine, haven't you? 
Just the same, but mine is lower in the 
eat. Like ’em low—luxurious—restful. 
Heap ot things about, haven't your Have 
to dust them yourself. Maids are too busy. 
Very pretty, but crowd up a room, Give 
me space!” 

Once more Beth felt herself forced into 
an apologetic attitude as regards the dainty 


etceteras of her room; once more Mary 
Higgs preened herself with an aur of 
iperiority. After Beth had retired to bed 
that night she lay awake thinking over the 
events of the day, and several times over 
the sound of laughter rang out oddly upon 
the stillness. She was meditating on the 
freckled girl’s point of view, and adapt 
ing it to meet her own needs. Strange 


how it transformed one’s outlook; how 
speedily drawbacks were changed into ble 

ings; deficiencies into reasons for pride and 
joy! If one could attain to such a height 


of contentment and sustain it, plus perhaps 
a little more consideration for the feelings 
of others, how immensely would the pro 
blem of life be lichtened! 

Next morning Beth indulyed in a_ bed 
room fire on her own account, and having 
provided herselt with a directory and a 


goodly supply of stamps and envelope 
proceeded to the task of addressing het 
circulat She wrote steadily all the morn 
ing, and in the afternoon set off to inspect 
the buildu whose lds he had written 

hundred time over, and in which she 
hoped lay hidden the work of the future 

It was a dull November afternoon, and 
the reat cit looked its dullest and 
dreariest No trace of the sun in the thick 

I ky, no spot of colour in the street 


k ind fixed, j expressions; and 


} 


Phe pedestrian hurried along with hunched 


Seth hurried with the rest, an unnotice 


able unit in the crowd, a girl in a black 
coat and skirt, with a white anxious face 
there were hundreds more like her to be 
met at every corner! She had heard that 
it was unpleasant for a young girl to go 
about alone in London; that she was subject 
to more attention than was desirable: bu 
no one troubled to look at her as sh 
hurried along—no one seemed aware o 
her existence. 

Suddenly at the corner of a street tl 
flats came into sight: block after bloc 
of dull red buildings, with balconies to tl 
sitting-room windows, and across the road 
a stretch of fog and gloom which wa 
posedly al park, Beth slackened her pace, 
and tilted her head to study the serried 
windows. Coming from a city where flats 
are unknown, it was thrilling to realise the 
amount of life pent up within these towering 
walls Hundreds of homes, hundreds of lif 


histories in the making; hundreds of 
creatures livin de by side, so clos 
gether that a tap on the walls could mak 


itself heard, yet often ignorant of the ver 


names or lace of the people who inhabit 
the next room. How strange it seemed! 

Beth’s craning glance tailed to di-cov 
a sien of life at the windows, For 
most part the lower panes were wathed 
folds of silk or muslin, and those which 
were bare presented a black void even less 


inviting. She walked onward, peering 
through each doorway a he passed, t 
discover the numbers which she had chosen 
at random to write on the envelopes—5 
to 150 Here it was at last. A te sellated 
hall, with a lift half way down its length 
a shivering porter attendance. Bet! 


tood doubtfully on the threshold, wonder- 
ing if he would demand her purpose, 
he would drive het away but he al 
seemed oblivious of her presence, and pr 
sently an electric bell summoned him from 
above 

Whom would he bring down? Qne ol the 


women to whom her circular was even 


now wendiny its Way \ lonely woman, 
a busy woman, an idle woman, a delicate 
woman; above all, a kindly woman, who 
would deal tenderly with a ¢ rl fighting 
her Wa in the big world? Th litt 
descended, and its occupants pr sed to 
wards the street--a grim-faced elderly man 
with ao grim-faced elderly wite. Beth’s 
eager ey nned their faces, and hrank 
ibashed The two dark t ré went 0 

into the treet but every minute, as it 
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seemed, the bell whizzed anew, and the 
lift whirled up and down, bearing fresh 
loads of occupants, who streamed hurriedly 
past the quiet watcher in the doorway. 
What had she expected, that the survey 
left her so chilled and sad? Why did the 
idea of failure grip suddenly at her heart, 
bringing with it a shiver of deadly dread ? 
It seemed impossible that these quiet-faced, 
quick-moving, self-possessed, capable people 
had need of any help that a girl could 
bestow. She felt intinitely removed from 
them all, like an inhabitant of another 
sphere. 

The lift whirled down, and once more 
the porter turned the key in the lock. For 
the first time the sound of voices accom- 
panied the movement: voices, and—could 
it be possible ?—laughter, feminine laughter, 
pitched in a high, shrill note. Then came 
a rustling of silks, a whiff of scent, and 
down the corridor came a slim figure ar- 
raved in extravagantly fashionable and 
vividly-tinted garments. The coat and skirt 
were of violet, trimmed with gold and 


white, the enormous hat was laden with 
flowers of every shade, an ermine stole was 
thrown back from the shoulders, the hands 
were thrust into an enormous muff, 

The porter hurried to whistle for a taxi, 
while the lady stood waiting upon the 
step. Beth caught a glimpse of golden 
hair and a suspiciously pink cheek beneath 
the sweeping brim of the hat. She stared 
her hardest, believing herself safe from 
observation, but apparently her gaze had 
a compelling power, for suddenly, without 
any apparent reason, the stranger wheeled 
round and returned her gaze with one of 
frankest curiosity. 

Beth caught her breath in amaze, for, 
after the experiences of the last hour, that 
glance was a revelation indeed. She was 
looking into a face more exquisitely, per- 
fectly beautiful than she had ever beheld 
out of a picture; nay, it was more beautiful 
than any picture, for it was alive: the 
sweet lips acurve, the great eyes dewy and 
luminous with light. While one might have 
counted twenty the two girls stared into 


“The stranger wheeled round and returnei her gaze with one of frankest curiosity.” 
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hers face then a tax drew up to 
r. and with another swirl of silken 
thr tranger swept forward and 
eat. 
illowed low] down street; 


no wish to stay lonver — better to 
e with the memory of that exquisite 
h in her mind Who could she 


beautiful creature in her garish 


th the rouge upon her cheeks 
ure urely needed no beauty but 
wn thi irl with the face of a 


the hard, untutored laugh: 


Beth had an intuition that Mrs. Charrington 
we | ve trongly disapproved of any 
I between herself and the lovely 
ranver: nevertheless, a great longing wa 

n he heart that the 1 ht meet ayain. 
In the le of the night she awoke 
\ . had had a dream that a 
vi was calling to her, calling for help, 


a tense with pain. The 
the lovel stran r had looked into 


nd the eves were wide with tears 


CHAPTER IX 
STAMFORD REID 


leisure moments, when the busine 


was over, and he was alone in 

helor lodvings, Stamford Reid found 
its continually wandering in the 

rie rl to whom he had acted 
nceonscious m enger of disaster 
betore in hi calm, well-ordered 


he come into personal touch 


dy. and the incident had left a 
ind abidiu impression. Over and 
n the scene would rise before him 
ild ce im im nation the wide, 
{1 hall with the curtained 

n-ide which he had stood talkin 
daughter of the hou He had no 
of Cynthia, though he wa 
that she had looked handsome and 
I pleased at h OWN appearance 
tioned nd he had answered 
he had answered, blurting forth 
which he should have kept. stricth 
thes ddenly he had 

that snowdrift of a girl, white a 

mat the lark-hued curtain 
| whit with beautitul, 
en eve he looked like a girl who 
t and it had been 
tat! He <huddered 


drive it from his mind. If only he could 


have helped her to tind work and so solved 
the money problem, as some slight recom- 
pense for his blunder It Was horrible to 
think that such a girl need work at all, 
but if work were a nece ty, why had she 
been so decided in refusing his offered ser- 


vice it seemed extraordinary that a 
pennile should reject the prospect 
of a comfortable home ind Stamtord Reid 
was more inclined t believe that the 
memory of his initial blunder wi oO pain- 


ful that the virl shrank from any further 
dealings with himself. When Muss Char- 
rington had carried him away to the con- 
servatory Beth Elliot had made no move- 


ment to follow lancing surreptitiously 
through = the la door, he had caught 
limpses of het ttil bent forward in her 


chair, her chin supported in the cup of her 


hand. Such a little figure she had looked 


in the midst of tl bi room, all in black 


this time, with one white hand resting on 
her knee, and the pal old ot her hair 
ashine the autumn un Phat was 
another picture wl h retusea to be 
banished from memory, his last limps 


of Beth Elliot before her departure trom 
] iverpool He had not even bidden her 
eod-bve. for Miss Charrington had let him 
into the hall by a second door leading out 
of the conservatory, and unusual 
diftidence had prevented any objection on 
his part. Beth had disappeared into space, 
it city which 


into the vast space of the gre 
has been truly called the best hiding place 
of the world It w ten to one against his 
Stamford Reid 


better so; an 


evel eciny het 
a ured that it w 
fortul tel could 


nequaintance o unt 
never blossom into fruit It was nothing 


to him that a virl whom he had met on two 
occasions should have left the city; there 

were plenty ot rls left charming girls 
irls who were obviously partial to him- 
elt Miss Charrineton, for example He 
turned hi ittention. te rds Cynthia, and 
deliberately strove to prove het upertority 
to her friend, but instantly hb thoughts 
became v. e and confused; the clearness 
of vision which ! nt Beth Elliot’ 
with tonishin completeness ol 
detail, tors him utter when her more 

brilliant troend tion 

Stamtord Reid interest in the opposite 
by any question ol 
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come. By that time, if all went well, his 
position would be assured, and it would be 
time to settle down. He had no wish for a 
rich wife. Despite popular opinion to the 
contrary, the Englishman is in many re- 
spects the most romantic in the world. In 
manner he is quiet, shy, undemonstrative, 
but deep down in his heart is a shrine 
dedicated to love alone. The mercenary 
element which characterises the love affairs 
ot his Latin’ brothers is conspicuously 
wanting in his case. He will marry for 
love, and work for silver. So deeply 1: 
this instinct planted in his heart that he 
will be rather prejudiced than attracted by 
the knowledge that a girl has large ex 
pectations of wealth. Stamford knew that 
Cynthia Charrington was heiress to a con 
siderable fortune, but the only deduction 
which he had drawn from the information 
was that it was a pity for her own sake, for 
she would have been more attractive if she 
had been less confident and assured, less 
reckless in speech and manner, It never 
for a moment occurred to him to connect 
Cynthia with the wife of the future, but the 
cirl was pretty and amusing, the house wa 
a pleasant one at which to visit, and as the 
weeks passed by he yprew into the habit 
of paying informal evening calls at fairly 
frequent intervals. 

Alone in his rooms, the prospect seemed 
to hold out unusual attractions; he started 
out on the long walk up Princes Avenue 
with a plea ant feeling otf expectation ; he 
returned by the same route feeling almost 
invariably tired, and vag ucly depres ed 
It was hardly worth walking so far after 
the day’s work. Another evening he would 
tay at home with a book and a pipe, or 
drop in for a chat with Dauglish. He had 
not enough self-knowledve to understand 
that what he was really hoping tor was 
news of Beth Elliot, and that his depression 
was really a name for another sentiment, 

There was no disappointment in = an 
evening with Dauglish in his room, from 
the visitor’s point at least It had been an 


unexpected compliment to be invited in the 
first instance, though Stamford’s inherent 
self-esteem failed to see anything’ extra 
ordinary in the fact that perhaps the most 
brilliant member of the literary circle of 


the city should have shown 0 marked a 


desire for hi company Not once but ayain 
and again he had received special invita 
tion ind the distinction had been all the 
vreater that no othet vest had been asked 


to meet him. The professor in his shabby 
coat served him a cup of shockingly bad 
coffee on his arrival, and for the rest of the 
evening played the part of an intent and 
courteous audience. Himself one of the 
most widely informed of men, he figura- 
tively sat at the feet of the young cotton 
salesman, and with the utmost courtesy 
listened to lengthy statements which he 
could have controverted in a dozen words. 
A more intellectual man would not have con- 
sented to such a waste of opportunity, but 
Stamford Reid was blissfully unconscious 
that while he was setting forth his crude 
views and opinions he was being as truly 
vivisected as an animal beneath the sur- 
geon’s knife. It was nothing, and less than 
nothing, to Malcolm Dauglish what this 
young cotton salesman thought on the burn- 
ing questions of the day, except in so far 
as they served as a revelation of his own 
mind and character. As he stood leaning 
against the mantelpiece, his hands thrust 
deep into the baggy pockets of his coat, his 
eyebrows drawn together over the eyes, he 
was turning the searchlight of his power- 
ful brain upon the unconscious speaker, 
summoning him before a mental tribunal, 
taking his measure; passing sentence. 

Clear and precise a were his usual 
mental reasonings, Dauglish had never 
frankly avowed to himself the object of this 
silent judyment, yet the realisation lay deep 
that the outcome was big with con equences 
to his own life \ handsome fellow; 
voodly to look at; attractive to the eve; 
honest: straightforward; well principled ; 
in a certain limited sense, intelligent and 
appreciative o ran the credit account, 
and it made no mean record On the other 
hand must be entered a_ conventional, 
commonplace personality irradiated by no 
spark of enthusiasm; an obtuse satisfaction 
with self; a cold and cautious nature, which, 
if it would never go far wrong, would of a 
urety never rise to any preat heights. In 
short, an average specimen ot the average 
man. who voes through life half deaf, halt 
blind. and dies convinced that he has seen 
the whole. Malcolm Dauglish counted him 
up with unerring skill, and came to a big 
decision, 

This man was not worthy to become the 
husband of Cynthia Charrington! So tal 
as it Was in any one man’s power, he, Mal- 
colm Dauglish, would prevent such a sacri 
fee trom coming to pass. 

PND OF CHAPTER NINE] 
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2. THE TANGLES OF 
MAN’S MAKING 


HERE is a great difference between the 
ancient and the modern way of view- 
ing calamities. The modern mind has 
blamed God; the ancient mind blamed 
man, The ancient had no doubt that 
evil fortune fell only upon evil men. It 
surprised and pained the ancient when 
suffering fell upon the good; his  per- 
plexity was great when he saw the ungodly 
in such prosperity. (See Ps, xxxvii. and 
Ixxil.) The modern feels the perplexity, 
but his criticism, unlike that of Job’s 
friends, goes out against Nature, or the 
(od of Nature. We saw these two 
classes of mind in contrast to one another 
inour last paper. In that paper I confined 
my thoughts to those calamities which 
lay outside man’s control. 


The Man-Made Calamities 

It must, however, be admitted that a 
very large proportion of the calamities 
which stagger us are within man’s control, 
tc. tis often found that a little knowledge, 
a little foresight, a little care in observing 
the laws of Nature, would have prevented 
all chance of the calamity which resulted 
in a heavy sacrifice of life. 

If a man walks off the roof of a house, 
and breaks his leg by the fall, we do not 
blame Nature; we blame the man. He 
is living in a world governed by certain 
laws: he ought to be aware of these 
laws; if he disregards them, he suffers, 
and he has only himself to blame. We 
all agree to this proposition when it Is a 
case like that of the man walking delib- 
erately off the roof of a house. But we 

3%5 


do not always feel the same when the 
story of a great calamity is told us. Then 
our pity and our sense of the pain ex- 
perienced and the havoc wrought in a 
hundred homes awake and cry out against 
the disaster. 

Yet here the storm of conflicting 
feelings aroused in our hearts — and 
naturally so aroused — must not be 
allowed to obscure our judgment. The 
cases in which sad and piteous havoc is 
wrought may stand upon exactly the same 
footing as the case in which we blame the 
man for walking off the roof; they may 
be due to neglect of some law of Nature 
or life. 

These cases may not be so imme- 
diately clear to us as in the simple 
case of walking off the roof: the cause 
may be further removed from the result ; 
it may be—it probably is—due not to the 
action of one of the victims, but to that 
of one of the responsible officials; yet 
none the jess the calamity is not due to 
Nature, but to some one who has ignored 
Nature. Carelessness, want of forethought, 
indifference to risk due to familiarity with 
danger, may be at the bottom of the 
calamity. When, for instance, as in 
the Sunderland disaster, hundreds of 
children lost their lives the main cause 
of the disaster was due to the fact that 
the doors were made to open inwards ; 
the crowd of poor little children within 
pressed against the doors and prevented 
the latter from being opened: had the 
doors been made to open outwards, the 
pressure would have forced them open. 
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As it the exit became a 
barrier agaist here are, alas! 
hundreds of similar cases in which want of 
thought, or a selfish indulgence in habit 
at the wrong moment and in the wrong 


Was, means ol 


a} 


place, has ended in dire calamity —in lost 
lives, in broken hearts, and in lonely 
homes. In such cases it is man, not 


Nature or God, who must be blamed. 


Where to Lay the Blame 
The blameworthiness of man for many 


of the ills of life ought to be clearly 
understood. 

“s edies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated sky 

( us free scope: only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs when we irselves are dull.” 

It is we ourselves who are to blame, vet 
often we even treat our carelessness as 
though it were a part of our religion. 
Faith in God's providence is excellent as 
a calming power in our lives—in_ one 
ense we cannot have too much of it; 


but it is no part of faith in Providence 
to ignore the very conditions of existence 
under which, in God's providence, we were 
born. Yet here man has brought upon 
himself countless evils, and has even pel 
sisted in refusing to adopt the protection 
nowledge of Nature put into his 


Which k 


hand. Under a false idea that 1t was 
mor ligious to Jeave matters alone, 
di es were left unattacked, and simple 
means of safety were denounced as 
ImMpiot The belief that disease was a 


punishment hindered sanitary 


science Phe notion that certain ailments 
or evi were due to the agency of demons 
led men to look to religious ceremonies 


Nature 


knowl rarer ot 


for t remedy. As the evil was super 
natural. in their view, it could only yield 
to supernatural remedies. Thus it came 
to »p that paintul diseases were lett 
unt d and much-needed protectivi 
mea vere disdained. 
Superstition and Ignorance 

Examples are plentiful Satan was the 
Prince of the Power of the Air. Storms, 
therefore, were due to his wicked inter- 
vent Phunderstorms were naturally 
ciuabohe. Avainst the evil 
inf] it] nds ot perstitious cere 
monit cre resorted Relics, wax 


images of the Saviour or of the Virgin, 
consecrated bells The 
bells rang out with holy voices against the 
evil one. Those who have travelled and 
have climbed the belfries ot toreign 
churches have read the quaint ins¢ riptions 
which tell us of the faith in the potency 
of bell-ringing. Some of these ins riptions 
are quoted by Dr. Andrew D. White. At 


Lugano an inscription runs thus: 


were employed. 


Repels demons, and 


und of this bell vanquishes tempests, 


Then, 


At Pont-a-Mousson is found this: 


* They praise God, put to flight the clouds, 
Affright the demons, call the people. 
In the same neighbourhood a bell is made 
to say proudly, 
lonirua.”’ (“It 
thunders.’’) 


» sum gut dissipo 
is who dissipate the 


Lightning's Death-Toll 


When, however, Franklin invented his 
lightning red, and proved that by observ- 
ing and being guided by Nature a simple 
protection could be provided, thought- 
ful people began to see the irrelevancy 
and superstition which governed the old 
But the 
sentimentalism 1s 


practices, spirit of superstition 
olten 
superstition IS 


This explains 


hard: as 
confused with 
often mistaken for religion. 
the fierce opposition which was given to 
the adoption of the lightning conductor 
The theory 


lie Ss 


sentiment 


as a means of protection, 
that storms were the work of the evil 
one was discarded; the lightning 


conductor was looked upon as a_ pre 
sumptuous interference with the ways ol 
Providence. One good man, we are told, 
talked about the presumption of philo- 
sophy in erecting iron rods to draw the 


lightning from the clouds. . . . He 


talked of presuming upon God, as Petet 
attempted to walk upon the water, and 
of attempting to control the artillery 


heaven! It took long to persuacdk people 
that it was as right and fitting to protect 
ourselves “ effects of lightning 
as against those of rain and wind 
by the means God has put into our hands.” 


agamst thie 


The reluctance or intellectual inability 
to realise this simple truth cost the 
churches dear. Franklin's discovery was 
made in 1752; but prejudice or super- 
tition for a long time refused to adopt it. 
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The Tower of St. Mark at Venice was 
struck by lightning in 1761 and again in 
1762; not till 1766 was a_ lightning rod 
placed upon it. From that date the 
tower was never struck. Ten years 
elapsed before Franklin’s discovery was 
acted upon in England; it was not till 
1762 that a lightning conductor was used 
to protect a church. So great was the 
loss occasioned by the reluctant spirit of 
prejudice that within something over thirty 
years after Franklin’s discovery it was cal- 
culated that 400 church towers had been 
damaged and 120 bell-ringers killed. One 
horrible result of the delay to use this 
simple and effective protection is recorded. 
In 1767 the church of San Nazaro, at 
Brescia, was struck by lightning: 200,000 
lbs. of gunpowder were stored in the vaults 
of the church ; the powder exploded ; one- 
sixth of the city was “ destroyed and 
more than 3,000 lives were lost.” 


Most Ills are not Inevitable 

I have said enough to show that there 
are calamities for which we must. hold 
man responsible. If we reflect we shall, 
I think, come to the conclusion that the 
troubles which can be traced to man’s 
want of knowledge, or want of obedience 
to Nature, are greater in number and 
degree than those which arise from the 
inevitable convulsions of Nature. If 
earthquake and voleano destroy their 
thousands, carelessness, ignorance, impro- 
vidence, filthy habits, an obstinate con- 
tentment with insanitary conditions have 
destroyed their tens of thousands. 

I know that it may be said it is hard 
that tens of thousands should suffer 
and perish through ignorance of the Taws 
of Nature, Certainly it does appear hard, 
especially when a vast proportion of those 
who suffer are not responsible for their 
Ignorance. This raises another question 
Which needs further and fuller treatment. 
It may suffice here to say that, given a 
World governed by laws, we must accept 
the fixity and invariableness of such 
laws, We cannot reasonably ask that the 
laws shall be suspended because Wwe are 
Ignorant, or demand that they shall work 
only when it is pleasant tous that they 
should work. 

Meanwhile the one point for us to 
note is that when we carefully examine 


the causes which lead to calamities 
we find that many of these are the 
results of human ignorance, vanity, or 
superstition, It is man’s disregard of 
Nature which must bear the blame. In 
any survey of life’s dark things we ought 
to subtract those evils which can_ be 
avoided by man. We must not call those 
evils inevitable which it is in the power 
of man to avert. 

These calamities are sad, deplorable, 
heart-rending ; but if they are due to a 
neglect of Nature’s teachings, they must 
be included among the class of those ills 
which are not inevitable. 


These Evils May be Mitigated, if not Abolished 

The evils which are not inevitable are 
clearly within our power to mitigate, if 
not to abolish altogether. This is pre- 
cisely what we find by experience. In 
every case—I think I am right in 
saying, in every case in which a light- 
ning conductor was properly fixed to a 
public building, the building ren- 
dered immune from danger in the most 
violent storm. The church at Rosen- 
berg had been so frequently struck by 
lightning that the peasants feared to 
go there. “ Three times was the spire 
rebuilt, and it was not until 1778 that 
the authorities permitted a rod to be 
attached. Then all trouble ceased.”” The 
moment we listen to the voice of Nature 
and obey her bidding, we gain her pro- 
tection and her beneficence. Take a few 
instances. The death-rate in London in 
the seventeenth century was probably 80 
per 1,000; it is now probably below 20 per 
1,000. This enormous gain is due to better 
sanitary conditions, increased care and 
advancing knowledge of hygiene. In the 
years between 1850-60, out of every 
million people in England, 4,000 died of 
diseases due to bad drainage and water; 
in 1888 this death-rate was reduced by 
more than half-—the deaths being less than 
2,000. Formerly, smallpox carried off 
thousands. The triumph of care and 
knowledge was signalised in 18go when 
in the whole of London, with its popula- 
tion of more than 4,000,000, only one 
person died from smallpox, 

Tlie general result of the greater care and 
increased intelligence is this: Men and 
women live longer; the average increase of 
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This may 
contine oul 


human life is about four year 

be stated in another way, if we 
thoughts for a moment France, 
statistics on the subject have been so kept 
that definite conclusions can be drawn. In 
the eighteenth century _ average length 
of human life was 23 yea between 1825 
and 1830 it was 32 aoe yrer 8 months: 
in 1864, 37 years and 6 months. An 
increase from 23 to 32% is an increase of 
more than 42 per cent.; the increas 
from 23 to 374 is an increase of more than 
63 per cent. 


The Power that is in Our Hands 

The power of improving and protecting 
human life, and of increasing its length, 
is put into our hands. We live in a 
world which is governed by law, but the 
power to add to human happiness and 
security is largely put into our own 
hands. We may live surrounded by 
mysteries and catastrophes may startle us, 
but we have in our hands the opportunity 
of banishing many of our worst enemies ; 


[TO BI 


where 


we are not helpless victims, the sport of 
chance or caprice, or of malignant powers : 
we live in a world of order: we can 
invoke the protection of Nature’s laws. 
By the use of our intelligence and obser- 
vation, by and thought, by the 
cultivation of fitting habits of cleanliness 
and health, we may 
and mental welfare, 
may reach greatet 
happiness. 

The stimulus of necessity 
us good: the fidelity of the 
chasten us for our 
guarantees of security when we obey 
them: the development of habits of 
watchfulness and industry will not only 
invigorate our characters, but will open 
up to us new joys by showing us what 
regions still remain for us to conquer. 
Life’s hard things appeal to some of our 
best qualities : they rebuke our inertness ; 
they quicken our understanding; they 
kindle our sympathies. There is good 
behind the dark things of the world. 


care 
secure our bodily 
and in doing so we 
security and greater 


may do 
laws which 
mistakes gives us 
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The Only Way 


A Story of the Sea 


By OSWALD 


MONG those who know him it is 
recognised that Knoch Carron, skip- 
per of the tugboat Tuskar, and commo- 
dore of the Yellow Band Towing Fleet, is 
in many respects a good deal better than 
his openly professed faith. He is a jaunty 
little man with years that no one can rightly 
sive a number to, the laughter of indifference 
ever in his eve, and often a word of scorn 
upon his lips; a man professing contempt 
for many things which others tacitly accept, 
and alwavs having a way and a will of his 
own. At the same time, it is a matter of 
comment on the Mersey that, whenever there 
is an especially tricky bit of towing to be 
done, it is Captain Enoch Carron who is 
ordered out for it. 

It was about twenty-four hours after the 
City of Tokio went down in the Gulf that 
Captain Carron made his famous declaration 
of indifference, and only another forty-eight 
hours had gone by when he gave his 
memorable proof of the trickiness of words. 
It all began when the Juskar sheered into 
the squadron of tugboats waiting at the 
jetty for their tidal orders, and the coming 
aboard of Morrison of the Tartar with one 
of the evening papers. With the crews of 
a couple of tugs for audience, Morrison 
proceeded to pass alone the story of the 
disaster in the Gulf, and when it was shown 
how Captain Spencer had remained by 
his ship to the last, and had gone down 
with his feet planted on her bridge, Enoch 
Carron threw back his head and mockinely 
trolled : 


Ill stick to the ship, lads; vou save vour lives 

no one t love me, vou've children and 
WIVes 

You take to the beats, lads, praving to Heaven 
above ; 

But Til go down in the anger deep with the 
hip howe 


After this he gave his scorn a clear run, 
“It's alla 
pack o' sentimental nonsense,” he growled, 


and spoke some bitine words 


“and if T was on the jurv Vd hane out 
fra verdict of ‘Suicide without a rae of 
excuse.” don't hold with these faney 
hotions one hit It heroism; it’s 


WILDRIDGE 


simply pride and foolishness. What d’you 
say, Morrison ? ”’ 

The captain of the Tartar dropped his 
paper down the cabin companion. ‘‘ There’sa 
bit o’ truth in what ye say,”’ he responded, 
speaking slowly, like a man who weighed 
his words, ‘‘ but only a bit. It’s foolishness, 
I'll own; but so's a lot of things that we're 
mighty fond of. With some folks it’s one 
thing, and with some it's another. Somehow 
I reckon it up that all luxuries are fool- 
ishness, but most of ’em are pleasant, 
and heroism is just one of the luxuries. 
And, after all, I don’t know but what, if 
the worst ever came to the worst, I'd like 
t’ go into port that way myself.” 

“I salute ye, sir.” With a fine sweep, 
Captain Carron raised his fingers to his cap. 
“We'll have your name inscribed on the 
British roll of heroes, and we'll have your 
figger carved in stone with a sootable motto. 

He perished for sentimental reasons!’ 
How'd that do?” 

“It'll not do,” Jack Hetherington, better 
known as “ Big Jack,’’ the mate of the 
Tuskar, interposed. There’s such things 
as special circumstances. What about sal- 
vage, f'r instance ?’ 

I'd make allowance,"’ Carron replied, 
speaking seriously at last. “ As f'r salvage, 
a skipper should risk the last hair on his 
head to prevent another man putting up 
a big bill against his ship, and as for the 
general point, I can find a bit of excuse for 
some captains going down with the boat, 
though in most cases it’s not a matter o’ 
bravery, but sheer desperation. You know 
f'r yourselves how the land lies. The sea’s 
mighty unkind t’ the man who makes 
mistakes, and it’s just as cruel t’ those who 
meet with accident. It never forgives. 
The man who loses his ship through no 
fault of his own gets just as roughly handled 
as the man who's a blooming blunderer ; 
he gets his name down on the Captains’ 
Register, and it’s writ with the same ink as 
the Recordin’ Angel dips his pen into, 
It'll never fade. You remember Captain 
Jacques, of the Salvador, one of the most 
cautious men what ever blew five whistles 
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sneaking along in a 


He's 


fr tugboat 

pile o’ mush off the Banks, going dead-slow. 
Suddenly a whale-back what's filled t’ the 
coamings with iron goods, comes along with 
her engin voing at the ‘full,’ takes the 
Salvador slap amidships, and the liner only 


gives her passengers time t’ tumble into the 
boa hen she chucks her bows aloft and 
) stern fil 
And the last that's seen of Captain 
Jacque he perched up all alone on the 
bridge, and by-'n’-by the noospapers put his 
name in fat tvpe and call him hero. Only 


in my opinion it a case of heroism, 


but a matter of despair, Cap'n Jacques 
kon up that his career 


He 


had just got tume t’ re 
as skipper of an ocean liner was done. 
d got t’ pay all the 


vasn't t’ blame, but lhe 
ime, and so he took what he thought was 
a short cut out of his troubles. <As it 
happened, the scheme didn't act, for a fool 
ith a life-belt managed t'’ land him, and 
now he’s rated as first mate aboard a tanker, 
ind that's the biggest prize the sea’s got t’ 
ffer him. <As 1 said before, I can find a 
ro] nd of excuse f'r a man who oes 
lown with his ship under those circum- 
tance but it silliness all the same, for 
never know what's going t' turn up.” 
Sut what about standing by for the 
| of the ship herselt Big Jack de- 


Gammon !’ Phe skipper snapped his 
fin derisively don’t beheve in it 
I ) it the Juskar round from Aberdeen 


built, and I’m as much at home 


own fireside, but if 


\ I 


booked f'r the bottom T’'ll make 
i It fr the boat I'd sooner be rated as 
\ ck-hand or a dock-hand all-alive-oh 
1 be a dead skipper with my name and 
in the papers and my virtoos cut on 


\t moment the captain took a sight 

! jett ind went off on another 

t Spect [1 oing t’ get my orders,”’ 
il Tere thr chief with St. 

of th Do-Be-Careful Line in tow, 
in hen he heave in sight I can general! 
I na call Ku what a fancy he's 

{ old { 

And re eno hen the head of the 
\ Ba | n Pleet and the hore 
lent ot thre line, facetiousls 

tened b river men the 
Caretul ot reputation for 


caution—reached the tugboat, the chief 
made a megaphone of his hands, and 
addressed himself to Captain Carron, 

Tuskar, ahoy ! Hlow’'s your coal 
supply 

‘Couple days, sir.” 


“And what about provisions ? 

“Couple of hours, sir.”’ 

St. Peter drove one of his fists sharply 
into the palm of the other; but the chief, 
who knew his man, joined in the ripple of 
laughter thre provoked and 
proceeded to give his orders 

‘Well, vou'd better do a bit of borrowing, 
Fill up with coals from the Tuscany, just as 


which sally 


you lie there, and we'll do some foraging 
for you. And then you may skip away 


south as fast as you can. The Andromeda’s 


coming along with her port engine broken 


down, and you've got to meet her and 
stand by. She'll be about a couple of 
hundred miles off the Fastnet, and if you 
get a move on you should be in touch 
with her before she sights the Head of 


Kinsale.’’ 


Phe skipper saluted pleasantly. This was 


real work, something better than dodging 
about the river after uncertain tows, and 
he welcomed it. An hour later the Tuskar 
was steaming down the Crosby Channel, 


her engines opened out to the “ full,”’ and 
Captain Carron, lounging on the bridge, was 
growling an emphatic malediction on the 
weather into which he was about to sail. 

“ Bit o’ desperate bad luck, Jack,” he 
Here's the glass down three- 
got our an’ the 
Going 


grumbled. 


tenths since we orders, 


North Cone a-flving at the pierhead 


t’ have our decks full o’ water all the way, 


and, mebbe, have t’ run for shelter in the 
end, An’ it’s the Andromeda what's broken 
down—tirst-cla ocean packet-—piece 
work that doesn’t come our way once Mm 
five years An’ a gale a-coming on.” 
“It'll be bad for the Andromeda as well,” 
the mate suggested, and then, with a 


deeper meaning, he added, 
and I'm thinkin’ that a bit 


strain on her 


‘She's got one 


engine winged, 


toughish 


weather'd put a 


other one 
Captain Carron chu kled 


And im that case 


‘Right oh!” 


he replied instead ot 


standiny by, we'd be slinging her along at 
alvage rate which isn't a bad set off to 
a wet skin 

All his expectation ot ivace, however, 


harply 
chief, 
of 
1 and 


owing, 
just as 
raging 
away 
meda’s 
roken 
r and 
of 
if you 
touch 
ad of 


is was 
xlging 
and 
uskar 
annel, 
and 
was 
n the 
uil. 
he 
three- 
the 
joing 
way, 
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yell,” 
th a 
t one 
a bit 
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al 


Mt to “At a word from the skipper the mate put the helm over and the Tuskar sheered 


closer in"—p. 372. 
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was destined to a most grievous disappoint 


ment. After a hard run through the night 
and the new day several hours old, with the 
north 


high, 


from the 
short and 


wind blowing up strongly 
east and the sea 
they raised the Head of Kinsale, and about 


running 


the same time a ragged line of smoke trailed 


across the grey horizon. As the Tuskar 
lumbered down the 
pitched wave, Captain Carron laid his hand 


and 


slope ot a steeply 


on the shoulder of the mate, bawled 


into his ear 
{ndromeda coming along ; know the cut 


of her jib anywhere, and she’s doing a 


sprint—looks as if she’d patched up het 
clockwork.” 

Again he turned to the rail and gripped 
it, craning his head well forward for anothet 
liner, and then he 


view of the oncoming 


returned to the man at the wheel. 


All a goose chase, Jack,”’ he cried. 
‘She's doing a dozen knots.” 
‘Are you going t’ speak her?” the mate 


inquired, 


Couldn't do it in such a sea 


Leastways, I wouldn't try unless she was 
in trouble. But we're flying their house-tlag, 
an’ Cap’n Davies'll understand. Easy port 


with your hellum, boy Have t’ make a 
wide sweep. Too much weather f'r any 
fancy tricks. Easy, bov, casy That's 


it! And then we'll beat back t’ Liverpool ; 
though I doubt we'll have t’ run f'r sheltet 
till the sea goes down 

Lying well over until she scooped up the 


water with her rail, the 7uskary came about, 


and by the time she had been set with het 


head pointing east by north the liner wa 
close astern, with a fine curl of foam undet 
her cutwater. 

At a word from the skipper the mate put 
red closes 


the helm over and the 7uskar she 


in, and then as the big boat drew athwart 
noch Carron pointed to the  house-tlag 
flying at his own masthead 

Davies of the Andromeda leaned across 


the bridge-rail and waved his hand, after 


which a string of flags was run up at the 
fore, and as the wind opened them = out 
Captain Carron proceeded to interpret theu 


message. 


“Cap'n Davies is happy t’ meet u 
At all times did he give to signals a delight 
fully tree rendering Lhe much obliged, 


but he doesn’t need our help 


doctored hi poorly 


having 


that he says he'll give 


and let 


atter em our love at 


Liverpool, ‘om know that we're 


conung,” 


aoa IWN found the wind blowing half 
i a gale, and the tugboat smashing down 
upon the sea after the manner of her kind 
Among all the craft of the 


be it unto herself ; there 
are few ships of which so much ts demanded, 


waters, the tug 


known, is a law 


and none bearing such a heavy handicap. All 
the conditions of her special MiuUssion as a 
creature of the seas conspire to rob her of 
the buovancy which a ship ought to possess ; 


she is given the draught and beam of a 


trawler, but she must carry the engines 


of an ocean-going cargo-boat, and because 


of her enormous weight she wallows uncom- 


fortably, and is given to spooning up the 
with her rail 


‘dodger ”’ 


wate! 
\cross the 


watched the welter 


Captain Carron 


without fear—defiant 
‘Oueenstown’s handy a call 
but I'll hang on f'r a whik 


and there's 


he muttered, 
Dunmore’s not so far away, 


three other places we can sneak 
shelter if we need it 
Carnsore Point 


\ little later 


the bridge at the 


two or 
into tor this side of 
So we'll hang on.” 

when the mate mounted 


end of his watch below 


the skipper refused the relief thus offered 
him ‘LIL stay where I am, Jack,” he 
declared. | doubt it’s going t’ be a cas 
of all hand Ihe old boat's got about as 
much weather as she can carry—and mebbe 
we'll have t’ run f'r shelter And again 


forward rail and went on 
noting all the varving moods 
most of all for any 

\ man 


and in himself would 


he gripped the 


with | 


of the torm, looking 
growth in its might with less 


confidence in his boat 


already have been lying snug under the lee 
of the land with his anchor down. 


\fterwards it was held in his defence by 
those who trusted him that Enoch Carron was 


faith im the methodica 


action of the la ot storms by the skipper 
himself it was tersely explained that he 
held on too lon All was black as the 
pit, a Starke rd of tempestuous motion 
and terrif | when the wind mad 
eat assault udden! hitting to 
point more east, and bringing with it a 
cataract of lacerating hail and blinding 


love at 


we re 
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rain. And in the lull between the first 
bombardment and the second the skipper 
sidled down the slant of the bridge to the 
wheel, and, shouting hands, 
made a new call upon the mate. ‘‘ We've 
We've got to 
You 


through his 


hung on too long, Ja k! 
stick it out now! Sake of the boys, 
an’ me an’ Providence.” 

After this he put his lips to the speaking- 
tube and hailed the engine-room. ‘* Keep 
can, Tom. It’s 
against the wind and 
it’s go ahead or a 


her going—long as you 
your engines 
Miles o’ land t’ 
case of Kingdom Come ! And you'd better 


sca. 
looard ; 
stand by f'r a call—in case—we're licked !”’ 

Henceforth the 
Titanic magnificence, a spectacle for the 
the craft of a man against the might 
Hard by the captain's side a 


struggle was one of 
gods : 
of a hurricane. 
couple of men wrestled with the rebellious 
wheel; when he spoke, they threw her to 
port or starboard—-when he was silent they 
struggled to hold her on her course; yet 
neither of them had any knowledge of the 
captain's plan—it was theirs only to obey 
his orders 

A few feet beneath them, imprisoned in 
an iron cell wherein flashing arms of steel 
made valiant thrust and sweep, another 
couple of men paid ready obedience to the 
bridge, 


tocrat upon thi ve, and sometimes 
the engines were above them and sometimes 
he low ; sometimes the men were hanging 
like flies on a wall, and sometimes crouching 
like rats ina trap, but always they watched 
the tell-tale finger on the dial plate which 
marked the the captain's 
brain, and always they made faithful play 
with lever and with wheel, urging the boat 
upon the way of they had no 


vision 


movements ot 


whose end 


Only once did the skipper leave the bridge, 
an! that to scatter a few words of comfort 
among his crew Hie went to them with a 
joke upon his lips, and he left them with 
laughter in their hearts. The “old man” 


Was a wonder! They had said so many a 


ume. Their own eyes had seen him worry 
through gales worse than this one ; and he 
Was a pertect terror at getting out of a 


docking scrape with a big ship playing silly 
pranks at the end of the Phus 
the men, and 
the faith. But 
its birth the 


quished and 


towline. 
thus also the laughter and 
moment ot 


brutally 


even the 


laughter was van- 


faith was routed by despair. 


For while the skipper was beating his way 
back to the bridge through the vicious 
welter about the deck the Tuskar shot 
swiftly over the edge of a short sea, bury- 
ing her nose deeply and throwing her stern 
high and clear, so that the propeller was 
freed from the controlling grip of the water 
and burst into a maddened race, delirious 
in its manner, destructive in its end. 
Wildly for a few seconds did the blades 
beat loosely on the unresisting air; with 
a terrific quiver the hull made answer to 
the dread tattoo; and then the end. A 
sudden crash, a tumult of shattered steel, 
the awful silence of a ship bereft of her 
power. Under the strain of the racing pro- 
peller the Tuskar’s tail-end shaft had 
parted. The sea was the master now. 

A beaten man at last, knowing more 
of the humiliation of defeat than the dread 
ot death, Enoch Carron returned to the 
bridge to await the end, and when a couple 
of hours had gone by Big Jack, bending low, 
passed him the news of a discovery he had 
made. 

* Light on the port beam, sir.”’ 

* I've seen it, boy,”’ the old man shouted 
back. “It was a full league astern an 
hour ago. We're doing a big drift, Jack. 
That's Saitees Lightship showing up astern. 
And — and shake hands now, 
boy ? ” 

It was about an hour after this that the 
Tuskar struck. Foot by foot she was driven 
back through the fearsome darkness to the 
land, and there she was hurled upon one of 
those fangs of rock which pierce the sea 
hard by Coningbeg and the islets of the 
Saltees group; and there, with her mast 
and funnel snapped off, her davits robbed 
of their boats, and only a few splintered 
fragments of her rail left to her, she was held 
until the dawn. 

For Enoch Carron this was the hardest 
hour that life had ever thrust upon him, 
All his men were gathered about him on the 
tiny sea-swept bridge, and for the first time 
in all their travelling with him he 
powerless to help. And yet, in spite of his 
impotence, the man was sublime, tae most 
potent factor in all that majestic demon- 
force. Through all the accumu- 

hours he was 
his old sardonic 


shall we 


was 


stration ot 
lated horrors of 
the coolest man aboard, 
humour still alive, his audacity a thing to 
It was also revealed, whenever 


those 


wonder at. 
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he lifted up his voice, that he was thinking 


always of the others and seldom of himself. 
\re you there, Sam Jenkins 2?” he would 
shout, when a lull in the tempest gave him 


a chance, and after his call he would send 


a message of hope “ Right, lad! = Stick 
tight! Ireland’s got firm grip) on 
the old boat—and she'll not let go.” Or 
else it would be a word of praise for the 


Tuskay in her last battle with storm, or a 
] 


reminder oft despr rate hazards bravely van- 
or another reminder 
the lifeboat 
from 
Afterwards the men 


quished in other days, 
of the 
that would 
to. their 
clared that “the old man was just fine,”’ 
that it 


also 


coming of the sun and 


shortly put out the cove 


rescue, de- 
and was he who kept hope alive. 
told he dealt young 
Shadrach, the cabin-boy, keeping him eve1 


by his side, and seeing that his lifebelt was 


It is how with 


to be, and that his 
lifeline was never allowed to shp. 


All the 


resolve Wa 


always where it ought 


time, however, a rtain «ce Sperate 
Slowly him, 


he 


but for himself the outlook 


settling upon 


him its slave, lo these others 


Life, 


one of Death \mong the men of the 
tugboat service there was not one more 
fully trusted than himself: although he 
ad been beaten and would have to pay, 


wo that Liverpool would make 
| | is light as possible, and that soon 
] ould offer him another boat But he 
\ a sailor: h Vision focussed upon a 
inu pomt, duty narrowed down to a 
Ingle issuc 
\nd » it fell out that when the ebony 
barrie ot the night were rolled ba k, 
disc] ig under the grey dawn of a desolate 
da thre battered hulk impaled on the 
inken rock, and the lifeboat swept down 


Oo their rescue, hi helped his men 


their perilo | ive over the side, and 
then, while the boa vas held well in for 
himself to jump, he made a new grip on 
he twisted mp of rail, and waved his 
other hand in sign of farewell 
S’long, bovs he cried. “S'long! I'm 
tanding by the hip. Give ’em my. best 
pects at Liverpool, Fell the chief how it 
ippened Sudden torm—caught—thick 
of it before we'd time t’ run for shelter. 
S'long, bo and good luck!” 
\t a word from the coxswain the lifeboat 
lowly drifted down to leeward away from 
telstrom fury of the breakers every 


eve was focussed on the little 


skipper, who 
smiled 


down on them from the battered 
bridge of his derelict boat, and then lifted 


In a final salute. 
Every man lent his voice to 


his hand to his grey locks 
the storm of 
protest, a babble of words and Shrill cries 
contused, incoherent, but filled with passion, 
They who had waited for Death all through 
the night without a whimper 
for Life 
awful, 


now clamoured 
\nd while in that 
they 


for another. 


inactive pause lay there man 
cried to man his impression of the skipper’s 
impending doom. ‘“ He'll be washed off the 
“She'll 
goes down.” 
Also two of them demanded that they should 
returned to the that Enoch 
Carron might be his will, 
but this the coxswain refused because of the 
peril to the rest. 

Instead, he 


row k ( lose by 


bridge.” The boat's breaking up. 


slip off the rock when the tide 
be wreck so 


saved against 


again worked in athwart the 
the 7uskar's quarter, and the 
skipper was offered another chance ol life ; 


and once more, through a cloud of spir’ 
drift, they beheld that waving hand, ano 
the wind again brought his refusal down 


to them ‘It’s all right, boys! I’m stand- 


ing by the ship! S'long! 
One of his own men—it was Big Jack 
Hetherington— shook a fist at him and 


him as ‘a thundering fool”; 
the 


hand he gave his head a careless little twist 


denounced 


and when skipper saw the upraised 
and turned his back upon them, just as he 
Was In the habit of doing in’ Liverpool river 
hailed with an 


wish 


dock-master him 
order that he 


The action wa 


when a 


did not to hear. 

significant of his resolution. 
He was determined not to see, lest he should 
be tempted and thus end his great adventure 


in failure Imagination tuned the shrieking 


of the wind to the call of his friends, it 
painted also a picture of the appeal upon 
their faces and the seene as they rowed 
away but all the time he maintained a 
steady outlook on thy open sea and nothing 
of the actual drama was revealed to him 
until the final act Hle saw nothing of the 
shift which the mate of the Tuskar made 
to reach the coxswain's side, nothing of 


the passionate play between the two, nothing 


of the nod wherewith the lifeboat man sig- 
nalled his own surrender; he had no idea 
that for the third time the boat was 
manwuvring up to the rock, knew nothing 


indeed except that he was a very tired man 


per, who 
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who was waiting for the end ot things 
And then the rumble of a deep voice beat 
down on him. He was no longer alone 


Once more Big 
on the 


Jack and he were together 
Tuskar’s bridge. 


Hard after his own hail the = eciant 
scrambled up the slant and roared his 
challenge. 

“Aren't you comin’, cap'n?” 

“No, boy; I'm not,” old Carron snap- 
ped, with a show of anger. ‘‘ What're you 
worriting for? Can't you take a man's 
word ? ” 

“But we can’t go home without you, 
cap'n.”’ 


“I'm standing by the ship.” 
“ But, cap’n’’—Big Jack framed his hands 
to his lips so that none of his words should 
“don't you mind what 
You said 


it was all foolishne 


be blown away 


you 


said at Liverpool ? you'd never 


stand by any 


“ Did I Well, I've changed my mind.” 

“You said it was suicide without any 
excoose,”’ 

‘So I did, Jack. But I'll not be on the 
jury—and the gentlemen can please them- 
selves about their verdict.’ 


““And you said it was only pride what 
made a skipper go down with his boat 


‘Bless my life! I b'leeve I did say that 
Kummy, you should think on't! ‘Tell the 
chief when you get back that—I was very 
proud—to go down with the old boat 

“Then you'll not come?” 

not. And it’s time you” were 
clearing off You're wet, and cold, and 
hungry. Now, off you es 

His command was destined go 
unfinished. The long, lithe arms of the 
mate shot swiftly out. The little skipper 
was plucked from his feet and hoisted, 
struggling, protesting, up and up, until he 
was poised loftily above the other man’s 
head. then, through cloud of 
whitened spindrift, the mate of the 7 u 
made a difficult passage up the bridge at 
the rail he halted just long cnough tor 
tightening of his grip, and in a trice Captain 
Ienoch Carron shot like a stone through the 
air, clear of the ship and the submerged sloy» 
of the rock, and plunged from sight in th 
distracted sea 

* * * * 

At the end of the hen t i 

were at rest and the sea was no longer 
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creature ot wrath, the mate of the Ty hay 


tip-toed up the creaking stairs of a little 


Irish inn, and apologised to a white-faced 


man tucked away in bed for the work of 
his hands. 

“IT had to do it, cap'n,” he explained 
“There was nothing clse left You wer 


always so ce sperate set on having your own 


way. Halt a dozen men couldn't ha’ carried 
the Tuska 
It a 


WalS 


you off t without mischief being 


done was a one 

It bad of you, Jack,’ Captain 
Carren protested, though there 
picion 


too bad ot 


man job 
Loo 


Was a 


SuUS- 


ot laughter in his “It was 


I might have been a dead 


voice 
you 


hero, and now I’m nothing but a half-alive 


invalid. And it’s you who's going to get 
his picture in the papers. You're the 
what saved his skipper from drowning by 
chucking him overboard.” 

“It was the only way the mate began 
again, but the captain interrupted him wit! 
question the old hooker's 
ome 

The sea vot her ir. She began 
working on the rock while the lifeboat was 
picking vou up, and I'd only time t' jump 
clear when she pitched off stern first. And 
t’ think that you mught ha’ gone with her! 
Whatever made you do it, cap’n? You 
know what you seid at Liverpool ? 

Ll know le the kipper responded. 
“I'm one of the men who sometimes speak 
in haste I've been trying t’ figger things 
out, and I can see that | shall have t’ heave 
some of my old notions overboard. It 
wasn't for the sake of the salvage that | 
did it, ‘cause the old boat was hard aground 
and salvage didn’t count And it wasnt 
that I was tired o' cruising, for I'd like 
another trip or two yet It was—it was 
just the call thi It's terrible powerful 
is the sea, and when it calls a man he's got 
t’ tollow 

Big Jack n ed his head, thoughtfull 

I reckon ure 1 it, And —and 
you don’t mit id what L did It was th 
only wa 

It Improper behaviour 
Hoisting your skipper over yout head like 
a bundle o’ ra Carron growled 
And then he chuckled gleefully, and thrust 
it hard, brown hand across the counterpane 

Shake ! | I'm rather fond ot 
bemye alive And I’m much obliged t 
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Sleep and Its Significance 


Some New Ideas about the Most Frequented and the Most Unknown Region in the World 


By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.A., M.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Health and Common Sense ”’ 


LEEP, after thirty centuries of study 

and thirty thousand of experience, 

is still a mystery. We know all about it, 

but nothing of it. The results of our most 

laborious researches, our most painstaking 
studies, are mainly negative. 

One great positive fact, however, 
emerges from the negations of all theo- 
ries: sleep is not a negative process, but 
a positive one; not a mere cessation of 
activity, but a substitution of construc- 
tive bodily activity for destructive. The 
“anabolic” or up-building processes are 
in excess of the ‘ katabolic’”’ or down- 
breaking processes during sleep. During 
the working hours the balance is reversed. 
Sleep is a recharging of the body-battery. 

It is the positive, constructive character 
of sleep which explains why babies at the 
period of their most rapid growth and 
development sleep trom sixteen to eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, a capacity 
which steadily diminishes until adult life 
is reached, when it becomes constant in 
the neighbourhood of nine hours. At the 
other end of the scale of life, the well- 
known light sleeping and early awaking 
characteristic of old age is due to a loss 
of this reconstructive power. It is not 
that an old man does not need so much 
sleep as the child or adult, but that he 
cannot get 1t—has lost, to a degree, the 
capacity, and the reconstructive processes 
involved in it. The dozings and drowsings 
of old people during the day are mild 
torpors from exhaustion, not true sleep 
forerunners of the final ending of con- 
sclousness. 

It is the positive reconstructive quality 
Which accounts for the differences in the 
quality of sleep which we have all ex- 
perienced. A nap of an hour when 
conditions are favourable will often rest 
and refresh us as much as a whole night’s 


restless, dream-ridden slumber at other 

times. It is also the basis of the well- 

known ability of vigorous, healthy men 

to get along with exceedingly small 
617 


amounts of sleep. Some exceptional 
individuals have been able to do immense 
amounts of work with only four hours’ 
sleep out of the twenty-four, and keep 
this up for years without apparent harm. 

So generally has this positive factor 
been overlooked in popular literature that 
it has given rise to a whole series of mis- 
leading analogies. Confusion has been 
allowed to creep into popular and even 
scientific literature between the drowsi- 
ness and coma of fever, and other morbid 
conditions, and true sleep. These con- 
ditions are abnormal, as a rule injurious, 
and in no sense tend to reconstruction, 
A typhoid-fever patient who has appa- 
rently slept two-thirds of the time for 
two weeks will wake up with a loss of 
twenty or thirty pounds’ weight, weak 
as a kitten, emaciated, wretched. The 
vast majority of these drowsy, so-called 
sleepy, comatose conditions—the uncon- 
sciousness of fever, of exhaustion, etc. 
are totally different from and in opposition 
to true sleep. 


Sleep Counterfeits 

The most dangerous of all counterfeits 
of sleep are induced by drugs. It goes 
without saying that there is no drug that 
can produce sleep any more than growth, 
appetite or strength. There are many 
which produce a state of unconsciousness 
resembling sleep, and some of these are 
unfortunately much resorted to for this 
purpose. Though permissible skilled 
hands, their habitual use is dangerous, 
both because they are all poisons—weak 
ones, it is true, but real poisons—and 
because they smother the symptom, sup- 
press a danger signa!, without doing any- 
thing to relieve the diseased condition 
which caused it. The man who cannot 
sleep is sick, and should reform his habits. 

“How much sleep shall I take in the 
twenty-four hours?” can be 
answered unhesitatingly five words: 
“As much as you can.” Here no com- 
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petent authority would question — the 
absolute safety of instinct as a guide. 
As the period ol sleep represents the 
ssary to restore the oxygen 
balance of the tissues, to recharge the 
then obviously it must last until 
has been completed, as at- 


Linn hece 


battery 
that 


process 


tested by the familiar sense of ‘“‘ rested- 
ness’ and refreshment. “Go to sleep 
vhen you're tired, get up when you wake 
feel ested,” contains the philosophy 


of the whole problem. 


How Many Hours Should I Sleep? 

Obviously, no hard and fast rule as to 
the number of hours required can be laid 
down. Just as individuals differ in the 
colour of their hair and eyes, the vigou 
of their appetites, their tendency to be 
fat or lean, so they differ in the rapidity 
of their recuperation during sleep. As 
already has been mentioned, a_ few 
Vigorous, energetic individuals seem able 
to recuperate with such rapidity that as 
little as four hours’ sleep suffices them. 
To mention a tew notable instances, 
Frederick the Napoleon, and his 
conqueror the Duke of Wellington, John 
Wesley, and in recent years, Edison, the 
inventor, able to refresh themselves 
comple tely within this time. On the other 
hand, and nervous individuals 
may recuperate with such extreme slow- 
ness that they ten, twelve, or 
thirteen hours of sleep properly to redress 
the balance. 


At a 


Great, 


Were 
requir 
average it may be 


majority of Vigorous 
about 


rough working 
that the 


adults require an average of nine 


hou Women require from halt an hour 
oan hour more than men of their age. 
\ny attempt to shorten this necessary 

Which ean 


pel od Whatever may 
of intelligent 


only irrational 


by each 
himself by a briet perl 
experimentation, 1 het 
but suicidal. 
\s a matter of fact, the average 
» taken by most individuals is in 
the neighbourhood of nine hours. The 


ammount 


proverbs are, as usual, at sea, and have 
thout the usual at t of influence over 
actual practice “Seven hours for a 

ht lor a woman, and mine tor a tool 


has been their chetum centuri 


the average human being cheerfully put 


fool” 
In leve 


himself into” the 
his benefit. that the usual 
eight-hour average laid down in the text- 
books errs on the side of brevity, and the 
majority ol men inactive work take 
more than this or else sufter for it. The 
average labouring man goes to bed at 
between 8.30 and 9.30, or if he does not, 
often falls asleep his’ chair about 
7.30 or 8, and sleeps until 6. The average 
business or professional man goes to bed 
about to and rises about 7. Each class 
getting on an average nine and ten hours 
respectively. 

How the superstition ever grew up that 
there is such a thing as weakening your- 


class, much to 


self by oversleeping I cannot imagine. 
Whatever may have been the source 
of the delusion, it is utterly” without 


basis in physiology. No one ever got 
too much healthy, natural sleep, or in- 
jured himself physically by staying in 
bed until he felt rested. It must, of 
course, be remembered that sleep in 
stuffy, ill-ventilated rooms may never pro- 
duce this sense of being rested, no matter 
how Jong it is prolonged. But 
is not the length of sleep, but the quality, 
Which is at fault. More than, this, a 
great majority of men and all women 
would be benefited by a nap of from 
twenty minutes to an hour after the mid- 
day meal. In the case of women, who are 
able to control their time, this should be 
insisted upon as a daily rule. Many men 
are unfortunately so situated that for busi 
hess re nnot be obtained, 
but they should make an effort to obtain tt, 
even if they do not fail asle« > in the time. 
nine hours, of course, 
applies only to adults. For children tt ts 
Impossible to lay down any fixed rul 
whatever. In the earhest days of mtanes 
fifteen to eighteen hours are required fot 
the recuperative process, So astoundingly 
young babies that I was 
an anxious father, who 


again, it 


asons this rest ca 


This average of 


somnolent are 
once consulted by ' 
expressed great uneasiness lest his baby's 
brain should not develop properly because 
it leprt so much of the time. Needless to 


ay it was his first. From this the period 
gradually falls until, by the third year, tt 
has reached the newhbourhood ol twelve 
hours, and by the fifth vear, ten. But 
these agam are to be taken only as the 


crudest of averages, as individual children 
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differ enormously, according to their 
vigour, rate of growth, time of year, etc. 
A baby or young child should have ab- 
solutely every minute of sleep that it can be 
induced to take, and sleeplessness is even 
more emphatically a sign of disease in 
children than in adults. This necessity 
and capacity for large amounts of re- 
freshing sleep persists up to adult life, 
and the amount required seldom falls 
below ten hours before the eighteenth or 
twentieth year. 

To make children or rapidly growing 
young adults get up before they have 
had their sleep out, and feel thoroughly 
rested, is not merely irrational, but cruel, 
and when it is done as a routine practice 
at boarding schools or other institutions 
by those who pretend to be fitted to have 
the care of children it is little short of 
criminal, 


The ‘Beauty Sleep” Fallacy 

When is this sleep to be taken? For 
choice, and as a matter of convenience 
on various grounds, some time within the 
hours of darkness—just when makes no 
difference. There is no adequate founda- 
tion for the popular belief that the 
“beauty sleep’? is that which is taken 
before midnight, still less that one hour 
of sleep betore midnight is worth two 
alter. This impression has grown up 
upon economic and moral grounds con- 
nected with the early-rising fetish, and 
has no basis in physiology except in so 
lar as it is involved in retiring sufficiently 
early to enable one to secure the requisite 
sleep period before the hour of com- 
pulsory rising. It has been demonstrated 
by numerous experiments that the depth 
ot sleep rapidly increases from its com- 
mencement to about the beginning of the 
second hour, then almost rapidly 
diminishes until the middle of the third, 
alter which it remains at practically the 
same level until the hour of waking. 
Some observers have reported a second 
merease in the depth of slumber about 
the second hour before waking, but this 
does not seem constant. Although, as 
tested by the loudness of the noise required 
to awaken the sleeper, the depth of sleep 
Is greater during the first three hours, 
It does not appear that the process of 
recuperation is going on any more rapidly 


during this part of the sleep period. 
Indeed, all experiments which have been 
made, and practical experience as well, 
indicate that the last two hours of sleep 
give fully as much recuperation as the first 
two. It is by no means infrequent that 
individuals will wake, from various causes, 
at the end of the sixth or seventh hour, 
with a distinct sensation of being un- 
refreshed, with perhaps a slight headache, 
which will have completely disappeared 
alter two hours more sleep. 

Strange as it seems, there does not 
appear to be any necessary physiological 
connection between sleep and the hours 
of darkness. As a matter of convenience 
most tribes and races have fallen into the 
habit of taking their period of rest at 
night, because the occupations necessary 
for securing food and a living are more 
advantageously carried out during the 
daylight. It is, however, perfectly prac- 
ticable to reverse this completely, working 
during the hours of darkness and sleeping 
during the day, tor considerable periods ot 
time without any apparent injury. That 
this habit, if persisted in for months, as 
in the case of night watchmen, firemen, rail- 
way men, ete., is apt to cause anemia 
and neurasthenia is due to the loss of 
sunlight involved. Animals, of course, are 
perfectly indifferent, often habitually turn- 
ing night into day. 


Early Rising from a Physiological Point of View 

To that most acutely personal question, 
“ How early shall we get up in the morn- 
ing ?”’ physiology has little to say in 
answer. If under the stern stress of 
workaday life it is obligatory for any 
individual to arise at an early hour, all 
I can advise is to go to bed at such an 
hour as will enable him to get his nine 
hours’ sleep before that time. 

But that there is any advantage in 
early rising as such there seems little 
ground for believing. By the way its 
praises have been sung in proverb and 
homily one would think that it was the 
chief of the virtues, but its claims have 
little basis in physiology. Its virtues are 
purely economical and commercial, ard its 
rank among the virtues is a survival from 
hard-fisted agricultural ancestors, whose 
work had to be done in daylight. Natu- 
rally, it became a principle with them to 
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get as much of this as possible. It also 
appealed to their commercial instinct in 
another sense, as it was regarded as the 
highest and most praiseworthy economy 
to “ burn daylight instead of candles.’’ 
These influences have combined to elevate 
to a pinnacle of virtue a habit which is 
merely a money-making one. 

One of the principal arguments in its 
favour, that it is natural to rise with the 
sun and go to bed with the same, is so 
ibsolutely irrelevant that it needs no 
discussion. We have neither the endur- 
ance of that distinguished traveller, nor is 
his appearance in any way the signal tor 
the beginning of our activities or his 
disappearance for their close. 


The Early Morning Hours 

Nor is there any adequate support for 
the impression that the early morning 
hours are In any way more wholesome o1 
healthy than later periods of the day. Ex- 
cept in summer time, they are apt to be 
damp. foggy, chilly, and among the least 
desirable hours of daylight. In fact, I 
have found that as a general rule, to put 
it very roughly. the business or pro- 
fessional man who rises an hour betore 
half-past seven or eight, goes to bed. o1 
loses his working power, an hour and a 
half earlier the Keach in- 
dividual has in the beginning of his day 
so much working power stored up in his 
brain and muscle cells. If he uses this up 
with great rapidity in the early morning 
hours, he naturally exhausts his 
the sooner in the afternoon or 

It is largely a matter of when a man 
wishes to be at his best. If his occupation 


evcenine. 


Sto k 


evening. 


is of such a character that he can cleat 
off the brunt of his work in the early 
morning hours, then let him rise early. 
If, on the other hand, he requires’ full 


vigour and readiness of mind and body in 
the latter part of the day, or at might, 
then he must rise later to get it. Even 
in pure -work it Is false economy 
to work too long hours. The eight-hour-a- 
day factory-hand invariably turns out 
more work, and of a better quality, than 
the twelve-hour-a-day man. Much mort 
in intellectual work. <A tew 
high tension and pitch 
than a | 


muscle 


hours at 
accomplish more 


day's “ slogging 


\s we know of no drug or procedure 


which can produce sleep, it is obviously 
absurd to expect: any cure” for 
This is invariably a sign 
of disturbance of balance or of incipient 
and should be treated only by 
caretul investigation and removal of its 


sure 


sleeplessness. 


clisease, 


cause, When found. And there will be 
nearly as many causes as there are 
sufferers. We cannot even say what 
particular bad physical habit is most 


So that the number 


” 


frequently to blame. 
ot ‘ good things to do for sleeplessness 
which have any wide application is very 
limited, 

The one procedure which most univer- 
sally disposes to sound sleep is one which 
is within the reach of all, and that is 
getting well tired. To work hard enough 
every day to get comfortably tired, par- 
ticularly muscularly, is the best cure for 
insomnia. Excessive fatigue may, of 
course, produce it. Sleep is not solely, or 
even clietly, a matter of the brain, but of 
all the active the body, and 
ially the muscles. We must 
svmmetrically fatigued, or, as we = say, 
“tired all over,’” in order to sleep well. 
While there are many exceptions, labour- 
ing men and all those engaged 1m active 
out-door occupations usually sleep well. 
Most of our “ insomniacs "’ are men and 
sedentary habits. In fact, 1 
have been sometimes melined to suspect 
that sleep is even more a matter of the 
muscles than of the brain. Certainly the 
soundness of sleep of many professional 
and directly related to 
the amount of muscular exercise in the 
open air which they have taken during the 


tissues ol 


women olf 


business men is 


day. A brisk daily walk of trom two 
to four miles is the most universally 
effective hypnotic. But even this rule 


has many exceptions. 

Diet has little influence on sleep, except 
nso far as it may produce disturbances ol 
digestion, and, through these, of the general 
health. The hypnotic eftects 
ol certam such as onions, lettuce, 
milk, ete., are chiefly imaginary. Even 
the time of the last meal of the day 1s of 
relatively litth Importance, except that 
it is well to let this be at least two or three 
But even this rule 
as many healthy 


balance ot 


foods 


hours before retiring. 
has many 
labouring men habitually fall asleep over 
their pipes directly atter supper, and 
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children, after poking the spoon into their 
little eves, nod off over the tea-table with 
the bread and butter still clutched in 
their chubby fists. 


Fresh Air and Sleep 

It goes without saying that the bed- 
room should be well ventilated, esper ially 
in view of the heavy storing up of oxygen 
in the tissues which goes on during sleep. 
All windows should be open trom the top 
at least one, and better two to three feet, 
so that a gentle current of air can be 
felt blowing across the face. Night air,” 
as Florence Nightingale pithily remarked, 
“is all the air there 1s to breathe at 
night.” It is just as pure and as whole- 
some as day air. Night fogs and rain are 
only injurious in so far as they frighten 
you into shutting your windows. No air 
that ever blew out-doors is so dangerous 
or poisonous as that inside a bedroom with 
closed windows. 

The temperature of the reom should be 
irem 55° to 60° F., if possible. If mark- 
edly below this, the amount of covering 
required Is apt to become so great as to 
interfere with the respiration of the skin. 
The clothing should be as light as Is 
consistent with warmth, the mattress 
elastic but firm, the pillow as high as the 
breadth of the shoulder, so as to keep the 
neck and head horizontal or slightly above 
when lying on the side. The good, hard 
common sense of humanity has solved all 
these problems, and the modern hair- 
Mattress or its equivalent, single pillow 
and blankets, or cheesecloth-covered 
“comtort,” which can be cleaned and 
aerated by turning the hose on it, can 
hardly be much improved on. Beyond 
these there is no virtue in hard beds, flat 
or no pillows, and cold bedrooms, 


Dreams Good and Bad 

As to dreams, the less said the better, 
partly because we know so precious little 
about them, and partly because they are 
ho part of normal sleep. It would also 
take a zreat many words to explain how 
little we know about them. All we can 
say ol them is that they appear to be due, 
to put it crudely, to different areas of the 
brain or tissues and parts of the body, 
varying in the degree of their fatigue and 
consequently soundness of their sleep. 


Kither those functions or regions of the 
brain and body which have not been 
sufficiently exercised during the day, or 
on the other hand those which have been 
overtaxed and unduly fatigued, may 
“stay awake” and make vague impres- 
slons on our consciousness. So far as 
dreams can be said to follow any law 
whatever, they seem inclined to be often 
either continuous or revulsive, “ like ’’ or 
“contrary.” Either weird and improb- 
able continuations of our thoughts and 
occupations during the day, or more often 
wild rebounds into opposite or widely 
different fields. The merchant dreams of 
going to war, the miser of making love, 
the professor of making money, the gilded 
youth of thinking. Thus there is a faint 
physiologic basis for the belief that 
dreams *“‘ go by contraries.”” They cer- 
tainly “go” or “come true” by that 
rule as olten as by any other. 

The troubled or horrid dreams which 
occur during sickness are probably due 
to the torturing of the brain-areas, in 
which the images conjured up are stored 
by the toxins with which the blood is 
loaded. Similarly the gruesome visions 
and nightmares which embitter the slum- 
bers of those under the stress of violent 
emotions and mental suffering are due 
to similar action by the fatigue-poisons 
produced by these states. While perfectly 
normal sleep is dreamless, yet a moderate 
amount of dreaming, especially if the 
images evoked are of a pleasing or in- 
different character, is quite compatible 
with good and refreshing slumber. The 
sleep which is accompanied by “ good ” 
dreams is usually restful, as is illustrated 
by the universal good-night wish of 
“Sweet dreams ’’; the sleep attended by 
“bad” dreams is apt to be disturbed 
and unrefreshing; which simply means 
that mild and harmless stimulations of 
the brain-areas during sleep produce 
pleasing images, while stronger stimula- 
tions or injurious irritation by toxins 
evoke distressing or painful images. A 
well-known illustration of the latter fact 
is the notorious connection between “ gob- 
berlins with glass-green eyes’ and cold 
mince-pies for supper. 

Persistent or frequent bad dreams are, 
like insomnia, a sign of ill-healih, and 
should be regarded and treated as such. 
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A Complete Story 
By GRAHAM BROWN 


the girl 
as gentle and as fragile 


ew the breath of lite 


Thamie, She 


was 


a soul as evei 


dt one of those quict, 
delicate, timid natures who seem to come 

iis rough-and-tumble world by some 
mistake She was like a rare, tropical 
flower planted amid arctic regions, and 
those who knew her prophesied that Alice 
Melville, before she slipped trom this hard 
world, would know the meaning of tragedy. 


So long as her father and mother lived 
all was well with the = child. Alice was 
heltered from every wind that blew. She 

t have been a stronger nature had she 
had a few vears at a girls’ chool when vet 
her life was in its mpressionable days, 
but Mr. Melville, being a man of means 
entrusted her education to a series of gov 
crnesst Hers was a quict unperturbed 
existence When she was not in the school 


Hill she 


shrubbery dreaming away het 


wandering in the 


life, and when 


he is neither in the schoolroom nor among 
t] hrubs she was most likely in her little 
bedroom. for a delicate child. 


Alice was 


She was beautiful, with that pale, rare 
beaut hich remind ne of hhes. lLvery- 
bod etted het nd even when she was 

yan grown the looked on her as but 
i child Her chief feature was her eves 
lar ind blue ind questioning, and it 

emed as if she could read messages from 
nature hicl ire nev heard by rossel 
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id the tlowe the rowing thin 
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had come to nothing. So her husband was 
But then he forgot that his Alice 
had never allowed her imagination to play 


havoc 


sec al. 


with her common sense. 


And then the crushing blow came. Twice 
in one year Alice, white-eyved and _ tearless, 
watched a coffin go out oft the great 
silent house. First her father went, with 


a suddenness that was appalling ; and ina 


that life 
for her was over and done with, said ‘ good- 


few months her mother, feeling 


bve ’ to her daughter, and took her noiseless 
journey to knock at the gates otf an unopened 
future: and Alice was left alone without a 
relative in all the wide world. 


At the 


twenty-five, but ins] 


time of the calamity she was 


ite of her vears she was 


a baby in worldly wisdom. She was left 
to face the problems ot life alone. Many 
advised her, but her friends turned away 


with a hopeless sigh. 

Alice found that 
daughter of a fairly 
sed the busi- 
up, little mor than eight 
in all Another girl might 
ome employment, but with 


fo add to her perplexity 
the 


but posses 


she was no mor 


wealthy man, after 


ness was wound 
hundred pounds 
have gone into 
Alice that was 


eight 


impossible. 


hundred pounds ! An annual in- 


come of little more than thirty pounds a 
year! Jim Lockhart, her father's life-long 
friend, told her of an investment that would 


bring in six per cent., and she promptly 
It would have been 
Jim |_ockhart’s 
But Jim, re 


the ne'er-do-we Il. 
membering his old friendship, put the money 


handed him 
all the 


brother 


same had it been 


in his bank account, and every three months 


ent her a registered letter contaming twelve 


pounds 
bon 


lived 


hole year Alice Melville 
listened languidly 


about 


with trend 


to their kindly advice, but at the end of 


the vear was as much ina maze ol perplexity 


as evel At last, quite sud lenly, Alice's 
mind was 1 le up for her None of het 
friends had an ind in the new move. 
It was the outcome of the visit of an old 

man with a kindly face and brat led haw 
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reserve broke down, and she fell into the 
outstretched arms, her head buried in the 
snow-white shawl. 

“Martin!’’ she cried. “Oh, Martin! I 
knew you would come.” 

And the kindly faced old woman patted 
the head of the sobbing girl. ‘‘ Yes, dearie, 
and I would have come long ago, but I 
couldn't find you. How white you look!” 

“Martin, I think | can face the world 
now when you are with me. They say that 
it's a hard world.” 

“Tl never leave you, dearie, though 
I'm an old woman now. I never thought 
it would come to this when I held you in 
my arms, a wee tiny infant. Do you re- 
member the times we used to have when 
taught you ‘ Littlhe Orphan Annie’ ? 
‘The gobble-uns’ll get you ef—you—don’t 
—watch—out.’ 

They were in the drawing-room at Jim 
Lockhart’s. The old nurse prattled on till 
the shy smiles were beginning to come again. 

“Now, dearie,”’ she crooned, I'm never, 
never going to leave you any more”’ ; and 
the girl kissed her on the lips. 


3ut I've no money now. I don’t know 
how it happened, but father——”’ 

** Never mind, dearie, I think I’ve enough 
for two.” 

“But I've a little, though—cight hun- 
dred pounds ; don’t you think it’s quite a 
lot ?” 

The plan arranged in Jim Lockhart’s 
drawing-room was carried out without delay, 
and the result was that Alice took a little 
cottage of two rooms standing alone in that 
sparsely populated part of the country, 
about five miles from her old home, now, 
alas! in the hands of strangers. Jim Lock- 
hart deducted the amount of the rent from 
his quarterly remittances—one pound every 
quarter. To this he added another when 
he paid the landlord, but this Alice did not 
know. She did not even think the cottage 
was absurdly cheap. She learned to smile 
again, and her old nurse had her reward. 

There was a large garden, and to Alice 
this was its chief attraction, that and the 
fact that it was only a few miles to the 
little kirk-yard where her father and mother 
lay so peacefully. She felt that, even though 


‘***Is your work very hard?’ she stammered "—p. 355. 
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dead, their sheltering care was round about 
her, and she never wearied. 
her chief 


watching 


For year garden was her 
delight, and tired of 
the lilies and roses grow, and of hearing the 
message of the and_ blackbirds. 
Also used to the 
through the beech wood, talking to the blue 
bells and the and 
nodding to the birds that hopped at her feet. 
Natu still to her, Alice 

is still listening to the wonderful tale that 


a 
she never 
thrushes 


she wander down valley 


wood hyacinths, even 


re Was vocal and 
no man can write. 

Another little poem, gratuitously accepted 
by some kind-hearted editor, kept her for 
a whole month in a delicious excitement. 

Jim Lockhart had seen it first, and he had 
suggested that she should try a ghost story. 


She might get, so he said, a few guineas fot 


it. Alice thought he spoke in fun. It 
seemed a monstrous sum. But in another 
month the short story was finished, and she 
posted it to Jim, her father’s friend, The 
old nurse thought it was the finest thing 
she had ever read. 

Jim read it—it was utterly hopeless. Not 


that it was lacking in imagination, but that 
full of that 
Sparkling thoughts were 


it was too necessary quality. 


scattered through 


the story with a profusion that was bewilder- 


ing. He could not very well tell what it 
lacked, but the first editor to whom he sub- 
mitted it promptly enlightened him. 

‘‘Tt is too imaginative,’’ he wrote, ‘ and 
has absolutely no coherence. Your friend 
has a long way to travel before she will 
make a good story writer. I should say she 
never will. There is no magazine | know 


that publishes this kind of stuft—at least, on 


this planet—though, mark you, the central 


idea is good, even brilliant. What your 
friend needs is a collaborator.” 

Jim Lockhart, however, sold the story 
for a couple of guineas, and said nothing 
about the letter. Alice bought bulbs with 
the money 

Then the girl, afraid that she was burden 
ing her father's friend, sent her stories clirect 
to. editors. They came back every time, 
mostly accompanied by a printed notice 
once or twice with a blunt letter which was 
even more hopeless than the stereotyped 
formula 

| think I shall write a long story,” 
she iid to herself one night as she was 
slipping into bed fhere doesn’t seem 


3°4 


to be a niche for me among short story 
writers.” 

For a time she dreamed, and the story 
She 
wrote little, only snatches as they came to 
her. All the winter she lived in the atmo- 
sphere of that story. 


grew —the story that no man can tell. 


She wept over the 


woes of the heroine, and as she took her 


walks abroad she would talk with her 
characters, and ask them questions as if 
they were by her side. 


At last 
the first chapter. 
a month, but in the end she was as far off 
saving the thoughts that were in her heart 
at She did not know it 
was the story that never was penned, At 
the month’s end she was in despair, and laid 


she resolutely sat down to write 
On this she laboured for 


as 


the beginning. 


the manuscript away in a drawer with a 
weary sigh. 


The 
and the quiet of the glen, which was its 


spring had now come once again, 
chief charm to the meek-souled Alice, was 
ot rough, 
n in fustian and moleskin, with 
their picks The great track 
for the water to supply the town of Melling- 
ton passed along just at the foot of the garden, 


invaded by a_ horde navvies, 


swearing mie 


and shov els. 


and now they had attacked that section. 


Alice was very terrified. She knew it 
would be a matter of a year at the least 
before the quietness would come again, and 
for that time she would have to endure 
pandemonium, At first she feared to go 
bevond the bounds of the garden, even 


under the care of her old faithful nurse, but 
as the spring came, with its bursting leaf 
and singing bird, she was lured to longer 
walks by the wood path towards the stream 
The navvies, all so rough and_ boisterous 
among themselves seemed to look upon her 
as a visiting angel. She not mo- 


lested, indeed she was respectfully saluted 


was once 


wherever she went. She grew bolder. 
She was getting quite interested in these 
rough men, but a sadness oppressed her as 
she saw the lives these poor navvies were 
leading, huddled together in huts not fit 
for a pig to live in 

By and by Alice began to take an interest 
in the navvies as men and human beings ot 


When the Rev. 
ime along from Learning: 
ham ona she went with 
him to The tired 


navvies lolled on the grass, smoking their 


the same world as herself, 
Jenkyn Mortlake ( 
Sunday afternoon 
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short clay pipes, and she thought she could 
detect an unutterable sadness in every eye. 
Her heart went out to them. Her imagina- 
fion ran riot. She saw every one of these 
rough men, little children running about 
chasing butterflies or lisping their little 
questions to meek-eyed mothers. They had 
all gentle mothers, like her own, She thought 
of those mothers with their white, braided 
hair, perhaps at that very moment praying 
each in her little room for the wandering 
boy. A great sadness filled her heart, and 
the tears were in her big blue eyes. 

One of the navvies sat a little apart. 
He was smoking a cigarette, and it jooked 
odd. His clothes were as rough and his 
hands as horny as the others, but his face 
was cleaner, and, yes, he was wearing a col- 
lar. There was a sadness in his face too 
that moved her simple soul. Who was he ? 
Perhaps—and again her imagination ran riot. 

At the close of the service she took some 
of the leaflets from the minister and went 
down to this pale-faced navvy with the 
large, intellectual forehead. 

“Thank you, miss,”’ he said, taking the 
tract. 

“Is your work very hard ? 
mered, “I think it must be very hard. 
When I have to dig the garden I am tired 
at night.” 

“Yes, it is hard, miss,’"’ the man answered, 
rising. ‘‘ But when a man makes his bed 
he has to lie on it.” 

She did not know what that meant, and 
was a little frightened, but the minister 
was close at hand. 

“Can't you get a better employment ? 
she asked. 

“It’s good enough for the likes of me. 
You know I’m a waster, miss.”’ 

“I'm so sorry,” she said, still as timorous 
Pethaps Mr. Mo: t- 


” 


she stam- 


as a fluttering bird. 
lake can help you.” 
“No, miss, it’s too late, unless 
“Veg?” 
“You try your hand.” 
“Oh, I don’t know what to do. 


unless 


Shall 
I write to your mother ? 

“My mother! Why do you mention her 
name !”’ 

She shuddered at his intensity. 

“I—I thought you would like to hear 
Mine is dead, you 
know, and [ live with my old nurse in the 


cottage yonder,” 


about your mother. 


know, miss.’ 

“Tam very happy, though,” she answered, 
““except when [| think of all the men here 
who do not seem to have any mothers.” 

“We've all had one at one time of our 
lives,”’ he said. 

“T think you should go home to your 
mother, you know.” 

“But there’s no going back along the 
road I’ve come.” 

“Oh, I'm sure there is. Is it such a 
long way? I could give you money for 
your train fare, if that is it.” 

“LT owas thinking of a different road, 
miss.” 

That was the beginning. When next she 
saw him, after the lapse of days, he was 
seated on a bank eating his meal—thick 
slices of bread and a little cold tea in a flask. 

“Do you know,” she said, as if greeting 
an old friend, ‘‘ I've often thought about 
you since Sunday. I have been wondering 
if you have written to your mother.” 

‘Perhaps you don’t understand, miss,” 
He had risen and was standing 
with his cap in his hand, ‘“‘ May I come to 
see you on Sunday afternoon? I want to 
tell you all my story, and then you can—- 
well, chuck me over as a bad lot,” 

“Oh, I will never do that.” 

“Wait till you hear.” 

On the Sunday afternoon he came. 
Apparently he had spent a_ considerable 
time on his toilet. His collar was spotlessly 
white, and he had put on a black tie. His 
hair was carefully brushed, and although 
his hands were tanned and horny his nails 
were beautifully clean. Ever since that 
first Sunday he had been improving in his 
outward appearance. 

She set him in a deck-chair beneath the 
lilac bushes. 

“IT promised to tell you my story, miss,” 
“and I've been thinking about 
It made a difference 


he returned. 


he began, 
it since Wednesday. 
to me last night.” 
difference ? 
“Yes, for the first time for many years 
I went to bed sober.”’ 
“Oh, I did not think 
“Drink and the devil 
pardon, Listen to my story.’ 
He told her his tale, conceaiing oniy his 
It was a common story, but to 


she cried. 
1 beg your 


identity. 
Alice it was a tragedy too deep for tears, 
She sat silent. 
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back 


“You see now why I cannot go 


the road I've come. 1 have had longings in 
mv time, but nothing like the longing I 
have now since—since you spoke to me 


about my mother.” 
‘11 go and see your people, if you like.”’ 
“Ah! 1 couldn’t face the di 
must t a little better first.’ 
And all the time your mother is yearning 


sgrace. 


perhaps at this very moment she is needing 

your help.” 
the lilac 


what to d 


The man erving beneath 
bushes, and she did not 
Her tears fell in silent sympathy. 

That the first 
which followed. Every Sunday afternoon 


and Nurse Martin, tor 


Was 
know 


was interview of many 


he took tea with her 


the love she had _ for her deariec, never 
uttered the questionings that were in 
her heart The girl grew to look for his 


and little bv little she told him her 
She spoke ot 


coming 
life story. the novel she was 
trying to write. He was interested at once. 
Would 


have done ? 


what you 


to be able 


you mind me 
I think 
to write a good story.” 


seeing 


you ought 


“Oh. I have only written a few chapters, 


and they don’t please me at all. But | 
made a synopsis of the tory, Which 1 will 
show you 

IIe read the written pages very carefully 


and looked up. 


was on her facea she asked : 


Tense anxicty 
*“ What do you think ot it 
And this man was nmon navvy 


a COl 


You want me to be straight with you, 
mi I suppose ?’ 
Yes. of course tell me the truth.” 
‘Well, the idca—the » f is excellent 
If a story such as you outline could be 
vritten, it would create quite a stir in Fleet 
There are dozens of men cager fot 
such 
Phen I will persevere 
“But you will pardon me, miss ? I have 
read these Opening cl pte Is thre \ 
beautifully penned, by 11 way, but it 1 


hen \ to W down vour ideas in 


he King's Ienglish that 


ou come 


you fail miserably 


peaking in a maste ful way now 


as if he were to the manner born You 
ha not a trained mind, if you will pardon 
the riticism, nor a sense Of proportion, 
that vou have the dramatic instinet I 
idmit. but the difficulty as to reduce it to 


artistic orde: 


Alice was not a bit surprised at the way 
the man was speaking. 
bit hurt. 

‘“T do not understand how 
to understand these things. 


Neither was she a 


you are able 
But | feel that 
your criticism is just.” 

He pointed out the defects of the open- 
ing chapters, and encouraged her to make 
a fresh start. ‘‘ Don't despair,” he said; 
“you will come out on top yet 

That was the beginning of the collabora- 
Alice Melville and a navvy! Week 


after week they met to talk over the story, 


tion. 


and to plan out developments, and even 
Nurse Martin became interested and volun- 


teered Somehow the girl saw 


suggestions. 


the force of every criticism as soon as it 
was made, and while he used the pick and 
shovel in the cutting she laboriously re- 


wrote that part of the story that had been 
criticised and passed. 

She forgot that 
navvy. She forgot 


he was a wandere: 


her companion 
in her excitement that 
home. She lived 
Alice Melville had 
the sheets were 
less to 


was a 


from 
and moved in her story. 
a quick perception and as 


multiplied he found less and criti- 


cise. 

“You are an apt student,” he said one 
don’t think you 
comma.” 


revealed her 


dav, laughing gaily. 
can improve this chapter by a single 
\nd the flushed 
pleasure at the 


nee OF 


girl's face 
compliment. 
twice she felt a little shyness as 


she sat waiting his verdict. That was when 
had 


she had poured out her whole virgin heart. 
Shi 


they come to a love passage m which 
saw as she looked that he was turning 
but 


reading he 


before he Was 


had 


white and red by 


turns, 
done with his assumed 
the professional again 
As) gradually the 
love came tapping at the door 
that it startled Indeed, she did 


know 1t 


morning sun-rays 
so gradually 
never het 
was love, she who had written 


She only knew that 


not 


about it 


so beautifully 


she looked forward to these nightly visits 
as the chief events in her lite 
But Alice had in her traces of the eternal 


she began to notice that her 
The lines 


feminine, and 


erowing handsome 


navvy Wal 


of debauchery had lett his tac and his eye 
was clear and sparkling again 

Summer passed like a tale when it 18 
told. and in the days when shadows were 


erowime loneer the siory was fini hed. 
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Now 
in Glasgow. They'll type it 
“Must it be typewritten 
so neatly.” 

“Oh,” he laughed, “ give the poor thing 
chance. You like baby in 
pretty clothes, you know.” 


you will send it to Marks and Co. 


for you.’ 
I tried to write 


to see a 


And the manu- 


every 


script was sent to Glasgow. 

During the waiting he continued to come 
to the cottage, though not so frequently as 
before. On those blank nights Alice wandered 
But 


a great hope buoyed her up, and at last 


in her garden disconsolate and lonely. 


the typed manuscrip: was returned, along 


with an account which made her stare. 


‘‘Has it come back vet?” her navvy 
asked as he met her at the gate that 
night. 

Yes, but look !”’ 

‘Phew! Four pounds! Never mind, 
we'll manage somehow 

‘“And what are we to do now?” asked 
the girl. 


‘I'm going to take it to London myself, 
Miss Melville 


I think we will save time that 


wavy. know how eager you are.”’ 

‘But it is a long way, and the train 
fare ?”’ 

“T think I can manage that too,”’ he 
answered, ‘J have to go to London at any 
rate.” That was a pure fiction 


long 
weary weeks, but he wrote to her every day 
“Tt was in the hand of the reader,”’ The 
head of the firm had got it,’ ‘‘ He had a 


note asking him to call on Monday,”’ and 


Her navvy was away three weeks, 


finally a telegram, ‘‘ Congratulations—-story 


accepted to-day.” 
With 


the garden 


returning 


impatience she waited for him at 
when he made his 


like an old 


gate, and 


appearance she grected him 


and trusted friend returning from a far 
land. ‘The fire was burning brightly, the 
table was laid for tea, and the old nurse 
beamed upon him as he entered. 

‘Oh, let tea wait’ (he almost said 
‘dear"’); “1 have good news for you. 
Mr. Downs eagerly snapped up your story 
and asked for more Hle’s given you quite 
a lot for a first story, I reckon.” 

She had not been thinking about the 
money, but she said, How much 
Twenty pounds 

“Exactly ten times twenty, and cheap 
at that 

“What! Two hundred pounds!” 


‘“T told him it ought to have been five, 
and he only laughed 
Alice sat silent during the tea. There 
was a look of perplexity on her fair face 
and he guessed what was coming. , 
“Mr. Smith,” she said at last, you must 


take half of the money. It is yours by 
right.” 

** Not at all. What I did was a labour of 
love. I only wish I had to do it all over 


azain’’ ; and the girl wondered at the words. 

She pleaded with him, but he was adamant. 
** Some day, perhaps, I'll get an equivalent”; 
and once more Alice wondered, 

Three weeks later she received her cheque 
Alice did not know what to do with it. 

“Take it to Learningham ; put it in the 
bank ; open an account, you know, and get 
a cheque book.” 

“7 think I will tell Jim Lockhart about 

The young man sat up with a start, and 
his face turned suddenly pale.‘ Jim Lock- 
hart 

“Oh, an. old father’s. He 
looks after my money affairs, you know, 


who's he 
friend of 
I'm so silly.” 

‘The colour came back to his face.“ Lucky 
Jim!” he muttered ; but she did not hear, 
neither did Nurse Martin. 

At last it was time to leave, and yet he 
lingered at the door. ‘ Miss Melville,” he 
said, “I have made up my mind to go 
away from here.”’ 

“What! Go awav! Oh, what shall | 
do?” 


“It’s been on my mind for a long time 


now. You don’t need me any more, s0 
I'm going.” 
“Oh!” she cried, clasping her hands, 


~yves, you ought to 


! 
How lonely 1 shall 


“1 do need you, but, but 

go to vour mother now. 

fecl when you are gone 
Vill you, Miss Melville?” 

‘I can’t tell lonely. And I 
thought we would start a new book. I have 
the plot in my mind already. It all came 
London.” 


you how 


to me when you were in 
* Ah well 
“ But vou will come to see me, and bring 
like to see your 


he sighed. 


your mother. I would 
mother,” 

‘] promise you I will bring my mother, 
if she wall come 

‘T want to tell her all you have done ior 


me.,”’ 


five, 
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“Perhaps she won't believe you.. I am 
good for nothing, you know.” 

He was holding out his hand. “ And this 
is the last good-bye,”’ the girl murmured. 

“T’'ll see you on Friday afternoon, if you 
don’t mind,” he said, trying to speak calmly. 
“T don’t leave till Saturday, you know.” 

“Ves, come early, and let us have a long 
nice time for the last. I will tell you about 
that other story.” 

On the Friday afternoon they sat in the 
deck-chairs in the garden, for it was warm, 
Nurse Martin was preparing tea. Mr. 
Smith talked incessantly, but as for Alice 
she was dumb with the thought that this 
was their last meeting. The girl looked 
at her watch and started, 

“Four o'clock! Oh, I forgot to tell you 
that Jim Lockhart is coming at four, along 
with a gentleman who has been inspecting 
the waterworks.” 

“It'll be a pleasure to meet your friend,” 
he returned lightly. 

She handed him a letter. He had read 
only a few lines when he started up in con- 
sternation. 

“Sir Ernest Vere! Oh, Miss 
why didn't you tell me sooner ? ” 
“Why, I thought——’” 

“But he mustn't see me. 
There he is at the gate!” 

“But do you know him?” 
Ah, it is too late.” 

Two men were walking down the path, 
Jim Lockhart was one of them. He espied 
the two figures through the trees and came 
forward with his companion. 

“Ah, Alice, how do you do? This is 
Sir Ernest Vere, the Mayor of Aldenborough 

Miss Melville.” And as one in a dream she 
shook hands with the distinguished stranger. 

“You have a friend, Alice?’ asked Jim 
Lockhart. 

“Yes,”” she stammered. 
Mr. Smith.” 


Melville, 


he cried, 


Oh, heavens ! 


“ Hide me somewhere. 


“T met him— 


At the name the navvy, who had been 
sitting in a deck-chair with his back to 


them, could not help but turn. His face 
was pale as ivory. 

“ Harold 

The exclamation came from the lips of the 
Mayor of Aldenborough, who was standing 
before the man that was a navvy. 

“Father!” And the young man sank 
to his knees on the turf. 


That same night, as Alice was thinking of 
putting up the shutters, she heard a tap at 
the door. 

“Oh, I knew it would be you,” she cried. 
“Tamso glad. I believe I have been crying 
with the joy of it. What a romance! 
Your father 

“Ts going to take me home to-morrow.” 

“Ah!” 

“But I could not go without 
he stopped suddenly. 

“You do not know how glad I am,” 
said Alice. ‘‘ It is better than our book.” 

“Tt has only one defect—a fatal one.” 

“What is that ?”’ 

“There are no love passages in it—as 
yet.” 

Alice did not hear the last two words ; 
they were not meant for her to hear. She 
felt a quick tightening round her heart, 
and she cast down her eyes. 

“But, perhaps,”’ he continued, “ that 
defect can be remedied. Alice, I love you, 
You have saved my soul from death. Is 
it a crime to love my saviour? I cannot 
live without you. Dear, tell me I may 
come back and claim you for my wife.” 

“Harold!’”’ And her head found a 
pillow on his breast. 

It was profoundly dark before he left 
the cottage Only the September 
moths saw the parting. Nurse Martin was 
weeping for joy in the kitchen. 

‘Our story has a love passage in it now, 


But 


door. 


darling,”’ he whispered. 
“The sweetest of all.” 
“TI think this is the story that no man 


can write.’ 
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THE ART OF MAKING BATTER 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HE art batter is that 


should be mastered by every exponent 


of making one 


humble or exalted 


( alled 


almost inexhaustible 


of cooking, however 
the table tor 


exercise her skill. The 


which she 1s upon to 


uses of this so simple and easily made mix 


ture render it a most valuable adjunct, 


and there is hardly a meal at which it may 
not appear in one of its various forms 
From the Yorkshire 


passes by upwards 


home! pudding it 


slow degrees until the 


superior realms of delicious souttlés are 


reached, the actual ingredients being 
tically the 


in result accruing only 


prac 
same in all case the difference 
from a redistribution 
of quantits 
Whatever the 
however, there 1 
that 1 
the endeavour to help those 
hitherto failed to master this 
a complishment that | offer the 


of the batter, 


ultimate use 
one quality which it meu 
and hghtne and it 1s in 


POSSESS, 
who have 
culinary 
tollowing 
suggestions 

kinds 


Fhe recipes for the different 


of batter 


Many 


with which every modern cookery 


book is replete, present, on the surface at 


any rate, no difficulties at all; and it is not 


until they are reduced to practice that the 
obstacles to success begin to crop up Could 
anything be more simple, in theory, than 


to beat up eggs with milk, and gradually 


add flour to them ? One is also told just how 
baked, boiled, o1 


it is intended 


cooked 


the batter is to be 


fried, according to the purpose 


to serve, and yet how often how very otten 


the result is far removed from what was 
' 


anticipate dl 


rhe quantities of the various component 


parts stated in the book were correct, the 
fat was boiling, the temperature of oven or 


water was all that could be desired 


SO 1s 


no good for the cook to blame any or all of 


these. She must admit that she herself is 
in the wrong, and seck out the cause of her 
failure, 

Ihe great secret ot successful batter- 
making lies in the beating and mixing 


But then a great many persons do not know 


what beating really is. An_ inexperienced 
cook has a contused idea that it 1s more or 
less related to 
her dejected batter pudding 
fritters. 


handling the batter in order to allow the ait 


intimately stirring— hence 


and leathery 
Beating is a dexterous manner ol 


to permeate through. It consists of a sharp 
rapid stroke that cuts right through the 
air, following the instru- 


becomes entangled in the batter 


mixture, and the 


ment used 
and forms bubbles, and the more bubbles the 
lighter the batter. 


ingredients and 


Stirring merely mixes the 
strovs any bubbles that 
chance to have tormed. 

Che batter should be placed in a shallow 


basin which is held in the left hand, whilst 


the right holds the fork with which the 
mixture is beaten. It must be made in a4 
cool place and the milk used be as cold as 
possible. The batter must stand at least 


one hour before it is cooked, to enable the 
to thoroughly swell and 
heated 
venerally beaten 
dried and 


flour 
before they are 


starchy grains 


otten The yolks 
and whites of the eggs are 
separately, and the flour well 
sifted, but not used warm 

adding the ingredients one 


hehtly with the various 


The order of 


to another differ 
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recipes ; usually the yolks of the eggs and 
the milk are beaten together and the flour 
added very gradually, the stiffly whisked 
whites being folded (not beaten) in just 
before the batter is cooked. Some cooks, 
however, obtain excellent results by beat- 
ing the yolks and whites together, and add- 
ing flour and milk alternately until all the 
flour and half the milk are used. The mix- 
ture is then beaten until the whole surface 
is covered with bubbles, when the second 
half of the milk is poured gently in. There 
must be no more beating, and if the batter 
can stand two hours before it is cooked so 
much the better. 

All batters must be cooked quickly. In the 
case of baking, the oven must be hot ; if used 
ior frying, the fat or lard must be boiling 
(and sufficient time allowed for the fat to 
reboil before the second portion of fritters 
is added); and puddings must be plunged 
into fast-boiling water, and the basin, held 
by its covering cloth, moved about for 
several seconds to prevent the flour from 
sinking to the bottom of the basin. 


The Family Batter Pudding 

Ingrvedients.—Three eggs, 6 dessertspoon- 
fuls of flour, t quart of milk, 2 tablespoontfuls 
of sugar, t of butter, a pinch of salt, anda 
few drops of essence of lemon. 

Beat the eggs till they are a mass of froth, 
then add the flour very gradually, beating 
all the time. Stir in, quite slowly, the milk. 
Dissolve the butter, but do not oil it, and 
add this ; also the sugar and lemon essence. 
Beat all together lightly and pour into a 
buttered basin. This pudding is excellent, 
either boiled or baked. In the former case 
it will take two hours to cook, but an hour 
ot baking in a fairly quick oven will suffice. 
Serve with lemon and sugar. 

Here is a recipe which will be found use- 
ful on many occasions, such as providing 
a Yorkshire pudding, toad-in-the-hole, or a 
baked pudding to eat with golden syrup, 
Barbadoes sugar, jam, ete. 

Put 4 large tablespoontuls of flour into a 
basin with a little salt. Mix this toa smooth 
paste with a little cold milk; then, very 
gradually, beating all the time, add about 
i pint ot milk. Beat the volks and whites of 
2 eggs separately, add first the yolks, beat 
again, then fold in the whites. Let the 
batter stand for a couple of hours, and just 
betore it is used beat in a small spoontul ot 


3yt 


baking powder. It is difficult to estimate 
the exact quantity of milk in any batter 
recipe, because some flours take up more 
than others. The cook must be guided 
by the fact that the batter should be of 
the consistency of very thick cream, and 
it is better to have it too thin than too 
thick. 

Stale cake, slices that have been cut and 
not eaten, and thick slices of bread-and- 
butter left over from nursery tea make 
delicious fritters. The  bread-and-butter 
may have a few currants or sultanas or a 
little jam sandwiched in between. <A good 
batter for this purpose is as follows: Put 4 
large tablespoonfuls of flour and 1 tablespoon- 
ful of sugar into a basin, and pour in, very 
gradually, « teacupful of tepid water and I 
tablespoonful of liquid butter. Let them 
stand for an hour, and then fold in the 
whites of 2 eggs beaten to a very stiff froth. 

Fish, eggs, and meat are all excellent fried 
in the above, the sugar being omitted and 
a pinch of salt and a squeeze of lemon juice 
added, and an appetising and satisfying 
meal can be often evolved from a small, 
almost minute, quantity of the solid ingredi- 
ent. The eggs should be hard-boiled and 
cut into slices, and any cold meat or scraps 
of fish, mixed with an egg or a little sauce, 
and well coated with batter and fried a 
delicate brown in boiling fat, will provide a 
supper dish ‘‘out of nothing ’’—the kind 
of meal which affords unbounded satisfac- 
tion to the housewife towards the end of the 
week when funds are running low. 


A correspondent asks for recipes for 
peppermint creams and a fruit salad. 

Fruit Salad.—This dish, sometimes called 
‘* Angel’s Food,’”’ can be made from almost 
any fruit, preserved or fresh. The follow- 
ing ingredients are seasonable all the year 
round, and make a good foundation to which 
other fruits may be added: Peel 6 juicy 
oranges, removing all the white skin, and 
cut them into small pieces, taking out the 
pith and pips. Cut 6 bananas into dice, 
split and stone } Ib. of white grapes, 
and halve an ounce of glacé cherries. Lay 
these in a pie-dish. Put } lb, of sugar into 
a small saucepan with } pint of cold water, 
and let it boil hard for seven minutes, 
Pour this, boiling, over the fruit, and cover 
the dish. Next morning strain off the 
syrup and boil it again ; then pour it over 


; 
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the fruit, and cover closely. The salad ts 
ready to use as soon as it is cold. 
Peppermint Creams.—Beat 
new-laid egg till it is firm cnough to bear 
a knife resting on it; then add gradually 


the white of a 


Mrs. St. Clair will bz pleased to 
have a stamped envelofe enclosed, 
Belic Sauvage, London, E.C. 


answer inguivies on matters dealt 
should be addressed ** Home Department," THe Quiver Office, La 


from j Ib, to 1 Ib. of finely powdered dry icing 
Stir in 3 or 4 drops of oil of pepper- 
mint. Spread the mixture on a_ board, 
roll to the desired thickness, and cut into 
fancy shapes. 


sugar, 


vith in these pages. Letters, which must 
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HOME-MADE CASEMENT CURTAINS 


By ELLEN T. MASTERS 
Author of 100 Useful Things,’’ etc. 


|* these days of cottage houses, with 
their picturesque little casement win 
dows, many a housewife is seized with 


the ambition to make the curtains entirely 
herself, the that will then 
obtain something far more original than by 
This 
is a decidedly praiseworthy notion, for the 
lack of that is 
the country 1s 
thoughtful folk 
to know what the consequences are likely 
to be. 


with idea she 


applying to the ordinary upholsterer. 


home - love creeping into 


deservedly condemned by 


who are far-seeing cnough 


The modern maisonnette calls for no un 
due strain on the strength and endurance ot 
the housewife. The curtains are but little 
larger than pocket-handkerchiets, the 
making of them should be a task in which 


they are 


be taken When 


ily prt up. 


just pride may 


made the \ are as Ca Phe \ heed 


The 
worker must not be tempted, because they 
are small, to put them up on a tape, or on 
a rod that is too slender even to bear with 
credit the weight of the tiny hangings, A 
small brass rod is infinitely preferable in all 
ways to those that are of wood, but if the 
latter is employed it is as well to paint it 
the colour of the window-frame, because it 
is apt to be visible between the 
rings of the present style of arrangement. 

Workers who are blessed with plenty of 
moments like to make their 
curtains—we may almost call them cur- 
by the help of crochet lace and 
insertion. infinite number of 
ways in which they may be arranged, and 
the patterns of lace suitable for the purpose 
are practically without lmit, 

The usval method of managing curtains 


the simplest of rods and little rings. 


clearly 


leisure mav 
tainettes 
There 1s an 


with a mixture of crochet 
is to employ a fine make 
of canvas, butter-muslin 
silk, net, Or, 
indeed, of 
fabric that hangs softly 


mosquito 
almost any 


and gracefully. Some 
housewives like the top 
st of the little curtain to 


JRTAIN IN CROCHET 


on 


he finished with a deeply 
vandyked lace made with 
cream -coloured crochet 
and so mounted 
vandykes are 


ring for 


cotton, 
that the 
uppermost, a 
the rod being sewn to the 
tip of cach Below this 
lace come bands 
match, 


line of 
ot insertion to 
and so worked that they 


AND MUSLIN, 


| 
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Another plan is to set a 


ry icing 

pepper- number of the squares corner- 
board, wise along the top and to sew 

‘ut into the rings to the points that are 


thus arranged on purpose for 
them. The rest of the curtain 


ich must may be decorated with single 


La squarcs scattered cornerwise 

= i F The crochet must be button- 

| et : holed down rather firmly upon 

cut away from under it, thus 

. leaving the lace transparent. 

Smaller squares can easily be 

se they Ss these larger ones. 

, Or on NO. 2.—CURTAIN OF LACE AND BUTTER-MUSLIN. mnce is an excellent 

ar with imitation of Greek lace, and 

igs. A may either run downwards or across alter- if made with the very fine lace thread 

e in all nately with bands of the more solid sold for Irish crochet, it is quite hand- 

- if the material. If the lines of lace run down- some enough to serve as a border for a 

vaint it vards it is natural that they should give handkerchief, and even as a trimming for 

ause it an appearance of greater height to the dresses or blouses. It is not difficult to 

en the window, but as there is a band of lace set work, and we are giving the necessary short 

ient. horizontally along the top many people instructions for it here, For a square, 

‘ntv of consider that the insertion should follow the begin with a ring of 6 chain. Ist round -— 

their same direction, 5 chain, 1 treble into the ring, * 2 chain, 

n cur- For large windows P.L. cotton, No, 24, 1 treble into the ring; repeat from * five 

ce and is very suitable, because it matches exactly times, then 2 chain, 1 slip-stitch into the 

ber of in tint the ivory canvas that is often used — third of the first three chain, 2nd round -— 

d. and between the lines of insertion. With silk, 1 slip-stitch to bring the hook into the loop 

urpose net and muslin the task of hemming the of two chain, 4 chain (for one double treble), 

strips devolves upon the worker 
urtains herself, but if ivory canvas is chosen 
rochet , itmay be bought in bands of varying 
make width all hemmed ready for use, and 
nuslin Mten ornamented with a line of 
t, or, drawn thread work. These canvas 
t any Strips are quite inexpensive, so not 
sottly very much decoration must be cx- 
Some pected from them 
ie top rhe crochet pattern shown in our 
ain to first illustration is particularly well 
deeply adapted for casement curtains, be- 
e with cause it is built up entirely of 
rochet Squares, which may be joined im all 
punted sorts of ways to suit individual 
‘S$ are taste. Thus, as in our detail, it 
g for may be carried entirely round the 
to the butter-muslin that has been cut of 
y this the correct size for our curtain. Or 
bands there may be a straight band of 
vatch, it along the top and, if liked, also 
they along the bottom, NO. 3,.—MUSLIN WITH COLOURED HEM. 
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LATTICE WITH ROSES AND 


the 
double 


treble twice round 
hook) into the sam« loop * 1 chain 
treble the 


six times, then 1 ch 


3 double (cotton 


into next loop ; from * 


repeat 


iin, 1 slip-stitch at the 


top of the first four chain 37d vound | 
chain (for one double treble), 3 double treble 
one into the top of each double tre ble of the 


last round Work the last loops all oft 
together, then 5 chain, 1. slip-stitch into 
the top of the group chain, 1 slip-stitch 


into the 5 chain, 1 slip 


stitch into 


top of the 
the top of the 


up 


5 chain 


group 
i 


1 double crochet into the next hole between 
two groups, * 5 chain, 4 double treble all 
worked off togeth as. before, 5 chain, 
1 slip-stitch chain, 1 slip-stiteh, 5 chain, 
I slip-stitch, 5 chain, 1 double crochet into 
the next hol repeat from * six times 
then 5 chain, 1 shi} titch at the top ol the 
first double treble of the round Fasten off. 
jth round Begin again in one of the loops 
of seven chain, 5 chain (tor one double treble) 
1 double treble into the same hole, * 5 chain, 
2 double treble into the same hole, 3 chain 


treble into th 


1 doubl 


next loop ol tive 
double trebl the 
five ch chain, 1 
the next loop ol 


double 1 


chain, 3 chain, 1 into 


next loop of un, 5 double 


into seven chain, 


the 


crochet 


; chain, 1 reble into next loop 


of five chain, 3 chain, 1 double treble into 
the next loop of five chain, 3 chain, 2 double 
treble into the cornet loop of seven chain; 


LEAVES. 


repeat from: * all round and 
finish with one double treble 
into the corner loop and one 
slip-stitch into the top of the 
first five chain 
Work crochet all 
round, the corner 
stitches (the third of the five 


5th round -~ 
double 
but in 
chain) work 3 double crochet 
the 
chain 


Oth round In corner 
stitch (for 


double treble), 1 double treble 


work 5 one 


then 1 triple loop worked 
thus:—6 chain 1 «double 
crochet in the first chain, & 


chain, 1 double crochet into 


the first of these eight chain, 
© chain, 1 double crochet into 


the first of the six chain, 
2 double treble into the same 
stitch of the corner as $ 
I yucot (5 chain, 1 double 
crochet at the top of the 
preceding double treble), miss 
two double crochet, 2 double treble ; repeat 
from * until the corner is reached, then make 
1 triple loop between two pairs of double 


treble. and work thus all round. Finish 
with a slip-stitch into the first stitch of 
the round and fasten off. ‘There should be 


ten picotsalong 
sic 
ot 
three picots in 


the 


each 


clusive 


h 
The 


any lace she 


corner 
edges of 


uld 


always be 
button - holed 
down to the 
material when 
this has to be 
cut away trom 
under it, other 
wise It is quit 
sufficient to 
hem it down 
neatly all 
round, m= thi 
instam with 
care to catch 


down every 
pi ot SC pe 
ately 

By 


second illustra- 


u 
NO. 5.~SINGLE ROSE ANDO LEAF 


FOR NO. 4. 


NO. 
a 
‘ 
3 
‘>? = 
. $4 
ae 
he 


and 
le treble 
and one 
op of the 
round 
chet all 

comer 
the five 
crochet 
C corner 
(for one 
le treble 

worked 

double 
chain, 
het into 
it chain, 
chet into 


the same 
again, * 
double 
of the 
le), miss 
repeat 
en make 
double 
Finish 
titch of 
10uld be 


ND LEAF 
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tion some idea may be gained of the 
appearance of lace and butter-muslin united, 
as we have described, in a series of stripes. 
In this example quite inexpensive materials 
were employed in order to show that it is by 
no means necessary to spend a great deal 
upon these tiny curtains. This plan com- 
mends itself to those housekeepers who have 
neither time nor money to expend, The 
muslin cost roid, per yard, the lace was 
just over 3d., and the insertion 2d. per yard. 
By looking about a little, especially when the 
sales are taking place, still cheaper materials 
are to be procured, 
but we question 
whether their powers 
of withstanding the 
evil doings of the 
modern laundry 
would be so strong 
is in those which we 
have chosen This 
curtain is intended 
to be hung with a 
small rodrun through 
a hem at the top. 
If liked, a heading 


may be made which 
will stand up and 
look extremely well, 
This is the plan to 
be followed when the 
blind is not required 
to be drawn, but is 
to hang evenly and 
with a certain 


amount of fulness 
across the window. 


An exceedingly 
dainty little blind. as 


1 No. 3, may bn NO. 6.—SMALL PORTION OF 


made of any simple AND 
kind of muslin, 

Madras, butter -muslin, net, or indeed 
any material generally employed for such 
@ purpose, finished with a hem of coloured 
material to suit the decorations of the 
room in which it is to be used. The 
thin zephyr sold in the shops for making 
up Into summer blouses and dresses is one of 
the best of fabrics. The material requires 
to be cut double the width necessary for 
the hem or binding, exclusive of about 
three-quarters of an inch for turnings. The 
raw edges should be turned down, and the 
strip then folded in half lengthwise. This 


+ 


will make the hem ready to receive the 
selvedge of the muslin, which must be put 
in as evenly as possible between the folds 
of the zephyr. This should be tacked, and 
then the machine must be called into 
requisition for securing it in its place. 
Care must be taken to keep the zephyr quite 
smooth, and the muslin also must not be 
allowed to shift out of position. The strips 
must be very accurately cut, and it is as 
well to use a measure so as to get them all 
of the same width. The corners will require 
some amount of care, for they have to be 
mitred with a slant- 
wise fold. If liked, 
the margin of the 
hem of the zephyr 
may be finished with 
a row of feather- 
stitch, or with some 
French knots carried 
along the fold, and so 
arranged that the 
thread between each 
knot is taken be- 
tween the layers of 
material, and _ there- 
fore does not show 
upon cither the right 
or the wrong side. 
In No. 4 we are 
giving a detail of a 
charming un- 
common littlecurtain 
that is very suitable 
for hanging over a 
window whence there 
is an ugly view that 
is better hidden. It 
will be noticed that 


CURTAIN IN BRAID, cRocHerT there is a lattice 
RIBBON, pattern on it which, 
in this instance, is 

produced by point lace braid. The founda- 
tion is mosquito net. At some of the spots 


at which the braid meets the next line there 
are rose-pink roses worked in crochet with 
Lustrine, Peri-Lusta, or any other make of 
thread that can be had in shaded pink. The 
leaves have to be carried out in double 
crochet with rather a small hook that will 
render them firm and close. 

All amateurs having a_ knowledge of 
crochet must surely know how to manage 
these leaves and also the rose-pink flowers 
that are sewn down to the mosquito net, 


BAG 
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or whatever other material is used, but in 
case our readers do not we give the following 
directions for the leaves : 


Begin on a foundation of 8 chain, using 
D.M.C. thread, No. Work 7 double 
rochet, 3 double crochet in the 8th chain, 

double crochet down the second side of 


the first seven double, * turn the work over, I 
chain, miss one double, 7 double in the back 
loops of the next double 
crochet in the next double crochet, 7 
crochet down the next side of the leaf, miss 


seven double, 3 
double 


one double crochet at the top, turn as before ; 


repeat trom * seven times. 

lor the roses, begin with a ring of 6 chain. 

chain (the first three are for 

* 2 chain 

slip- 
This 

2nd round . 


3 long treble, 


Ist round :—5 
1 treble into the ring, 
treble times, 2 chain, 

stitch into the third of the five chain. 


on> treble) 
and 1 four 
round consists of holes. 
1 double treble, 


1 treble, 1 double crochet into every hole 


SIX 
crochet, 1 


3rd round chain, 
the back of the double 


of the preceding row. 
1 double crochet at 


of the first petal of the preceding round. 
Work thus all round. 4th round -—1 double 
crochet, 2 treble, < long treble, 2 treble, 1 
double crochet into every hole of the last 


Like the 3rd, but with 
Like the 
long treble instead ot 


round. 5/h round 


ychain for every loop. 6th round. 


qth round, but with 


five. 7th round Like the 3rd, but with 5 
chain instead of three Sth round Like the 
jth round, but with g long treble instead 


\ single rose and leat 


If roses are not desired, 


lasten off, 
are shown in No. 


marguerites made of vandyke braid and 
ith vell knots for the centres will look 
very effective, and there are in addition 

veral kinds of braid that would be suitable 
besides that chosen for illustration here 
White roses look pretty, and there is no 
difficulty about dyeing the braid cithet 
brown or green if it is thought that this 

the style of the work better Blue 

ribbon can also be em] loved with a good 
for the lattice 

3 rting with this curtain we may 
' u eaders a te hints concerning the 
tit ! of the raid down upon the net 
It require caretul measurement to get it 
ice ( ind the easiest way for an amateur 
to get the lattice even is to draw it correctly 
eet Ol paper a cul il 
needed dhe can tacked cdo 


thoroughly to the paper, and the 
braid machine-stitched to it over the 
pattern which afterwards has to be 
torn away. The net requires such treat- 
ment because it is extremely “ pully,” 
and indeed the paper pattern will be 
found useful even with butter-muslin oy; 
with silk. The flowers and leaves are 
most conveniently sewn on from the wrong 
side. 

Our sixth and last ilustration shows a 


little curtain that 
may be made with any colour to suit any 
room. The principal this 


consist of the new lace braid that is specially 


portion of a charming 


materials for 


woven for the threading of narrow ribbon 
and the ribbon itself, which may be of any 
colour suitable to the room in which the 
curtain is required. The bands of braid 
are linked together first of all with simple 
loops of chain, three rows of which are 
between band of braid. Each 


loop should be made up of 10 chain, and 


used each 


should be caught to the braid with a double 


crochet worked into every tourth  picot. 
In the second row these double have to 
be linked into the chain loops of the pre- 


ceding row, and in the third row every fifth 
stitch of a chain loop is linked into a picot 
of another band of braid. ‘The work ts very 
qui kly done, and the curtain can easily be 
adapted to a casement of any size The 
way in which this curtain is gathered u 
features, A 


hozizontally 


at the top offers many novel 


row of the braid ts first run 


along the top, the ribbon is_ threa led in 
and out and drawn up to the necessary 
size, The loops to slip ove! the rod are 


worked next. ‘There is first a treble into 


a picot of the braid, then 20 chain (or as 
many as will fit round the rod), 1 slip-stitch 
into the top of the treble, muss 
three picots of braid, 1 treble 
* all along Brass 


instead of the crochet 


chain 
Continue trom 
rings may be employed 
The 


ones if desired 


lower edge of the curtain may be finished 
oft with a frill of lace made of braid and 
crochet, or with a simple finish of the same 


kind of braid threaded with ribbon to 
match the rest 

But we must pause Not that we have 
exhausted our subject, but that space 1S 
limited, and our readers will wish to read 
about other subjects than that of Home- 
made Casement Curtains, 


the 
cr the 
to be 
| treat- 
pully,” 
vill be 
slin or 
cs are 


wrong 


hows a 
n that 
ut any 
this 
vecially 
ribbon 
of any 
ch the 
braid 
simple 
ch are 
Each 
n, and 
double 
picot, 
ave to 
pre- 
ry fifth 
A picot 
is Very 
sily be 
he 
red uy 
es. A 
mtally 
led in 
essary 
od are 
le into 
(Or 
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miss 
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plove 
The 
nished 
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Our Home-made Toy Competition 
By THE EDITOR 
First Prize: Lady's or Gentleman's Gold Watch 


Second Prize: 


£10 in Goods 


Six Thermos Flasks, Six Onoto Fountain Pens, and Book Prizes 


HAT are you making for our new 

Toy Competition 2 1 should like to 
peer into the minds of my readers all 
over the world and discover what new 
ingenious schemes they are evolving to 
carry off the £25 Gold Watch T am 
offering. 

Of course, ingenuity will play a great 
part in this Competition, and the judges 
will certainly take that into consideration 
in awarding the prizes. But ingenuity 
will not be the first or the only consider- 
ation. Choice of object, skill in making, 
general effect, and last, but not least, 
its degree of attraction for the child mind 
and heart--all these things will be con- 
sidered, 

I expect my readers are planning a 
greater variety of toys than I can imagine. 
I wonder if any of the competitors will 
possess sufficient mechanical skill to 
engineer, say, a clockwork boat or a 
motor-car ? I have no doubt IT shall 
receive some beautifully worked dolls’ 
houses, and possibly one or two Noah's 
Arks; these are always welcome. But 
shall [ have an elephant, or a gipsy van ? 
Perhaps some of my readers will be able 
to manufacture a felt Teddy Bear, or a 
jointed cat, or a baker's barrow made out 
of match-boxes. Possibly you are better 
with a pair of scissors and some paper 
than anything else, and will make a set 
of flags of all nations. I need not go on, 
lor the possibilities are limit- 
less, and am preparing for 
numberless surprises when the 
parcels are opened. 

Some readers, I feel sure, 
whilst meaning to go in for 
the Competition, are putting 
their attempt because 
“there is plenty of time.” 
April 29th seems a long way 
off, but there is none too 
much time for the leisurely 
thought, the careful planning, 


FIRST PRIZE-£25 GOLD 
WATCH (HALF SIZE’. 
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the skilful work that will be necessary 
to carry off a prize. Why not. start 
now there is time to spare? and if 
you finish earlier than you anticipated, 
send the article on to me_ without 
further waiting. In any case, remember 
that April 20th is the last day for 
receiving competitors’ toys. 

Perhaps other readers “ cannot think 
what to make.”’ May I ask them to have 
another thought, and if they cannot think 
of anything brilliantly original, why, there 
are thousands of children waiting for the 
homely toys that just you can make. 
Every effort expended in this Competition, 
even though it fails to pull off a prize, 
will be effort worth the making, bringing 
joy into the hearts of poor children whose 
lives have been clouded sickness, 
loneliness, poverty. 


Conditions 

For the sake of those who may have 
missed the former announcements, I will 
just enumerate the objects and conditions 
of the Competition. The prizes are 
awarded for the best home-made toys 
made of any material, by any person, 
irrespective of sex, age, nationality, 
country of residence, subject to the 
following conditions : 

(1) The cost of materials must not 
exceed One Shilling, though odds and 
ends of trifling value that the competitor 
has by may be employed. 

(2) The Competition is only 
for members of the League of 
Loving Hearts, but all readers 
may join this by filling in the 
coupon to be found in the ad- 
vertisement section, and send- 
ing to me with a subscription 
of One Shilling. As I have 
explained before, all money 
received is devoted to the 
charities the League helps to 
support. 
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(3) In all matters relating to this Com- 
petition the decision of the Editor is final. 


The Prize List 
fhe prizes are numerous and valuable. 
For the First Prize I am awarding a hand- 
some Field Gold Watch, either lady's 
or gentleman's, of the value of £25, 
pplied by the well-known watchmakers, 


Messrs. J. W. Benson, Ltd., of Ludgate 
Hill, London. 

The “ Field’ Watch is fitted with a 
highly finished half-chronometer move- 
ment, of the best London make, with 


detached lever escapement, balance staff 
holes jewelled in diamonds, and the rest 
of the jewellings in rubies, Bréguet balance 
spring to neutralise sudden shocks, etc. 
It is a watch specially made for hard wear 
under the most trying conditions. 


£10 in Goods 
The Second Prize is an order on Messrs. 
A. W. Gamave, Ltd., of Holborn, for f10 


Second Prize 


worth of goods. The winner may visit 
Messrs. Gamage’s giant establishment, and 
choose one or a hundred articles to the 


» may be selected 
issued by the 


value 
from the 
firm. 


Or the priz 
large catalogue 


Six Prizes of Taermos Flasks 

The next six in order of merit will each 
be awarded a Thermos Flask, value One 
Guinea. Most peo} le have heard of these 
valuable devices for keeping liquids hot 
or cold; not everyone afford the 
Juxury except when they come as a free 
gilt in this way. 


can 


Onoto Pens and Book Prizes 

For the next six prizes I have arranged 
for Onoto Fountain Pens. 
self-filling, and do not leak. 

Twelve Book Prizes will also be awarded 
to the next in order of merit. So that it 
will be seen there is plenty of chance of 
winning a prize, even though your toy is 
not the best sent in. : 


Pine sec pens are 


How and When to Send 

First of all, remember that the Com- 
petition is for members of the League of 
Loving Hearts, and, if vou are not a 
member, send in One Shilling, with the 
coupon to be found in the advertisement 
section of this issue. 

When your toy is ready, pack care- 
fully, and address as follows :— 

Tuk Epiror, 
“THE QUIVER,” 
La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C, 

Competitors should be careful to pin on 
to their work a label with their name and 
address. 

Toys may be sent in at once, but im any 
case in time to reach this office not later 
than April 29th. 


Where the Toys will Go 
The toys sent by competitors will be 
distributed among the poor children dealt 
with by the institutions the League helps 
to support. All the subseriptions sent 
in will likewise be divided among the 
following : 


Ix Untoy, 32, John Street, bald’s Koad, W,¢ 
Cuurcn ARMY, <5, Lryanston Street, W 
SAvAl ARMY (= al Work), Ou \ ria Str KA 
M \Gnes Werstos’s Work, k Ix ] 
Put QOueen’s Hosritar ror Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E 
City Mission, 3, Bridews ‘lace, 
ORPHAN WORKING ScHoot, 73, Cheapside, 
Cut ENGLAND ETY FOR PRoviping Homes 1 ND STRAYS, 
() Ha Koad, 5.1} 
Homr AND Hostiran ror INCURARIES, 72, ¢ 
Q—— 
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MR. FREDK. SHIELDS, THE VETERAN ARTIST, AT WORK ON THE PAINTINGS AT THE CHAPEL OF 
ASCENSION, HYDE PARK. 


Mr. Shields ha t completed the decoration of this wonderful chapel, which has no minister, and in which no service will 

ever be held, 4 Wat ire adorned with over two hundre paintings and designs, every one executed by the famous 

artist Ihe My pict 28 ind meidents in the Bible, and are wonderfully beautiful The money for this unique 

place of 4 pw ett Ly the late Mrs. Russel Gurney, and it is designed for waytarers to rest and meditate upon the 
: wondertul ways of God to Hits peopl 


h 


The Holy of Holies 
heart of man ts like Ged's House of 


Buvii uh of hope aud 
zach ucred court adorned with burnished 

Refined and pus 

] fron i 4 é rall en} l 

1 } herve thoug/ ike priests, ma 

} 

1 none ma ntey save each i alone 
\ y may 1 ld beauty share, 

/ } hia hvine God 


R j hey may 
For a ita mictuar 


MARGARET GIRDLESTONE. 


Brothered to Forgive" 
| HAVIE read that when a_sca-worm 
periorate the hell of an oyster the 
( ter immediately closes the wound with a 
I think it i omething lke that 
happens when God helps me to for- 


i man who has wronged me to the very 
] rt lor thine own sake, forgive; and 


Ovr Querry 
- was Gocthe who said: ‘“ Life is a 
quarry.” He does not mean the life 
ontside of yourself. He means your own 
life, that separate part of God's universe 
over which He has set you as_ supreme 
master, king to rule the dominion. Goethe 
says that this life, your own life, his life, 
A quarry 1s 
The value 


evervbody’s life, is a quarry. 

a place where stone is gotten. 
of a quarry is always in the quality of its 
stone. Now life, if it be a quarry, is simply 
a place containing a something that 1s 
valued, unformed but with skill may be 
wrought into what is valuable. The stone 
from the quarry is chiselled into form. A 
greater value comes from the chiselling ot 
this stone. Michacl Angelo’s ‘ Moses”’ 1s 
witness of what a great artist may do with 
a chisel upon a block of marble. Really, 
then, if your own life is a quarry, you 
yourself must be the artist, and out of the 
material of the quarry you are going to 
make what is beautiful and worthful to 
the world. Let me complete the efitir 
quotation: “Life is a quarry out of which 
we are to mould and chisel and complete a 
T. 


Little Things 


= is made up, not of great sacrifices 
or duties, but of little things, ol 
which smiles and kindness, and small ob- 
ligations, given habitually, are what win 


and preserve the heart Sir Hl. Davy. 
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for thy brother ike, forgive. What am 
I brothered for,’’ sa George Macdonald, 
3 “if not to forgive Riv. GEORGE JACK- 
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BESIDE THE STILL 


“For They shall be Filled” 

ET us look at the grand dissatisfactions 
L of life, the unattained ideals, the 
dreams unfulfilled, the baffled hopes—what 
do they mean? The fact that men and 
women are beings that this world has never 
been able to satisfy—what does it mean ? 
It is the most magnificent promise and pro- 
phecy that God ever vouchsafed out of His 
merciful heavens. It means that grandeur 
of human nature Is not meant to be spent on 
the earth-life alone, but that somewhere will 
find its completion and satisfaction, *‘ Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ;_ for they shall be filled.”’ 
M. J. SAVAGE. 


One Courageous Man 
| REMEMBER in those memoirs of 
Napoleon, which Lord Rosebery has 
brought before us and revived again in 
our minds, Napoleon has one or two sug- 
gestions to offer about the successful con- 
duct of war, ana there is one suggestion 
which appeals to me 
as a very pertinent thing even in the life 
of the spirit. Napoleon says: ‘ There is 
a moment in every great war when the 
bravest troops feel inclined to run: it is 
the want of confidence in their own courage.” 
And then Napoleon says: ‘‘ The supreme 
art of generalship is to know just when that 
moment will come, and to provide for it. 
At Arcola’’—Il am quoting the words 
exactly—‘ | won the battle with twenty- 
five horsemen. | anticipated the moment of 
fright and flight, and I had_ twenty-five 
men ready of cool nerve and decision, and 
just at the appropriate moment I turned the 
twenty-five into the host, and the battle was 
won.” Twenty five men who had not lost 
their nerve brought back confidence to a 
host who were inclined for fright and flight. 
rhe man who was cool for fight brought 
back the hordes that were ready for flight. 
Has that no analogy in the realm of the 
spirit?) One brave member of a family 
may save the whole household from moral 
perdition ; one young fellow in a warehouse 
may save all his mates from the timidity 
Which means hell: one fine brave lad in a 
school who will de spise all meanness and 
set his eyes upon the true and follow it, 
may gain a whole form for the army of 
the Lord.—-Rry. ]. Jowrrr, M.A. 


The Human Touch 
A’ old potter, who was shaping the clay 


Into the desired shape by his hands, 
Was asked by a visitor, “ Why don’t vou have 


in these memoirs 
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machinery to do that?” 


The old mar 
tried all kinds of 


replied, ‘‘ We have 
somehow it needs 


machinery and failed ; 
the human touch.” 

God has work that can’t be done by 
machinery. Christ needs our help, and the 
world needs the love, warmth, and life of 
a human touch. 


The Building of Life 


io is a building. It rises slowly day 
by day, through the years. Every 
new lesson we learn lays a block on the 
edifice which is rising silently within us. 
I-very experience, every touch of another 
life on ours, every influence that impresses 
us, every book we read, every conversation 
we have, every act of our commonest days, 
adds something to the invisible building.— 
J. R. 


To Help is Gain 
a your heart is full of sadness, 
And your life is full of care, 
Help to bear another's burdens, 
Some one else's troubles share, 
And in grieving for their pain 
You will find your joy again. 


If your life ts full of labour, 
Tived grow your heart and brain, 
Stretch a helping hand to others, 
Bending ‘neath Life's stress and strain, 
And from every loving deed 
Back will come the strength you need. 
YOUNG. 
The Use of Tears 


UT of the hands of pain and suffering 
more gifts have come to men than 
from any other source. The great singers 
of the mystery and pathos of human loss 
Dante Alighieri in his “ Vision,”” and 
Milton in ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ Matthew Arnold in 
Thyrsis,"” and Tennyson in In Memo- 
riam ’’—all show that for the highest vision 
there is no medium like that of tears.— 
J. M. Brake. 
a 


Sunbeams or Cloudlets 
HE difference between the melancholy 
woman and the cheery one Is gener- 
ally the difference between selfishness and 
unselfishness. They both have their sor- 
rows ; they would not be human if they had 
not—but the former forces her burden upon 
other people, while the latter sets herself to 
lighten theirs.—I. T. Fow rrr. 
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PROFESSOR FENTON’S FOLLY 
© By E. BURROWES. 


don’t look like a professor—except 
when vou do that,’”’ declared Cynthia 
with delightful She 


her baby face and peered most inquisitively 
countenance 


candour screwed up 


at Professor Fenton's solemn 


His 


now 


undoubtedly nice eyes were trowning 
not at the child before him, but more 
As her 


brain his 


or less at his own thoughts words 


gradually bit into his dreaming 
face cleared and he smiled 


Cynthia danced from one toot to the other. 


There—now you're nice—not a_ bit 
professorish,”’ she said. “I wish you were 
always like that 

But sometime said the protessor, 

ometimes I have to frown, Cynthia 


But not at me,” she said beguilingly, 
her small hand slipped into his 

‘Not at assented gravely 
; came into his eves 
the chil pretty flushed face 
coming to the first house in 


you,”” he and 


once more as they 


rested on 

Ever since his 
friends with 
Her life, he 
anything 


and 


the gloomy terrace he had made 


the charming child 


next 


from her chatter, was 
but lively Her 


she had only an elderly and rather dogmatu 
She was 


gathered 


mother was abroad, 


governess to take charge of het 
apparently the only child in that terrace 
that relic 
that part of the quaint old town had been a 
But 


and now 


of days of bygone splendour, when 


veritable vortex of fashion and _ lite 


that was in the days of the Georges 


the houses were silent and uninteresting ; 


inhabited by quict folk, whose lives, thought 
run on very peacctully. 


the prote or, must 


It was that quiet which had induced him to 
himself for a time in the 
where he might the 


tudy 


bury leepy provin 


cial town better find time 


and repose in which to and bring to 


tion that which he 
{ 


e to be one of the vgreate discoveri 


perter fondl hoped might 


And at No. 1, The Terrace he 
was quict enough. The big, rambling rooms 
were ugly and bare, but that did not trouble 
he lived entirely in a small 


of the age. 


that man much ; 
study, looking out on a grass plot on the 
ground floor, that, together with one 
bedroom furnished with Spartan simplicity, 
was all he used of the big house. His faithful 
manservant looked after him and managed 
the household without giving his master any 
domestu and so it 
James Fenton found himself 
of perfecting his great dis- 


and 


trouble about details, 
happened that 
on the very eve 
covery ; he looked 
day when his name would be flashed through- 
all the world—as one of 


the age; the day 


forward eagerly to the 


england 
the greatest inventors of 
when he might justly be acclaimed as one ol 

For the study 
the study which 


out Nay 


the benefactors of mankind 
on which he was engaged 

had absorbed all his 
had left at thirty-eight 
prematurely aged both in body and mind, 


love 


younger years, which 


him vears of age 


was the extermination ot 
Love, he argued with a gravity which only 


friends: the certain of his 


made his more 
more nor 
disease to which all 
addicted It 


a posses- 


harmless madne was nothing 


less than dread 


humanity was at was, 


times 
he assured his hearers, a madness 
sion the cure of which he believed to be quite 
would 


and most necessary He 


that 


and trace 


possible 


enlarge at point on the many crimes 


matters of history the 


case love. He 


now 
which was im every 
further that 
factor climinated, marriage could be arranged 
sound busine like foundation, and 


welfare of the nation as well as 


origin of 


argued with this dangerous 


upon a 
the tuture 


the individual secured 
Amonest his triends and acquaintances, 
Jcurnve Fenton was rated a good sort, but a 
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crank of the first water, and they dismissed 
him and his life-work with a good-natured 
Jaugh. But at No. 1, The Terrace that life- 
work was rapidly approaching completion. 
Thea—the man’s heart glowed within him 
at the thought —then he would meet with due 
recognition, and those who had laughed 
most would wonder most. 

And of ail the inhabitants of that sleepy 
by-way of life, the professor had only made 
friends with Cynthia Dering. He grew to 
watch for the child as he passed to and fro 
on his walks ; he was even guilty of saluting 


opposite The Terrace, which was dignified 
by the title of *‘ The Gardens.” 


* * * 


“But you will not bury yourself here ? ” 
said Gaunt in a tone of remonstrance. 

He was watching the ever-changing loveli- 
ness of the woman at his side. She filled 
that ugly little patch in front of the uglier 
terrace with light and beauty. And two 
vears’ absence only heightened her charms 
in his eyes. 

Marcia Dering laughed a little sadly. Her 


Mar eouns 


‘He stopped short, finding himself confronted by two strangers’ 


most gravely the governess who had the 
child in her charge. That austere lady 
would bow frigidly and walk on: it did not 
enter within the realms of possibility for 
her to scrape acquaintance with a strange 
man, even when that man was such a 
distinguished person as Professor Fenton ; 
lor in other directions of a scientific nature 
Fenton's name was fairly well kaown. But 
Cynthia always stopped, and the two would 
chatter for a few minutes perhaps in that 
litt quare of grass and flowering shrubs 
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black dress was almost too heavy for her 
slender figure and delicate colouring. Her 
husband had been dead for more than a year 
now, but she had discarded none of her 
mourning garments ; an odd compunction 
made her cling the more closely to them. 
Poor Philip! Had she borne with him as 
patiently as she might ? She tried not to 
think too much of that past which had over- 
whelmed her with horror; those years of 
silent misery on her part, and drunken 


debauchery on his. It was over for both of 


in ay 


THE QUIVER 


thank Heaven, but the sear 
of what she had gone through remained. 
Gaunt that 

I must.live somewhere,” 
I shall never want to 
And I may as well 
only the 
child to think of, and she seems ridiculously 


them now, 


knew much, 
she said, “I 
hate a wandering life. 
wander again, George. 
live here as anywhere. I have 
happy in this peacetul little hole.”’ 
Gaunt To 
think of Marcia Dering being buried in the 


strangled an exclamation. 


narrow atmosphere of a provincial town was 
Marcia, 
brilliant creature whose life 
wrecked! But surely now 
she might lift her head again and look for 


more than he could bear calmly. 


the lovely and 


had been nearly 


happiness. 
‘* You'll have no friends here,"’ he objected. 
Marcia laughed. 


“Cynthia has found one already,’ she 
said. ‘‘ Don't you think I might do the 
same ? She can talk of nothing and no one 
but some wonderful professor next door 
who seems to live the life of a hermit, 
according to Miss Mackson, who has seen 


him but not spoken to him, never having 


been introduced, you sce. I have heard 
his name somewhere—Professor Fenton.” 
“Fenton? Jove! He's a bit of a cele- 


britv. Senior wrangler of his day, and all 
that sort of thing I heard him 
the 'Varsity several times. 


lecture at 
I wonder what 
brings him to this place.” 

Fancy, I like myself. But, 
you my telling you 
you'll lose your train if you don’t take care.”’ 
feet and glanced at his 


dare say 


George don't mind 


Gaunt sprang to hi 


watch. There was a smile in his eyes as 
he looked at Marcia sitting there in the 
fugitive sunshine, her slim white hands 


clasped round her knees, her charming face 
lifted to his. 


And you are determined I shall not miss 


the train ?”’ he asked. 
‘It’s the last.’’ 

I know, I'm going now. Good-bye, 
Marcia; I came down on purpose to say 
something to you—it’s never been said-- 
but before I go ' 

“Don't say it, George dear, don't say 
it.’ The words fell hurriedly. 

I suppose there never was a chance for 
me? Marcia, if you'd only think it over, 
dear.”’ 

She shook her sunny head, 


I can't, George—-I simply can’t, Don't 


you understand that I'm afraid—horribly 
afraid of you and every man? It's part of 
the punishment [I have had to bear for so 


think | shall always be 


long. I 
the end 


afraid to 


He knew what 


had 


face darkened. 
Philip 


Gaunt's 


she meant Dering done his 


work well 


Please God, you'll outlive that lear,” he 


said gently, “ but don't think L want to 
bother you, dear. | only think of vou and 
your happiness. You'll let me run down 


and see you one of these days 


She gave him her hand with a smile in 


which he thought he could feel her rising 
tears, 

‘Of course may,’ 
thia and I 
old friends. 
good gracious ! 

Gaunt 


Fenton bore down upon them with Cynthia 


you she said. “ Cyn- 
glad to see our 


And 


wonder ? 


are always 
Good-bye, George, 
Who is that, I 
round as 


swung Professor 


at his heels. The man’s face was white and 


strained ; there were dark lines, telling of 
anxious study and many sleepless nights, 
beneath his handsome eves. He _ looked 
like one who has stepped from a bed of 
sickness. 

I’ve found he cried huskily. “ I’ve 
found it!” He stopped short, finding 


strangers, It 
came to the ] 
the hand 

mumunie,”’ she 


himself confronted by two 


was Cynthia who rescue an 


forward by 


the 


dragged him 


This is protessor, 
said. 

pity that stirred in the 
lovely eves bent on the professor's strained 
face. He 


but it was something he had never betore 


Perhaps it was 


supposed afterwards it was; 


seen in a woman’s eyes when they looked at 


him. To Gaunt’s he responded 
like a man in a dream, 
Then he pulled himself together 
I must apologise,”’ he said, ‘but the 
fact is, | suppose, I’ve been working a littl 
too hard Chis small friend of mine routed 
me out just now. [I've not been outdoors 
for three day nor tasted food tor I cant 
remember how long You will forgive my 
seeming rudeness, Mrs. Dering 
“Why, my dear professor, you must hn 
killing vourself,”” she said Phat is too 
bad George— that train of yours.” 
[ know, Marcia, | know I'm going 
now Good-bye; run down again ver) 
oon.” 
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orribly He hurried away and left that oddly of us unhappily proved it to be the 
part ot assorted trio in the evening sunshine— Marcia former, is that any reason why we should 
sor so Dering, with her sunny head and sweet deny the existence of the latter to some 
raid to face, the professor gaunt and wild-eyed, more fortunate mortals? I think you 
and the child holding still to his hand. are trying to go astep too far. Besides 
y what “If only that scoundrel Philip Dering —are you not trying the impossible ? ” 
ne his had never blasted her life,” muttered ‘‘T don’t think so. I believe I can cure the 
Gaunt to himself as the fast train whirled disease—it is a possession of the brain for the 
ar,” he him away to London, ‘‘ 1 might have had most part. I have the means of experi- 
ant to a chance.” menting if I could find a suitable subject.” 
= a But there he was wrong. ‘How would you do this ?” 
down Cynthia had always liked him far too “Inoculate the subject with serum taken 
much ever to like him any better. He did from a person suffering from love, as they 
mile in not realise—manlike—how hopeless his case call it. I would then observe the result, 
r rising was, and looked confidently towards that and administer an antidote.” 
dav when the cloud would be lifted that A smile twitched the corners of Marcia’s 
" Cyn- had for so long darkened Marcia's life, and pretty lips, but her eyes were grave. This 
cS OW when she would, of 
And her own accord, turn 
der ? to him 
olessor * * 
‘yathia “You agree with 
ite and me, then ?’”’ asked the 
ling of professor eagerly. 
nights, It was a few days 
looked later, and he and 
bed of Marcia were pacing to 
and fro in the square 
[ve garden. He had been 
finding telling this most mar- 
rs, It vellously sympathetic 
ue and woman of his lite 
work, and had watched 
she 


how grave her eves 
had grown as he ex- 


The 
in the pounded his_ pet 


trained theories, and told, 
Was ; with a note of prick 
before in his voice, that his 
Iked at discoveries were now 
ponded complete; that he 
possessed the req 
knowledge to combat 
ut the this microbe this 
t little dread disease ot love. 
routed “T agree with you 
itdoors that love—in some ot 
I cant Its aspects—is imsen- 
ive my sately cruel,”’ she said 
slowly, “‘ but I do not 
rust be think the world could 
is too do without it. Do you 
know the saving, ‘If 
gos love is not blas- 
n vers Phemy it is a re- perenne 
ligion 2’? And if some “It was the next day the experiment was made ”—p. 400. 
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interesting man was deeply in earnest. She 
had fancy to him from the first ; 
he was so unlike any man she had ever met 


taken a 


before, and it gave her a feeling of security 
and restfulness to talk to him. Through 
Cynthia they had struck up an odd sort of 
friendship, and, drawn together by their 
mutual isolation in a place where neither 
had any friends, they saw a good deal of 


each other The Terrace somehow did not 


seem such a dreary abode to Protessor 
Fenton since the coming of his neighbour 
next doot 


His keen were fixed cagerly on 
Marcia’s expressive face With her pertect 


ot feature and figure, 


eves 
colouring, her beauty 
she seemed to him an ideal subject for his 
And as she looked up he 
spoke abruptly. 


experiment 


“Mrs. Dering—if you would consent—it 
would do you no harm, that I swear to you ; 
but if vou would consent to allow me to 


inoculate you with the serum, you might be 
the means of benefiting thousands of your 
fellow I have the serum ready, 
1 took it from the arm of a nurse in this town 
young 


creatures, 


shortly to be married to a 


She is in a highly infectious state, 


who is 
doctor. 
If you would consent 

‘You think 
asked with rather a sad smile. 
ought to be proof against anything to do 
with love. My been 
such as to make me hate the thought of it, 


me a good subject ?"’ she 
I certainly 


past experience has 


and vet, one cannot believe that all men are 


liars.”’ 
There was such bitterness in the words 
that the professor winced 
I have pained you,” he said, “ forgive 
me I did not know 
‘How should you she rephed 


did not want to bother you with my trials, 


but since we are on the subject it may be 


of some service to you to hear what my 


experience im the school of love was | 


married a man to whom | was much attached 


a man who prot ssed to adore m¢ His 
love lasted barely the conventional honey- 
moon period From that time out my life 


No terror and 


conceived did he spare 


was one long-drawn agony 


disgust that can b 
1 had for him was killed 
that I think I 


very 


me, and the love 
killed so effectually have no 
much for any 
except my little girl 


after all | am not such 


longer the powe! to care 


thing or anybody 


p< rhaps, prok ssor, 
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good subject for your experiment, 
like, 
assistance to you, I put myself completdy 


a veryv 


It you however, if | shall be of any 


in your hands.” 
“You are a benefactress to humanity,” 
said the professor with enthusiasm. 
It was the next day the experiment was 
injected into 
that 


made, and the serum duly 
Marcia Dering’s 


moment the protessor haunted her like a 


white arm. 


shadow, observing her every movement, 
watching for those signs of fever restlessness 
which he knew were part ot the disease 
And so the days passed, and the professor 
and Mrs. Dering seemed to be inseparable 

There that 
life to gossip much about them, since neither 
had 


the inhabitants of the sleepy litth 


was no one in backwater of 


of them made many acquaintances 


amongst 
town, and for almost the first time for many 
and then 
Dering became 


actuve muscry 
Marcia 
conscious of a new interest in her daily lite, 
of the filling of a terrible gap in her heart— 
that heart she had thought trozen to death, 
and insensible to any further joy or sorrow 

She did 


vears—years ol 


passive endurance 


of the completion of her nature 
not immediately realise that it was Protessor 
Fenton had miracle for 
her—not by his 


who wrought this 


inoculations and exper 
ments, but simply by his own personalit 
And 


chain of feelings 
professor's heart, to his great bs wilderment 


had she but known it, a very similar 


was stirring within the 


and perturbation of spirit 


* * * 
It worries me,"’ said the protessor, 
worries me, Lankeste1 have admims- 
tered the antidote but oddly enoug! 


iticnt s cond 


the pr 


She does not vield to the treatment 


there is no change in 
tion. 
“Ah!” 


committal lit his 


Lankester’s tone was VCr\ non- 


cigarette gravely and 


had been 


(,corge Lan 


fricnd 
although 


glanced at his 


college chums, and 
young man with 
him at the Bar 


rather a crank 


kester, a prosaic, clever 
a brilliant 


looked upon his old chum as 


future betor 


the less sincerely attached to 
fact that 
had unburdened himsell 


he was none 
him Hence the 
life the protessot 
and told Lankestet 


for, and what he contidentiy be lieved he had 
love 


for once in his 
was searching 


what he 


cure tor the disease ol 
imply listened 


tound—a 


Lankester did not scolf ; he 


periment, 
Of any 
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and used his eyes—which were excellent in 
more ways than one. 

= Perhaps,” he hazarded, ‘* Mrs. Dering 1s 
not a good subject.” 

He was not altogether unprepared for the 
way in which the professor flared up at that. 

“She's ideal,”’ he said hotly, “ perfectly 
ideal. Did you ever see a lovelier and more 
charming woman, Lankester ? ”’ 

“ Well, I don't know, she’s certainly a nice- 
looking woman, but as to going so far as to 
sav she’s the loveliest and most charming 
well, it’s a big order, old chap.” 

“You're a heathen,”’ said the professor, 
with strange energy, and glanced at the 
clock. 

“| think I ought to run in and see how she 
is,’ he muttered with an anxious frown. 
Lankester laughed. He really could not 
help it. The facts were so very obvious. 

“My dear old fellow,”’ he said, ‘* you're 
not looking the thing yourself by any means. 
Been burning too much midnight oil, eh ?”’ 

“No—I feel a bit headachy and restless. 
I shall take a few grains of quinine tonic 
to-night. It’s nothing.” 

“Oh, nothing, of course, old chap. Better 
run in and see your patient. That'll do 
you more good than—quinine.”’ 

The professor stared at him for a minute 
in puzzled silence. Then a slow and un- 
accustomed colour rose to his face. Some- 
how during the past few wecks he had begun 
to forget that he was a dry old fossil—as he 
called himself. His thirty-eight years had 
begun to sit more lightly on his shoulders. 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Lan- 
kester,”’ he said slowly. 

The other man laughed gaily. 

“Don't you, old chap? Then go and 
ask—Mrs. Dering.”’ 

The professor went—but very slowly. 

And Lankester sat himself down to wait 
for his friend to come back. The clock had 


ticked its way twice round the hour before 
he heard his footsteps hurrying up the stairs. 
There was a new vigour surely in the sound. 
The door was burst open with a boyish spirit 
quite unlike Professor Fenton's usual entrance 
into the room, and Lankester looked up to 
find that the miracle had, indeed, happened. 

“ Well—is she cured ?”’ he asked quizzi- 
cally. 

* She’s—she's—hang it all, Lankester, old 
fellow. I've done with microbes and _ re- 
searches—she's the best and dearest woman 
in the world, and she has promised—that 
peerless woman, mind you—I'm not fit 
to tic her shoestrings—but she has promised 
—to—to 

‘Become Mrs. Fenton, ch? Well, I’m 
most awfully glad, old chap—most awfully 
glad. She'll brush you up and make you 
forget to try and prove that love is a scourge 
in the world, ch?” 

“Scourge? It’s the only thing worth 
having,”’ said the professor ; ‘‘ she has cured 
me, Lankester—cured me for good and all. 
She’s made a new man of me and——”’ 

‘* And now suppose you come to lunch ?”’ 
interrupted Lankester ; ‘‘ you'll wear your- 
self out at this rate, and then—what will 
Mrs. Dering say ? We'll drink her health, 
old man, and confusion to all microbes.”’ 

“And may Love ever flourish !’’ added the 
professor, emptying his glass with zeal. 


So that was the ending of Professor 
Fenton's folly, and the beginning of his new 
wisdom. He taught his wife that true love 
and faithfulness are very real and lasting 
things, and he has done much to wipe out 
from her memory all that painful past; 
while for her part she has, to use his own 
term, made a new man altogether of the 
protessor. 

And No. 1, The Terrace has lost its 
hermit. It is now “ To Let.” 


Miss EVELYN SHARP, who writes with such uniform success for children, 
girls, and grown-ups, has just completed a serial story, entitled “* The Vie- 
tories of Olivia,” the first instalment of which appears in the February “ Girl’s Realm.” 


It ts a penetrating study of a modern college girl, and her * Victories” 


in the role 


of nursery governess will be followed with interest not only by girls, but by all mothers 
of small boys, Short stories by favourite writers, charmingly tllustrated fashion 


notes, articles on practical and ltterary matters, and news of girl-life all over the world 
are as usual prominent features in this magazine, 
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CONVERSATION:CORNER 
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Drear February 
EBRUARY in England is often the 
dreariest month of the year. Rain, 
snow, hail, fog, bitter cold, or humid warmth 
all these may come in turn, for the uncer- 
tainty of the weather seems the only safe 
prophecy. Before Christmas we look for- 
ward to the warm fire and the cosy chair, 
and the festivities associated the world 
over with that season; in February the 
hope of springtime is hardly in the air, 
and the winter a long time in the going. 
I write so far, and then remember that 
io thousands who will read this page this 
will not appeal! First of all, of course, my 
\ustralian and South African readers will 
be in the midst of their Southern autumn ; 
but even in Britain, February does not 
necessarily mean dreariness. After all, the 
accidents of season, the snow, the fog, the 
rain, are merely the outward circumstances 
of life. To some of my readers great glad- 
ness and joy have entered the heart, and 
the dreariest day is rose-coloured to them. 
Others, again, are well-nigh overwhelmed 
sudden desolating sorrow. Their nearest 
and dearest perhaps have been stricken, 
or through some change their life-path has 
passed from the sunny meadows to the howl- 
ing desert Life is wonderfully complex. 
Sorrow and vladness jostle one another on 
the street, and while I lift my cup of glad- 
hess to my lips, my neighbour is draining 
the dregs of anguish and disappointment. 


fo 


The Meaning of the Riddle 
old, old nddle of humanity—why 
all this sorrow, why these tears ? 
comes before us time and again; vet surely 
he very complexity of life —the fact that my 
neighbour's heart is filled with woe whilst 
I rejoice —ought to make lite fuller, rncher, 
more catholi We are too often bound up 
619 


with our own little cares and joys, whilst the 
great world goes unheeded by, and some- 
times it needs the violent shaking of our 
house of case to remind us of the ills and 
desolation of the world around us. 


fe 
Heart-throbs of the World 


|‘ is related of the old times that an 
Eastern monarch decreed that no one 
should enter his presence dressed in sackcloth, 
Those Eastern kings were very human, and 
we often fain would do secretly what they 
did openly—banish the sight of other people’s 
sorrow from our lives. Of course, it cannot 
be done, and shallowness, emptiness, would 
result if we could. It adds solemnity to our 
joy, sobriety to our grief, calmness to our 
sorrow, to feel the great heart-throbs of the 


world around us. 
fe 
Where February Grips 


HE ill vagaries of winter weather, as | 
have hinted, do not mean much more 
than inconvenience to the majority of my 
readers. But there are many to whom it 
means misery untold, and it is to these that 
this little talk is intended to lead. For some 
time past I have been following with keen- 
est interest the investigations which Mrs. 
Archibald Mackirdy (Olive Christian Mal- 
very) has been making into the lives of poor, 
broken-down humanity Disguised as one 
of themselves, Mrs. Mackirdy went among 
the poor, homeless women in the under-world 
of our great city life, and the narrative ot 
her adventures is profoundly moving. Mrs. 
Mackirdy was greatly touched by the need 
of some Shelter for Good Women—not a 
refuge for the morally lost, but a shelter for 
those whose only crime is misiortune, and 
whose only failing is homelessness. Last 
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autumn she appealed tor a sum of money to 
build shelter The 


magnificent sutherent to 
But more than 


enable her to such a 
result 


ensure 


was and 


a start for the cause 
furnishing, mainten- 


a Start 1s necessary 


ance from year to year, is required. I want 
very much to help this scheme, and thought 
Mrs. Mac 
and let that 


This she has 


| could not do better than ask 
tell het 


make its appeal to my readers 


kirdy to own story, 
consented to do, and the article will 


It will then depend 


kindly 


appear next month. 
upon my readers as to how far THE OvuIVER 
definitely associated with this new 
Will you pleas Mrs. Mac- 


in the March number, and 


<So 


‘*Resker's Rents 


can be 


work read what 


kirdy has to say 


then write to m« 


cr: N the strong pen ot the fiction 
writer can give a truer and more vivid 
picture of actual conditions of life than 
can the seribe of facts and figures. The 
author of *‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin” did more 
for the emancipation of the slaves than a 
dozen speakers and statesmen. Mr. Richard 
Whiteing gives us a better insight into life 
among the poor in “No, 5, John Street,” 


readers are 
Mary Brad 
have appeared in Trt 


than a dozen Blue-books. My 
familiar with the stories of Mi 

ford Whiting, which 
QUIVER, In common with 
Miss Whiting has been brought into touch 
which 


liar, and the result ha 


other magazines 


with the vast under-world of so few 


of us are fam been 


some stories which for vivid word painting, 
human feeling, and strength equal, if not 
surpass, the best he has yet written. 
These ‘Chronicles of KResker’s Rents are 


to appear from time to time in THe Ovivet 


Each story is quite eparate and distinct, 
and whilst they deal with the life of the 
poor, there is nothing morbidly 


Fhe first of the 
will appear in my March 


depressing about them 
Half a Chance,” 
number; it Is a 
heroism. Mr. H. M 
series, 


plendid story of a girl's 


Brock will illustrate the 
se 
Compared to This—An Eden 


t to the 


A> an utter contrast tory of poor 
é life shown by Mrs. Mackirdy and Mi 

Whiting, | am giving also in the March 
number, “ The Passing of Slumdom: The 
Story of an english Phis the 


result of a visit I recently paid to Bourn. 


ville, and is a striking proof of the fact that 
the evils we see around us are not to deplore 


but to alte: I deprecate the cheap pes- 
simism that is content to weep over “ the 
poor that are always with us’ without lift 
ing a hand to make this world of ours a 


little more like what God intended it to be 
So, side by side with the pictures of woe 


and desolateness, I am giving glimpses of 
one of the happiest little spots L have ever 
visited—a place which owes its content and 
largely the 


thought and Christian common sense of one 


prosperity unselfish  fore- 


man. What one man can do, others can do 
also. The world is getting better, not worse 
and we have our faces toward the light. 


So your next month’s magazine will be 
in attempt to broaden your sympathies, to 
make your heart throb with tender charity 
fellows, 


imbue you with faith and hope in a world that 


to your and at the same time to 


is surely, if slowly, being redeemed. 


Some Music 
“BY all means let us 
hymn tune in TH 
writes a correspondent. ‘ We 


that 


was a great boon to all 


have the new 
OUIVER again 
were very 
disappointed when good custom was 
discontinued, as it 
music lovers.”’ Several other readers have 
introduced 
number, and | 

them that 
March 


little piece ; 


written appreciating the music I 
into” the 
pleased to 
Vesper will appear in 
I thought it a sweetly pretty 
perhaps other readers will say whether they 
the music into 


Christmas 
be able to tell 


the 


a new 


number. 


reintroduction of 


Needlework for Girls 
glad to 


| AM 
in which Mrs. 


Course, in the Young People S Department 


May 


appreciatlt 


our pages 


report the hearty way 


Pownend Needlework 


has been taken up | again suggest to 


parents that they should induce thei girls t 
enter? Every girl, of whatever station ol 

life, ought to be an expert with her need 


hundreds more ol 
Mrs. Town- 


I should lke to see 


carrying 


and 


my young reader out 


end's instruction 


» Bourn. 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 
Conducted by *‘ALISON" 
The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’’ 


M* DEAR COMPANIONS, 

My corner to-night is a very cosy one. 
With curtains drawn, and an easy chair to 
jounge in, and a blazing fire before me, I 
have been lazily dreaming. We have had a 
spell of grey and dismal weather, and it has 
been a very pleasant relief to turn over the 
pile of your Summer Holiday Competition 
Letters. I can imagine that to some of you 
it will be an equal pleasure to read them. 
After all, though the wind may how], and the 
rain pour and pour, as it has done for days 
past, those of us who had gay summer hours 
can, in living them over again in memory, 
forget the unpleasantness of the moment. 
Here | have been able to take some long 
journeys in imagination, with your help. 
For instance, I have been having a glowing, 
merry time under the South African sun. 
Hettie Joubert (Lower Paarl, Cape Colony), to 
whom the Foreign Prize goes, writes about 
a lovely camping holiday. Until one remem- 
bers the difference in their seasons and ours, 
a summer vacation in December sounds 
rather upside down, Hettie must, indeed, 
have had a fine six weeks. 

Here is her letter: 


“As it wa » hot m the valleys below, we decided 
to spend our December holidays on the mountain, 
il our things were made ready One of my 
brothers had to get two tent two others went to 
wok for a suitable place ; and another one to get two 
COW On a Wednesday school broke up. and early 
ta Thursday we set out for the camp. Father and 
reached our destination first, and we watched the 
thers who were still coming up the path. First 


Came one brother minding the cows, then three others 
md our coloured boy carrving the tents. My two 
“Isters, their children, and some servants, brought 


up the rear. We all he'ped to put the tents in order, 


gil 


and when everything was finished we had lunch. 
rhe place where we camped was near a beautiful 
*kloot.” Large boulders with big bushes and trees 
on them were scattered about, while a tiny stream of 
clear water ran chattering through a bed of moss and 
fern. In the mornings we thought it the greatest 
fun to watch the cows while they were milked. After 
that we would take them to a grassy valley. In 
the evenings we all sat round the big fire while the 
boys made hammocks, the girls crocheted, and father 
read to us. One day we went to Paarl Rock. There 
is a cave there in that rock where a Katir who had 
escaped from prison hid for three months. We 
visited the Silver Trees, too. They have leaves of 
a silver hue. On New Year's Eve we had fireworks. 
They were really lovely. We had rockets, Catherine 
wheels, and many others. The people in the town 
below say that they saw the rockets quite plainly. 
In this way we spent our six weeks’ vacation. We 
were all sorry when we had to go away.” 

Of all the delightful holidays, I think 
camping-out under clear summer skies must 
take about the first rank. 

Our English Companions have sent me 
stories of some fine holiday outings. I 
must specially commend Evangeline and 
Phyllis Steel, Effie Forbes, and Vera K, 
Black for their well-written papers. I am 
giving a Special Prize to Frances M. Winser 
(aged 10; Sidcup). She sends me an account 
of her Margate holiday, and has taken the 
trouble to illustrate her pages with seven 
views. Her grannie tells me that she did 
it all herself. It has reminded me of a holi- 
day that [spent at Margate years ago—after 
| had been ill. [am sorry I cannot repro- 
duce her paper here. 

The Senior Prize is being given to Nathleen 
M. Crago (aged 15; Plymouth). Kathleen 
writes 

“We had seven weeks’ holiday, most of which time 
I spent in France and Wales. At first we visited 
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Brittany, where we stayed at an hotel in Brest. The 
Weather was glorious, and the sun was so hot when 
Wwe ere crossing the Channel that we were all con- 
siderably sunburned. Brest itself is not an interest- 
ing town; it abounds in squares surrounded by 
trees, and near the harbour is a long boulevard with 
! trees on either side All the Breton peasant 
women wear little white caps of muslin or lace, and 
ibots The men wear roval blue suits with silver 
ttons, and large black felt hats with streamers at 
the back. One day we visited a small village called 
Morgat, situated on the shores of a lovely bay; the 
surrounding country is very hillv, and the coast con- 
me wonderfully large caves. Auother day we 

i the ancient village of Plougastel, celebrated 
famous * Calvary,’ which was erected in the 

1604, to commemorate the cessation of the 
plague, which had lasted for nearly twenty years. It 
tone carving representing some of the most 
important scenes in the life of Christ. Another 
interesting feature was an enormous rock called after 


the Empress Eugénie, who climbed it. The remain- 

vy holiday 1 spent at Fishguard, in 

where we had very bad weather. We 

iting Dublin and Aberystwyth, but the 

sea was t rough. However, we managed to enjoy 

‘ elve wit ralks around the neighbourmg 

country, and one day it was fine enough for us to 
picnic on the beach.” 


Daisy Valentine (age 13; Aberdeen) wins 


the Junior Prize with her particularly neatly 
written Ietter. She stayed 

“at the Muir-of-Ord, a 
thirteen miles west from Inverness. 1 had neve; 
been there before, and, of course, everything was new 
to me. I spent a good deal of the month in visiting, 
by train and by wheel, the many places of interes: 
round about. We went one day to Culloden M 


quiet little village som 


and there saw the tumble-down old cottage which 
is said to have been built five years before the batt] 
of Culloden Moor. Beside this, there is a memorial 


cairn, and several stones which mark the bury 
places of the different clans. 1 think, however, my 
est interesting day was that on which we wen: 


* over the sea to Skye.’ 
the train to Dingwall, 
through the wilds of Ross-shire. For a few miles 
all went well, but before long we began to notic: 
that the train was going slower and slower. We wer 
going up a steep incline and the engine was one which 
had seen better days. At last, with one despairing 
groan, it stopped dead. It would not be persuaded 
to budge an inc h, and the only remedy was to tak 
one half of the train to the next station, and then ¢ 
back for the other. After this we got on splendidly. 
The scenery was magnificent. High crags rose on 
either side, and in many places were mountain rivu- 
lets rushing down the hill-sides. 


After rising at 6 
and from there 


39 We took 
westward 


When we arrived 
at the Kyle of Lochalsh, the terminus of the railway, 
the rain was falling heavily. However, it cleared up 

before long, and we had just time to cross 


to Skve and spend ashort time there before 
taking the train back. We reached th 
Muir-of-Ord about seven o'clock. The 

of my month was spent for the most] 
in cycling golfing After 
pleasant holiday I returned to Aberdeen as 
* brown as a berry’ and ‘as fit as a fiddle.”’ 


Now, don't you feel better for our 
holiday reminiscences ? I do! 


My Letter Box 


is very heavy this month, and it isa 


pity 1 can’t pass every one of its 
contents all the way round 
Lorna Gascoyne and Esther wnt 


Pickering (Canada) and 
some crayon drawings, and 


well, Esther 


ayain from 
send mi 


their photographs a 


tells me that Lorna has to milk tou 
cows every day © she is a_ bus 
maiden. both went to the 
Exhibition in Toronto, and enjoyed 
it immensely. Lorna's father has a 
farm of Soo acres with some big hills 
on which Lorna and Esther hay 
very fine sleigh rick 

Winifred Welch (AMtord) wrote tell 
ing me of a visit to Jr. Barnardos 
She says: Phere were $0 
many little girls that 1 am sure you 
must have had a difficult time when 
you went to «choose Violet but | 
think we would all have chose! 
hes Winitred father has give 
her lovel birth present 
bievele 


(Inversiun) approves 
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suggests we should have a 


bazaar for Violet. Thank you, 
Isabel, for the suggestion, but 
I think it is much better for 
us to have plans which we 
can carry out individually or 
in local groups. It is far 
more interesting for everyone 
to see his or her part of the 
Scheme through begin- 
ning toend. I like to hear of 
Companions arranging sales 
in their own neighbourhoods. 
Isabel had just been reading 
several of Ralph Connor's 
books, and asked if Llike them. 
Rock” and The Sky Pilot” 
are fine, and Gwen is a 
heroine of whom I am fond. 
Lizzte Grant sends me an 
interesting letter from  Bal- 
lindalloch. Unfortunately, the 
rats got into her rabbit house, 
and ate her poor bunny. 


And her kitten was nearly 


killed by a black dog the 
other day. Oh! what tribu- 
lations these animals of ours bring us! 


The Month's Letter Prize 


A new Companion, Alice Dalgliesh (aged 17; 
Thornton Heath), whom we welcome heartily, 
Savs: 

“T lived in Trinidad until two years ago, when I 
came over to England to go to school. “I hope to go 

me next year, and [ am looking forward to it verv 
much, Tam sure you would like Trinidad if you were 
to see it. All English people who visit it think the 
scenery is beautiful, but they are a little disappointed 
vhen they find that the birds do not sing, and the 
flowers have no scent, The birds have very curious 
ells, however; one brown and yellow bird distinctly 
says “Ouest ce qu'il dit?” very quickly. Our house 
in Trinidad was built on the side of a hill, and from 
ny there was a glorious view of the sea, Cn 
lay we could see the bills of South America 


distinetly outlined on the horizon. As the sun set 
behind these hills it was very beautiful ; once (during 
the time of the Mont Pelée eruption in Martinique) 


lood-red sunset. The whole sky was 

rimson, and the sea reflected it, It was very beauti- 
ful, but very terrible. There is a curious custom 
which the Indian labourers on the sugar estates keep 
p On a certain day of the vear they build huge 
godas of bamboo and paper of all colours, After 
t day casting, these are thrown into the sea or 
nd as an offering to the gods, This is 
of Hosein, Tonee went to an Indian 
we re rather to the last dav of it, for the cere- 
ny is verv elaborate and takes about a week. It 
vedding, the two bridegrooms being 
, aged seventeen and fourteen, while the brides 
md ten vears old. saw both the bride- 
grooms but net the brides, for anvone who wished to 
see them had to bring a wedding present—a cow or 
a goat. LT thought this was rather a clever way of 


£ presents 


So it was, Alice; but poor, poor little 


saw a | 


FANNY IRENE COLLIER, 


brides! Where did their girlhood come in ? 
I think every one of you will vote this a 
charming letter, and think it worthy of our 
February Letter Prize, which it is awarded. 

Edward M. Gibson, who, you recollect, 
went with his family to New Zealand, sends 
his first letter from the new home. The latter 
is a farm of 500 acres at Taranaki. 

“There are a lot of Maoris round here,” he says. 
“The women nearly all smoke pipes, and often 
carry a baby about with them slung on their backs 
in a shawl, There is a Maori pah (prenounced pa‘) 
on our farm. It is a hill with vertical sides, only one 
or two paths up it, and some trenches dug round. 
There is also an underground passage which we have 
not explored. We have seventy-one cows and forty. 
eight calves. Round here Nile lilies and other plants 
that grow in hot-houses at home grow wild here.” 

William C. Muirie (aged 21; Mossend, 
Glasgow) is a new Companion who promises 
help soon, and wishes for a correspondent. 

| should like to give you other quotations, 
but [ cannot because our Corner won't hold 
them to-day. Let me just tell you that 
Jean Best has sent ten shillings for our Violet 
Fund—the result of her November magazine. 
She sent that number for me to read. 1 found 
it most entertaining—pictures and poems 
and articles, as well as the Editor's notes, 
were enjoyable, and [ congratulate her and 
all her contributors. This is a delightful 
way of raising money. Then another gift 
received with great joy was a sovereign from 
some kind friend who signed a note with 
the pseudonym, Santa Clans."’ My regret 
was that I could not write a little note of 
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thanks, but there was no address! Many 
thanks to our unknown helper, from whom 
I would like tohear. Edith Penn (Hallatrow, 
Bristol) encloses three shillings and sixpence 
in her kind letter; Jda Jones (Cardiff), 
four shillings and sixpence—the result of 
her handiwork in necklace making ; Janve 
Crawford (Biggar)—a new Companion—sent 
five shillings along with her coupon; Mrs. 
VWeCash and Charlie (Perth) five shillings 

Charlie is only eight and saved three of the 
shillings out of his Saturday pennies—wasn't 
he loving to do this He has hen 

“ Violet which is contributing to our 
Fund. All these gifts came quickly after 
our {10 was made up. Wasn't it lovely 
that we were able to send in our f/10 before 
Christmas ? With much happiness, I wrote to 
Miss Rachel Norton, of the Young Helpers’ 


a 


League, through whom our money 1s _ paid. 
Here is part of her acknowledgment. She 


writes from Stepney Causeway, London, E., 


where the Barnardo offices are: 


‘I hope you will convey to the young people 
who are thus so materially aiding our work an 
expression of my very sincere and heartfelt thanks 
for their loving hely It is very cheering to know that 
tl bear in such practical remembrance the needs ot 
t! ] fortunate brot! ind sisters, and I sincerely 
trust that thev will not ly continue to help us, but 
t they will a tell t friends about the good 
“ K ich thev have rtaken, so that the svm- 

hies and interest of others mav be enlisted. Our 
All young people are imvited to become ( 

gon should fill tn the coupon the 


experience in Connection with emigration work makes 
us verv hopetul for the future of Violet Little. Up 
to the present we have sent out to Canada over 
22,000 boys and girls, and more than 98 out of every 
100 have been successful in their after-careers. Surely 
when we consider the homes from which many of 
them were taken, this is a record of which we may 
well be proud.” 


We are indeed proud and happy to be 
allowed to have even a tiny share in this 
noble work, Companions mine, aren’t we? 
And we're hoping to increase our share very 
soon. Iam, as 1 write, looking forward to 
your letters on 


Our Scheme for 1911 


Send me many ; let me have vour enthusiastic 
and practical support, and we will try to give 
gladness and pure, bright home-life to another 
little girl out of that terrible slumland which 


we long to destroy altogether And, oh! 


I have the most delicious surprise for you 
The secret must be kept till our March 
reunion, though I am eager to tell it right 


away. Only I haven't room for a single line 
more. 


My love to all my chums, 


unpanions in this Corner. Those destring to 


advertisement section, and send, with penny 


stamp for certificate, to Atasox,” THe Oviver, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
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STOP ! 


By the Rev. J. D. 


America the railways through 
the strects of big cities and right 
across the main road in the country 
Ihe result is that people whose business 
takes them along such roads, or across such 
treets, have to keep a sharp look out tor 
the trains. Carelessnes in crossing the 
railway track may easily result in accident 
and loss of Jife remember well 
when J] was visiting in Paris, in Canada 
some seven years ago, my host was driving 
me along one of the roads, and we came to 
a spot where we had to cross the rathway 
\nd he told) m« that at that very spot 
on the previous Sunday a tarmer’s boy wa 
driving his mother hom from ervic 
when an express train dashed ito them 
killing the mother on the pot and so seriously 


LOOK ! 


LISTEN ! 
JONES, M.A., B.D. 


injuring the boy that he was lying even then 


in the hospital, hovering between lite and 


death. So. as I say, in America they need 
to be extra caretul when they have to cross 
a railway track It is the danger to It 
and limb that is incurred when people are 
careless that explains a notice | saw at one 
crossing in America This is how it ran: 
‘Stop! Look! Listen!” I thought those 
three words contained excellent advice, not 
only for people whose journeying brought 
them across a rathway track, but tor every- 


one making the journey of lite, and so ] pass 
them on to you 


(1) Sror! ] Uppose MLO t of the accidents 
occur because people drive o1 walk straight 
on without giving a thought to possible 
danges So there the notice stands bidding 
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FCARC 
THE LAST WORD IN SOAP 


Try Flako this week on your 
Woollens, Flannels, Laces, Silks 
and Fine Fabrics. 


WON'T SHRINK FLANNELS 


An Excellent Hair Wash. 


From All Grocers, Id. & 3d. packets. 


If your Tradesman cannot supply 
Flako at once, send Two Fenny 
Stamps to Dept. C.Q. for a Sample 
Packet, Post Free. 


JOHN KNIGHT, Ltd., 
Soapmakers by Appointment to H.M. King George V., 
THE ROYAL PRIMROSE SOAP WORKS, 
LONDON, E. 


TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the delights and benefits of every form of Hot Air, 


Vapour, Perfumed and Medicated Baths can be enjoyed 
privately, economically, and with absolute safety in your 
own room. 

Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every desirable 


feature and possess several exclusive advantages, such as— 


Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable Seat; 
Heat Regulator; the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the 
Cabinet; Exit is easy and i di no stant is ired ; 

Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 


OR. GORDON STABLES says: “' Foot'’s Bath Cabinet is the best.” 
Prices from 35/-. Write for “BATH BOOK,” No. 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd,, 829.272. Nor 


HOOPING COUGH 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. | 
Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 
W. atge—vny & SON, 157, Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 
Neu rk Pot 


HRA & CO., 90, Beekman St. | 
& Co. 5, Rue de la Paix 


far 


BRANDAUER & Co, Lip, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention — is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE Wanewouse 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDOW. | 


Always Reliable. 
The Most Fastidious Enjoy 


MCCALL'S 
PAYSANDU 


TONGUES. 


Delicious. Appetising. 
Always Ready. 


The Best 
and Purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the World. 
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“THE PREMIER FOODS OF THEIR CLASS.” 


See MEDICAL TIMES, 26th June, 1909. 


OATS 


SCOTLAND'S BEST.—“Enormously increased in food value 
by the addition of Plasmon.” 


4 Minutes’ Boiling only required, 


6d. per packet. 


‘*Simply Magnificent.”—Sir J. C.——, M.D. 


“MUCH greater nutritive value than ordinary 
Cocoa.” — British Medical Journal, 19th Feb., 


PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR. 


In Tins at od., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


The cost of having 
furniture upholstered in leather is prohibitive to the man 
of moderate income. It is not only the first cost that is felt, but 
when once the leather becomes shabby, it can never be renovated— it 


must be re-covered. 


“Rexine” is indistiaguishable from leather, costs less when new, and is infinitely 
cheaper in the end, being stain, water, and scratch proof, and far more durable. 


Any furnishing house &c., will 
supply you with patterns and es- 
timates. In case of difficulty write 


The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Rexine Works, I lyde, 


near Manchester. 
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people pause, and call a halt before they try 


to cross. Stop! And so exactly, before we 
venture into any particular company, we 
had better stop! We had better take time 
to think. ‘‘ Fools,’’ we are told, ‘ rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” Yes, but they 
pay dearly for their folly. They pay for it 
sometimes with the loss of character and 
the ruin of the soul. If people had only 
‘stopped "’ to think before, say, they first 
entered a public-house or a music-hall, their 
lives might have been very different. But 
they did not ‘ stop,”’ and so rushed straight 
to disaster. My dear boys and girls, do not 
be in a hurry to make friends, do not rush 
into every place to which you are invited. 
Life is full of danger spots. ‘ Stop,” and 
think ! 

(2) Look! Slow down, says the notice 
to the traveller, and look up and down the 
line to make sure the coast is clear and there 
is no danger. And that is the command 
Christ gives to us as we journey through life. 
“Watch!”"’ Be on the look out! Steven- 
son in one of his stories tells how two men 
were one day together in a field when one 
of them noticed a disturbance amongst the 
birds in a strip ot wood near by. The 
younger of them took not the slightest 
notice. The older of the two screened his 
eyes, and came to the conclusion § that 
enemies were near, and in a moment or two 
a whizzing arrow told him how true his 


PEOPLE'S PAGES 


guess was. Look! Look out for signs of 
danger, so that you may avoid traps and 
pitfalls! look out for the marks of Christ, 
so that you may know the way you should 
take. ‘What I say unto you, I say unto 
all: Watch.” 

(3) Listen! This is another needed 
caution. For sometimes the oncoming train 
may be hidden by banks and curves. But 
often when nothing can be seen the thunder 
of its approach can be heard. So the 
traveller must /¢sten as well as look. And 
if we are to avoid danger, we too must 
listen, People are known oftentimes by 
their speech. They appear pleasant and 
desirable people until they begin to talk. 
So keep your ears open as well as your eyes. 
If you hear people making use of unseemly 
speech, if you hear them jeering at religion, 
you know there is danger about. You know 
they are not fit company for you. Keep a 
distance! ‘‘ Enter not into the way of 
sinners ; remove thy foot from evil.” 

Stop! Look! Listen! The world is full 
of periland danger. If we are to win through 
safely, we need to be alert, to keep both 
eves and ears open. And is there anything 
else we need? Yes; just one thing—the 
protecting cave of Christ. If we ask Christ 
to take care of us, and do our own part in 
being alert and vigilant, if we watch and 
pray, we shall come at last with singing to 
Zion and everlasting joy upon our heads. 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


OMEBODY wrote to the papers lately 
demanding a reform. It is a word 
that is always interesting ; there is so much 
hope about it, and there are so many things 
in the world calling for improvement, that 
whenever I sce the word I pause to find 
what is wanted, In this case it was a reform 
In writing that was desired. Not that the 
writing should be made more readable, in 
a neater hand or more correct spelling, but 
only (just think !) that there should be less 
of it! It was against the long or scrappy 
notes that ladies are said to be in the habit 
of writing to one another. 
Rather a small matter to complain about, 
I thought, seeing there are so many other 
things demanding serious attention, but it 
Was enough to raise the whole question of 
letter-writing Some may write too many 
letters, but others receive too few. There 
ate old folks who would give anything for 
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just a word or two from the son who is far 
away, and there are young folk who find 
things very grey with them because they 
have not heard from one another for two 
days! But there are those again who have 
never had a letter all their lives, yet their 
lives are so lonely that the scrimpiest letter 
now and again would be like manna dropped 
direct from the skies. 

Take a case or two of these. Come for 
a stroll with me in the compass of only three 
blocks of buildings down Limehouse way. 
The cases are neither fanciful nor typical 
only (though they are that also), they are 
real. Here is a poor, dull, dingy court. 
Mind your head at the doorway, it is rather 
low. Gracie B. lives here; though she 
looks such a child she is fifteen, but has 
never been able to walk or sit without sup- 
port ; most of the time she has to lie on her 
back. She is dull enough in all conscience, 
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but the mercy of it is that she hardly knows 
it Her 


crochets 


fingers are always gomg; she 
babies’ bonnets, kind folk 
buy of her at prices barely bevond the price 
of the wool But while she is thus trying to 
keep herself she is also doing what good she 
can by patiently tea hing other children how 
to crochet She has never had a letter all 
her days 

Bv wav of contrast it is a little fellow of 

« drizzlv vears we visit in the next house 
\ small girl-nurse dropped him on the pave 
ment accidentally when he was an infant, an | 
ever since he has been dumb, and unable to 
But he can crawl about on all fours 


which 


stand 
It is not conducive to cleanliness, for a floor 
can never be as tidy as a table His mother 
is very, very poo! though as fond of her wee 
deformed boy as any mother in the land is ot 
her strapping and healthy child He, 
has never received a lette! 

lhese are but samples, and samples of the 
mildest sort, for one would rather spare the 
reader the more painful circumstances almost 


Too 


invariably associated with these little, 
afflicted mites But what a bg meaning 
a letter would have for such! To read it 


themselves (many can read), or have tt read 
to them by mother visitor, and 
what a world it opens to them! For, never 
let us forget, the poor cripple of London 
rarely has a friend « xcept the doctor and a 
ol the outside world he 
about occasionally, but only in 
to leave a haze in his mind as to 
| it concerns a life here or one bevond. 

et there are so many who could sweetly 
and most comfortingly fill up this blank in 
the maimed child’s heart lhev live among 
scenes which common they may 
have become to themselves, are the materials 
for heavenly visions to the little house-pent 
cripple, o1 they have acquired a knowledge 
life and experience ot the human heart 
that could be as balm to these wee wounded 
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And this is the kindly gist of the Crut h 
and-Kindness League Phere are thousand 
of poor! children-cripples in London alone 
under the oversight of Sir John Wirk and 
the Rags 1 School Lomon Hlow to help 


them has been the question of many a loving 
Distance makes it impossible to visit 
advisable to take 
many lack the 


heart 


then it is not always 


children to see them, and 
means to help them by money 

worth Yet all sympathise with these small 
of God Phe Crutch-and- Kindness 
All that it ot 


money ol 


prisone rs 


League « the way asks 


its members is that cach shall write to his or 
her cripple once a month at least, or when 
prevented by any circumstances from writing 
shall send a picture postcard, a pencil, old 
illustrated magazine—anything to let the 
small sufferer see that he or she has not been 
forgotten by the friend out somewhere in 
the big world —the friend whom, having not 
they have vet This is 
a work, as all will see, that can be carried 
on anvwhere, by anvone, young or old, rich 
or poor, who lives within reach of a post- 


seen, come to love. 


othee. 

All other particulars of the Crutch-and- 
may be had for a stamp 
Director and Secretary, 


Kindness League 


from Sir John Wirk, 


Kagged School Umon, 32, John Street 
Theobald's kkoad | ondon ( 
New Members for the Month 

J. I. Anderson, Wellington, New Zealand; Miss 
Bervl Andrews, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1.; Miss 
F. A. and Marv F. Anthony, Forest Hill, London, $.E 

Miss Evelvwn Burrow, Nelson, New Zealand; Mr. 
W. Byford, Wellington, New Zealand, 

Misses Elsie and H. Kennedy Cassels, Villa Nava 
de Gava, Portugal; Miss Ethel ¢ larke, Shefheld, 
York Miss Laura Cullen, Ontario, Canada ; Mrs 
Carrick, Otautau, Wallace Co., New Zealand. 

Miss E. Dodge, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Miss Edith Evans, York 

Mr. Robert Finch. Warham, Wells. Norfolk. 

Master Peter Hardy, Winchester, Hants ; Masters 
John and William Hopkins, Nubeena, Tasmania; 
Masters Reginald and John Host rd. Hornsey Lane, 
London, N 

Miss Jarvis (per). 1 i Russell, Margaret Mortimer, 
Clare Skurry, Angela Bovs, Rose Banks, Enid Ellis, 
Hildegarde Brongier, Conamur, Sandgate, Kent 
Group 19.) 

Misses Ruth and Kirkby, Arnside, near Carm- 
forth, Lancashire 

Miss Freda Lambert. Thornton Heath, Surrey; 
Mr Laurie, Whitstable, Kent; Mrs. Luscombe, 
Kilkenny. Ireland 

Miss Osnah and Master Gerard Maxwell, Kenmare, 
Kerry, Ireland Mi 1). MeBean, Silverhill, 5t 
Leonards-on-Sea Mi Christina Montgomery, 
Armagh, Ireland ; Miss Vera M rris, Woking, Surrey ; 
Mi M. Mort n. Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, 

Miss B. M. Pik South Brisbane, Queensland ; 
Miss Nellie 1 ell, Camser _ Stroud, Glos. ; Miss 
Purves, Avt Berwickshire, N.B Misses Eva and 
Jovee Pott Cambridge, New Z¢ 

Robert) Retallick North Canterbury, New 
Zealand; Mr. B. Rhode Penmaenmawr, North 
Va Miss 1D thea Richards, Breage. Cornwall; 
Miss Frances Roberts, Frodsham, Che hire ; Misses & 
ind C. Roger, Newport-on fav. Fite. 

Miss Edith Saw Ipswich, Suffolk ; Miss Margaret 
S:Hon, Winchester, Hant S. N. Spurs, Esq.. Jun. 
London, E.4 Miss Maud Spinks, Stanle y, Durham ; 
Miss A. Squirrell, St. Leonard i-Se 

Mi Mary Ta r, Grange-over-Sands, I ancashire. 

Mi Cordelia W ace Upper Pootu London, 
S.W Mi Gunrilda Warren, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Westmorland ; Mi Rachel Warren, Perth, N.B.; 
Mrs. Williams, Ashford, Kent Mrs. Wilson, Waikato, 
New Zealand; Mi B. Woollrigl Forest Hill, §.E. 
Miss Dorothy Wortolk, 1 ntield, Middlesex 
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PLAIN NEEDLEWORK FOR GIRLS 


By Mrs. F. B. TOWNEND 


IV._RUNNING. RUNNING 


HIS is another method by which two 
pieces of material are joined together 
so as to form a scam. 
First of all try the stitch on something 
coarse —fine canvas, coarse linen, or holland 
so that you can very easily and clearly see 
the threads. ‘The rule for the stitch varies 
according to the fineness or coarseness of the 
material upon which you are going to work. 
You must miss as 


AND FELLING A SEAM 


keep the two pieces together, so that they 
cannot slip apart. Now turn down the back 
edge (which is above the one in front) over 
the front one, just the depth that you had 
raised it, and tack it down firmly and neatly. 
Then do your running stitches just below 
the raw edge, which you will find to be a good 
guide in helping to keep it straight. As you 
are working now on double material, you may 

find it necessary to 


many threads aS VOU yt take up a little more 

take up. or in the needle than 

stance, if you are is passed over, so as 

working on canvas to make the stitch 

r coarse inen look more regular on 

on your needle, then 4+H the material is of a 


miss two, take up 
two, miss two, and 
so on. If on finer material, take up 
three threads, miss three, ete. Every stitch 
must show through clearly on the wrong 
side, and be careful that there are no split 
stitches, or your work will not be firm. 

3egin your run-stitch with two or three 
little back-stitches, then go on as in the 
diagram. Let this be on single material 
only, and remember that the beauty of this 
Stitch lies in its evenness and true regularity. 
Try and keep it even with a thread, count 
the threads to begin 


SHOWING RUNNING DONE ON CANVAS. 


thin, loose texture 
you may take two 
or three stitches at a time on the needle, 
only remember that every stitch must show 
through clearly and regularly on the other 
side. This is most important. 

if you have to make a join in the cotton, 
fasten off the old piece by a back-stitch, and 
slip the needle between the fold of material, 
then cut the cotton, do not break it ; begin 
with the new cotton by running a few 
stitches exactly over the old ones, making 
a back-stitch in front of the one made with 
the old cotton, This 
makes the join very 


with, and then let 
your eve gauge the 


even distances be 
tween each stitch. 
Train your eve to do om 
this, for if, later on, 
this stitch has to be 
done on very fine 
material, you will 


strong and neat, with 
no fear of it coming 
undone. 

When you’ have 
finished the running, 
then comes the pre- 
paration for the fell. 
Leave the tacking 
= thread as it is—it 


find ©: almost IM pos 
sible to count the 
threads, and vet 
the stitches must be quite straight and 
regular 

Now for the run-and-fell seam. Have 
‘wo pieces of calico and cut off the fluffy 
edges even with a thread. Place the two 
pieces together, then raise the one at the 
back a little higher than the front one. You 
will now find it a great help to put in three 
or four small pins about an inch down, to 
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SHOWING RUNNING FOR A RUNNING AND FELLING SEAM 


will help to keep the 
fell even—and open 
out the material so that you can place your 
hand along the right side, or what was inside 
when the two pieces were together; press 
down the fell so that it will be perfectly flat 
and even, and tack carefully. The set of the 
fell on the right side will depend on this 
fixing, for there must not appear even the 
slightest fullness on the single part of the 
material. This is where the difficulty of a 
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run - and - fell seam 
comes in. After vou 
ret more accustomed 


‘ 
to needlework 


| like your work. re- 

turned with full criti- 
cism, ple ase enclose a 
penny stamp. 


shall take very 


will find you can do ) 
without tacking the 


fell down if it is 


particular notice of 
the fixing and the 
depth of the fell: the 


well pressed along 
with your thumb it _ 
il k en 1 1 of SHOWING HOW A RUNNING AND FELLING SEAM SHOULD 
Wi eep dow! LOOK WHEN FINISHED, 
its own accord; but 
there is always safety in tacking, it is 


sure then to keep in its proper place, with 
no fear of getting crooked whilst so much 
of it is being held in the fork formed by the 
left-hand thumb and first finger. The fell 
is now hemmed in the ordinary way, care 
being taken of the formation of the stitch. 
You have now learnt two ways of working 
a seam, and I will tell you of another one, 
which is very often used, especially in the 
making of blouses, and some kinds of petti- 
coats, which are not to be lined ; it makes 
both right and wrong sides quite neat. It 
French 
place the two wrong sides together first of 


is called a seam, and for this you 


all, seeing that the raw edges are perfectly 
even, then run the two pieces together as neat 
the edge as you possibly can without causing 


them to fray out. Cut off any fluffy edge, 


and turn the material to the wrong side, so 
that 


the right sides are now facing each 


formation of the 
stitches; the joins 

and fastenings off: 
and the general appearance. 

It was pleasing to have so many specimens 
of hemming sent in, and I am glad that such 
a number of girls have made up their minds 
to be 
they are sorry women who do not know how 


good needlewomen, for 


thoroughly 
to use their needle ! 

Many of the pieces showed great careful- 
ness and neatness, others 


again were just 


the opposite, and I am afraid some thought 
it did not 
which was a great pity, for this is most im 


The 


matter how the fixing was done, 


portant. shape ot the stitch was quite 


incorrect in many instances, one side look- 
ing more like the “ running-stiteh’”’ than 
hemming. There must be great care about 


the character of the stitch ts 


this, otherwise 
lost. 
rhe prize for hemming ts 
KATHLEEN ABRAMS, 
Mount, Pattison Road, Child's Hill, 


awarded to— 


Hutton 


other ; press the join well between the thumb = N.W. 
and finger, making it as flat as possible, and Those highly commended are :—- 
so that it comes quite at the edge. Pack Eileen Blakeman, Winnie Ridler, Kath- 
the two pieces securely together about a Ieen Milner, Minnie Armour, Florence Len 
quarter of an inch from the joined edge, hen, Hilda Godfrey, May Harvey, Mary 
and run them together very firmly and Dutfeyv, Margaret B. Caldwell, A. J. Moore, 
neatly. Ida Richold 

This time [ want Phe prize tor scan 
you to do me two | ing is awarded to 
specimens of needle- CorpDELIA WALLA 
work—six inches ofa | 113, St. James’ Road 
run-and-fell seam Wandsworth Com: 
worked in blue and Va mon, S.W. 
red cottons, so that | HWiehtly om 
can see how you join L mended 
the cotton; and six Pertha F, Jones 
inches of a French = edith Hunt, Edith 
seam If you would Crick, 


FRENCH 


Specimens should be sent to Mrs. Townend, 


London, F.C. 


enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


THe Ovuiver Office, La 
Those wishing thetr work to be returned with full 
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Conquer Your Obesity. 


The Simplest and Surest Way to do this, and to attain Beauty of Proportions 
and increased Strength, is to take Antipon and Avoid all Drugging and 
Starvation Methods of Reducing Weight. 


most attractive of personal charms. In 
man it gives the appearance of alertness, 
strength, and vigour that is a passport in busi- 


—, l figure in a woman is one of the 


ness and socicty. 

Where there is a tendency to get fat, or even 
in cases where the obesity has already become 
chronic, bringing in its train all sorts of com- 
plaints, the Antipon treatment proves marvel- 
lously successful in reducing weight to normal, 
and restoring beauty of proportions. 

What is of still greater importance, Antipon 
nullifies the most stubborn bodily inclination 
to put on too much fat ; therefore, when natural 
slenderness is recovered, the cure of obesity is 
omplete and lasting. 

rhose who delight in outdoor pastimes are 
terribly handicapped by over-stoutness, and, 
is the affliction grows, are often altogether in- 
ipacitated from indulgence in those pursuits. 
lhe ball-room, too, becomes a bore rather than 
for dancing is neither exhilarating 
nor becoming to the over-stout. We may here 
juote the grateful testimonial of a Sussex lady 

10 was cured of “ painful stoutness,” as she 
iptly terms it, by a course of Antipon. 

‘lam most completely satisfied,”’ she writes, 

ith the result of the Antipon treatment in 

vease. It has not only decreased the painful 
stoutness, but it has had a wonderful toni 


a pleasure ; 


tect on my whole system. I feel better than 
{have done for a long, long time. When I had 

ourse to Antipon it was a counsel of despera- 
tion, for I-felt so far from well, and so utterly 


run down and unfit for any exertion. I feel a 
ifferent being now 

rhis is only one letter taken haphazard from 
indreds received by the \ntipon Company 
ind filed for reference at their offices 

The stimulating effect of Antipon is’ very 
marked. It acts very beneficially on the diges 
uve and assimilative systems, and promotes 

t healthy appetite which so many over- 
tout lack. Wholesome meals are thoroughly 
enjoved, and there are no vexatious restrictions 
Phe result is that the body 
s thoroughly re-nourished, and the muscles and 


nthe matter of dict. 
rvous systems regain strength and vital force, 


Meanwhile the superfluous fatty matter is very 


quickly reduced. Something between 8&8 oz. 
and 3 Ib. is taken off within a day and a night 
of beginning to take Antipon, the quantity 
depending upon the degree of over-fatness. 

This re-nourishment of the muscular system, 
coupled with the elimination of all super- 
abundant fat from every part of the body, is 
positively essential to the recovery of nice 
proportions and a perfect figure. Under the 
Antipon treatment the limbs acquire firmness 
and shapeliness; the facial contours regain 
natural beauty and fineness; the waist and 
hips their graceful shape. 

Antipon has a peculiar tonic effect on the 
skin, and whatever amount of unnecessary sub- 
cutaneous fat is removed from cheeks and chin, 
etc., no wrinkles are formed, the skin being 
braced up and the complexion greatly improved. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
48. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, cic. ; or in case of 
difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), 
carriage paid, privately packed, direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E, 


MIRROR REFLECTIONS. 
“Oh, my dear, I declare I'm getting 
hiteously fat, And look at my double chin.” 
‘ell, do as I did, Clava. Just go in for 
the Antipon treatment, It's as good for the 
as the igure; sumply perfect.” 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


FEBRUARY 5th. ELIJAH THE PROPHET 
APPEARS IN ISRAEL 
1 Kings xvii. 
Points TO Empuasis&. (1) The King and the 
Prophet. (2) God's provision for His servant. 
(3) The restoration of the widow's son. 


i’ a wonderful way God provided for Elijah 

amid the prevailing poverty and want. 
Even the birds of the air were brought into 
the service of the Lord. As far as human 
eye could see, there was nothing before the 
Prophet but days of starvation ; but he had 
a God Who knew how to make provision for 
him, and so his daily needs were abundantly 
satisfied. 

If this were an isolated case of Divine 
intervention, the unbeliever might be justi- 
fied in doubting the goodness of God, but it 
is easy to point to similar cases all around 
us. Take, for example, such institutions as 
Barnardo's and Miller's Homes. Again and 
again in the history of these noble societies 
there has come a period when the cupboard 
was literally bare. ‘Thousands of little 
homeless boys and girls had to be fed and 
clothed, and there was neither money nor 
food in hand. But the need was_ laid 
before God in prayer; He knew of the diffi- 
culty, and in ways that seemed miraculous 
always sent the required help in time. 
Miiller’s autobiography is full of answers to 
prayer, God teeding the children under the 
care of His servant in ways no less wonderful 
than that in which he supplied the wants of 
Elijah. 

The Great Deliverer 

Not only by supplying their temporal 
wants, but in many other ways as well, the 
Lord is at hand to help. Mr. Spurgeon used 
to recall a week of continued pain and 
scarcely any sleep. “| was sitting up as 
best I could one morning in an agony of 
pain,’ he has put on record. ‘1 cried to 
the Lord for deliverance. 1 believed fully 
that He could deliver me there and then, 
and I put it to Him thus: * Thou art my 
Father, | know ; and if this were my child 
that suffers so, I would not let him suffer 
any longer. By Thy Fatherhood I beseech 
Thee, hear the praver of Thy child. I will 
say, nevertheless, not as | will, but as Thou 
wilt.” I did not dwell upon that last part, 
When I really believed God to be my 
Father, and threw myself upon Him, |, 
after a few minutes, leaned back upon my 


4! 


pillows ; the pain had gone, and I fell asleep. 
God loves us to believe Him, and take Him 
at His word.” 


FEBRUARY 12th. ELIJAH’S VICTORY 
OVER THE PROPHETS OF BAAL 
1 Kings xviii. 1, 2, 17-40 

Points To EmMpnHasise. (1) The scene on Mount 

Carmel. (2) The Prophet's challenge. (3) 

Elijah vindicated. (4) The doom ot Baal's 

prophets, 

Only Noise ! 

CHALLENGED by Elijah, the prophets of Baal 
cried to their god to come to their help, but 
though they shouted loud and long there 
was no response to their call. There was 
plenty of noise, but that was all. The 
famous General Grant used to relate an 
incident which occurred when, with a 
brother officer, he was one day travelling on 
horseback across the western prairies. A 
sound of wolves was heard, and his com- 
panion, more familiar with the habits of 
those animals than he, asked how many he 
thought were in the pack. Grant really 
believed there were about 150, but fearing 
too extravagant a guess, he replied non- 
chalantly, ‘‘ A dozen.” By and by they 
reached a hillock, from which the animals 
could be seen, when it was discovered that 
there were but two. Baal’s prophets were 
more numerous, but still the noise they 
made was out of all proportion to their 
numbers. Even with their much shouting 
their god did not hear them, and their doom 
quickly followed their failure, 


A Fearless Missionary 
History affords a case somewhat similar to 
that of Elijah on Mount Carmel. More than 
a thousand years ago, when Germany was 
peopled with wild, fierce tribes, there grew 
in one part of the country a gigantic oak 
which was dedicated to Thor, the god of 


thunder. The pagans worshipped this tree, 
and at certain seasons held feasts beneath 
its branches in honour of the god. Bonitace, 


a brave and zealous missionary, who had 
long been trying to turn the pecple to the 
true God, determined to destroy the tree. 
His intention becoming known, an angry 
multitude rushed to defend it, and Boniface 
found himself confronted by hundreds ot 
fierce men and women, brandishing their 
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weapons, and threatening him with a terrible 
death if he persisted in his purpose to destroy 
their sacred tree. Alone and fearless, trust- 
ing in his God, the missionary walked into 
their midst, and, axe in hand, levelled the 
first blow at the mighty trunk. The 
heathen, struck with amazement at his 
courage, looked on in Tradition 
savs that when the tree was partly severed, 
a mighty wind completed its fall, and the 
fall of the superstitious worship also. Alone, 
God, he had bravely 
worshippers of false 
him the victory, 


silence 


the ambassador of 
faced the anger of the 
and the Lord gave 
as He had done to Elijah. 


On Is 


FEBRUARY 1%h. ELIJAH’S FLIGHT AND 
RETURN 
1 Aings avitl, 1-21 
Points TO EMPHASIS! 1) The end of the great 


(2) Elijah terrified by a woman, 
(4) God's 


drought. 
3) The 
message to His servant. 


despondent 


In God's Hands 


AFTER the great triumph which God gave 
him, Eliiah’s faith failed him for a while, and 


he forgot that he was in God's hands. Mr. 
Moody once said : The sweetest lesson I 
have learned in the school of lite is to let 


God choose for me This lesson was over- 
looked by the Prophet In ‘* Margaret 
Ogilvy,” the book in which J. M. Barrie so 
beautifully tells the story of his mother’s 
life, he records the days when, as she grew 
olde she 
many 

stantly 
the word 


began to fear many povertics and 
Phere was one fear which con- 
shadowed her Then she would sing 
she had been taught as a child: 


needs 


And then she would grow quict and strong 
What she feared, testifies he 
met he She wondertully 


The Lord 


son, nevcl 
found it true, 


thinketh upon me Se 


Defeat and Victory 
When Jezebel point het 
lecl | rath, he runs 


finger at Elijah 


and declares her wrat away, Says 


one writer, and we feel that our hero js 
after all, a poor specimen ot the genus homo. 
Yet,” the same writer goes on to add, “| 
for one am glad that he did run away, for 
it shows, as St. James says, ‘ Elias was a man 
subject to like passions as we are.’ His foot- 
steps sometimes lagged, for his feet got weary 
his hands hung down, and his heart was 
influenced by the influences around him, 
just as yours and mine are. 
thing Elijah did 


rhere was one 
which perhaps we do not 

when he ran away trom Jezebel he ran 
awav to God Mut there in the desert he 
fell down under the juniper tree, and he told 
God of his failure and defeat, and of the 
wickedness within him, and how he thought 


it was about time for him to dic. I say I 
am glad to read all that, for by it I learn 


how defeat can be turned into victory, and 
that these great men were just ordinary 
mortals like ourselves.” 


FEBRUARY 26th. 


ELIJAH MEETS AHAB 
1 Kings xxi. 1-19 
Points TO EMPHASI5E. 1) The crafty Jezebel, 


(2 The fate of Naboth, (3 The Prophet 
pronounces Ahab's doom. 


Fatal Greed 
A FEW years ago the newspapers recorded a 
case of envy and greed very lke that in our 
lesson. Jaron Severin Brunicki, a Polish 
millionaire, possessed half a million acres of 
land, comprising twenty estates, seven castles 
in Austria, Russia, and Germany, as well 
as palatial residences in Vienna Paris, St. 
Petersburg, and Warsaw, and yet he wanted 
more. He had set his heart upon a few 
hundred acres of land adjoining one of his 
estates, and, because the refused to 

sell, the baron shot himselt 
Ahab wanted more than he posse ssed, and 
not pos sible by fair 
But God's pun- 
* What is a man 
whole world and 


ownel 


to obtain it was 
orted to foul 
upon him 

gain the 


when 
means he re 
ishment tell 
advantaged it he 


lose himselt Ihe wiser plan 1s to seek 
first the Kingdom of God, and then all the 
other things will be added unto us, That 
is God’s own promise, and promises 
never fail. 


| | 
: Art thou afraid His power shall tail 4 
: When comes thy evil day: 
: Or, can an all-creating arm 
Grow wears r decay 
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THE TALE OF A SIGN 


cro is, 
homo, 
= A slight alteration and 
its wonderful effect. 
‘t was 
do not 
ert he 
told MOTHER, 
of the ate 
| Jearn ed ; he children are in bed; and | 
dinary work, the atter of the ¢ lren, and all the petty detai!s + | 
YOUR HEAD IS FIT TO SPLIT, 
‘ 
AHAB a > Now! : 
has provid that * Daisy" 1. Business slack. 
Prophet “Daisies, 1d. 
Leeds, LTD. COUPON. 
her 
rded a 
In our 


Pe lish 


cres of 
castles 
is well 


Is, Ot. 


Embroidery 


of his 
. |Thread | 
see that 
d, and Thread ? 
fair That's Wildspur.” 
S pul The British-made thread that 
a man takes the place of the finest silk, 
ld and but costs but one-fourth the price. 
o seek You cannot know how much the 
all the beauty of your fancy work depends on 
hat the thread you use until you have tried 
omises *Wildspur.”’ 
The shades are exquisite 
and the dyes are permanent. 
~ | 
COPLEY, MARSHALL 
& CO., Ltd., 
Newmill, 
Huddersfield. 
| 
| 3. The result. 
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SIX REASONS 
Why you 


should use 


Milk 


1.—ECONOMY. Nest!¢’s Condensed Milk contains an average of twelve 
per cent. of Butter-fat, and skimmed condensed milk less than one 
per cent. of Butter-fat. Nestle’s is therefore obviously intinitely better 
value for your money. 


2.—PURITY. Nestl’s Milk is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and 
free from disease germs. It is not an artificial product, but milk from 
the cow, unskimmed, uncoloured, undrugged, and unadulterated. 


3.—RICHNESS. Nestle’s Milk, the richest in cream, contains about 


fiiteen times as much Butter-fat (cream) as is to be found in condensed 
skimmed milk. 


4.—FLAVOUR. A comparison will prove at once the great superiority 


of Nestlée’s. The flavour is deliciously rich and creamy. 


NUTRITIOUSNESS. Pecause Nestle’s Swiss Milk is obtained 
from the best milch cows in the world, and contains all the goodness 
of the finest fresh milk, it follows that it must be most nutritious. 


6.—WHOLESOMENESS. Absolutely pure, the richest in cream, the 


most nutritious—theretore Nestle’s is the most wholesome milk the 
world has ever known. Accept no inferior substitute—but insist 
upon 


Milk 


BEST FOR BABIES AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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THE FIRE 


FIRE FULL BLAZE 


EXTINGUISHED IN 10 SECONDS. 


These illustrations show how simple it is for a lady to extinguish a large fire with “KYL-FYRE.” 
The fire in question consisted of a quantity of timber thoroughly saturated with petrol and paraffin. 


No house should be without this wonderful appliance. 


It is a Dry Powder contained in a handsome Cylindrical Tube, which will remain effective for a great number of years. 


Price 5/- each. Special Polished Brass or Nickel Plated, price 10/6. 


Full particulars apply:—KYL-FYRE, Ltd., Eastbourne; 
7, Mark Lane, London, E.C.; and 92, Market Street, Manchester. 


SALMON & ODY’S 


FAMOUS ELASTIC HOSE. 


PERFECT FITTING & MOST DURABLE 
STOCKINGS, LEGGINGS, KNEE-CAPS, ANKLETS, &c., WITH 
SEAMS, SEAMLESS AND TO LACE. 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF THE FAMOUS 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSSES. 


FEMALE ATTENDANT FOR LADIES. 


EST. OVER 100 YEARS. WRITE FOR LIST F. aera 
SALMON & ODY, 164, STRAND, W.C. < ‘2 
TEL. 14947 _CENTRAL. AND BOMBAY, INDIA. 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.€. 


J should like to he entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" Corner, and will try to help in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Address 


Age 
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Already Sold 


LIBRAR 


120 Volumes Now Ready 


A Selection of the Volumes 


Treasure’ Isiand one Kid- The Deersiayer Wuthering Heights 
napped STEVENSON Sense and Sensibil Kk. BRONTE 
Adam Bede ELIOT aft STEN Cuy Mannering SCOTT 
East Lynne WOOD Poems and Songs BURNS Hard Cash READE 
The Essays of Elia LAMB The Three Musketeers Whitefriars ROBINSON 
ivanhoe SCOTT DUMAS Leaves of Crass WHITMAN 
A Tale of Two Cities DICKENS The Channings WOOD = Legends and Lyrics PROCTER 
Poems, 1830-1865 TENNYSON The Ingoldsby Legends Two Years Ago (. KINGSLEY 
Westward Ho! (. KINGSLEY : BARHAM The Heart of Midlothian 
Sesame and Lilies, Unto this Oliver Twist DICKENS SCOTT 
Last, and The Political The Little Minister BARRIE Barchester Towers 
Economy of Art Fairy Tales GRIMM TROLLOPE 
RUSKIN Meditations Peter Simple MARRYAT 
The Scarlet Letter MARCUS AURELIUS — Life of Nelson SOUTHEY 
HAWTHORNE Uncle Tom's Cabin STOWE Tales of Mystery st 
The Cloister and the Hearth The — History = Sel. Imagination PC 
READE bor VHITE Life of Christ FARR cE 
The Christmas Books (5 Tale- The Two Paths an other Faust (Two Ports) GOETHE 
DICKENS Essays RUSKIN Swiss Family Robinson WYss 
Tom Brown's Schooldays The Pathfinder COOPER The Compleat Angler 
HUGHES Tales from Shakespeare LAME WALTON 
King Solomon's Mines The Woman in White The Master of Ballantrae 
HAGGARD COLLINS STEVENSON 
A List of the first 120 Vol t fi 
st o e rs olumes sen ree 
t Cloth s° on application. Leather 1/6 net 
net 4 FLL AND CO., LTD., tA BELLE UVAGE, LONDON, Ff 


A_Dainty, Elegant. and Attractive Series 


CASSELL’S 


LITTLE CLASSICS 


D. 
ri Bound in Brown and Green Cloths, with gilt lettering, rk net 
each 3 Vols. in Box, 2s. net; 6 Vols. in Box, 4s. net. each 


The First Twenty-five Volumes are 


1. Ascham's The Schoolmaster 14. More's Utopia 

2. Bacon's Essays 15. Ruskin's Unto this Last 

3. Bunyan’'s Pilgrim's Progress. Part 1}. 16. Scott's Marmion 

4. Byron's Childe Harold's Piigrimage 17. Shelley's Prometheus Unbound 

5. Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worship 18. Sheridan's Plays 

6. Dickens’ Christmas Caro| and The Chimes 19. Sidney's Defence of Poesie and Poems 

7. Evelyn's Diary 28. Steele and Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley 
8. Coldsmith's Plays Swift's Battie of the Books, etc. 

§. Johnson's Rasselas Hy Tennyson's Poems 

10. Lamb's Essays of Elia 23. Thackeray's The Four Ceorges 

11. Macaulay's Warren Hastings 24. Walpole's Letters 

12. Maundeville's Voyages and Travels 25. Wordsworth’'s Poems 

13. Milton's Earlier Poems } 


} ta a fine rtrait of the author, with autograph in facsimile, as a tront ece These portraits are 


a 
{ 
| ‘ y ivure ande losed in art ic b lers, A book pla i ib t 
| t ' d in ea v it Interesting and informative introduction ire ntributed by ich we known writers 
rt \ DD 1, J. A. Hobson, Stuart J. Reid, ete I bead is b« pecially designed, the 
| Mine t te, the gold back lettering ld ana ¢ ir to read) and the artist shade 
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ere are special merits in CARNA 
DENTIFRICE SALTS that others do 
not possess. 
cleanse the mouth to a degree rarely 
equalled by any other means. 


harden the gums and give them a 

healthy feeling and appearance. 

reserve the teeth and arrest dec eoey. 

Fave you a decayed tooth? Use CARNA 

DENTIFRICE SALTS and the decay will 

go no further. 

They impart a pearly whiteness to the teeth 

which is much to be admired. 

They give that cleanly and refreshing f feeling 
to the mouth which is enjoyab 

After using them one gets the true flavour 
of the food one eats. 

No waste in use. Just try them. 
SIXPENCE A BOX. 


Yes. 


They 
They 
They 


( s, or post free of 
CARNA MANUFACTURING co., Ltd., 
110, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


S of ve Ancient hLeyptians 
¢ Men of the Fast. 
rt Days 

“Business ‘Guidan Pla ary 
fr | Pp. marria 

“Two years’ GUIDE 
added FREE if you mention this 
Magazine. 

Send birth date and 1). P.O. 


THOS. GOULD, Astrologer, Clare House, Whitchurch Road, CARDIFF. 


FITS CURED 


OZERINE. It ha oures permanently th 
ety worst ca f Ey Falling Sickness, ete 
hing cise ' failed te ilmost every case Fit 


mmended by 
now being 


It 


tron rec 


that ms, 1 


ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


and more 


and bry 


and ils have been received, 
day 
59, Seasth Road, Clayton Le Moors, 
Accrington, Lancashire. 
Sept. 5, 1910. 
Dear Sir,—1t is now about three years since | began 
~ take your wonderful medicine, Ozerine. 1 had 
een a subject to fits tor fourteen years, but since 
taking Ozerine I have never felt any signs of them. 
! strongly advise other sufierers to try Ozerine, 
. 1 am sure it will do them as much good as it 
as done me. Why should one live ia misery when 
such « glorious cure is at hand ? 
ut” may publish this testimonial whenever you 
Yours faithfulls, 
RICHARD PILKINGTON. 


Price 4s. Gd. and tte. per bottle, post free. 
lL W. NICHOLL, 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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Is Best Promoted by 


Soap and Ointment 


The constant use of Cuti- 
cura Soap, assisted when 
necessary by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, not only preserves, 
purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands 
of infants, children and 
adults, but tends to prevent 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Dep Charterhouse Sq.: Parts, 10, 
Australia, R. Towns & 
K Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Drug Co; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete ; 
U.S.A... Potter Drue & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave. Boston 

Post-free, 32-pace Cutteura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 


d'Antin; 


ts: London, 
» la Chaussee 
"vy; India, B 
Hong Kong 
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For Influenza, Colds, Catarrh, &c. 
Destroy infectious mucus 
and hasten recovery 
b7 using 


“SILKY-FIBRE” Depot, 
3, UNITY STREET, BRISTOL. 


DEAF or BLIND 


The ISON METHOD WITHOCT 


ffects marvellous 
iresin Eye ad Tes 
t ‘ N inthe 
Kar [is 
fon monials and per 
%, \ Is Fye and Far I 
TRAY = “(Eetablished tory” 


Cassell’s 2[- Novels 


} 


ch closely aftect 


ted State t lest of t 


1.) N THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


tw 


NET 
“ An interesting ... . a very moving © story. ‘ee READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS— 

THE SPECTATOR 
as ‘Mrs. Humphry Ward has never frankly or undis- 
7} i) uisedly committed herself to the 1 ith a purpose 
is in the pages of ‘ Daphne. The lutary warning 
, which it conveys is one which is entirely justified by the 
ard J tendency and teaching of advanced ler ists on this side 

of the Atlantic 
— 

*,) Wy THE STANDARD 
Great ork “With admirable tact, with 1 ke iulmirable courage, 
Mrs. Hlum :phry W 1 has che t with a question 


men in the 
of divorce.” 


Che portrait of Daphne isa rer kable study ofa 

With 6 Black-and-White Plates by certain type of char icter As an artisti ichievement we 

Fred Pegram, Extra Crown 8vo. can hardly praise too highly. It makes the book 
320 Pages. Cloth, 2s. net living and interesting 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


A BIBLE 


In ul, handy prints 
2s. 
COMMENTAR New Testament. Sr. 
JOuN Acrs oF Tt 
( tans, T1 
Titt I’) Hest ind J 
FOR ENGLISH and J HN lik Ik \T 


Old Testament. thicker paper 
NUMBEI 2s. 6d. 


READERS 


XXXIV 


2s. 6d.’ 
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2s. 6d. 
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and General 
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BOOTS, 3/9 HATS, 


21 MACS. 


perfect fit, and their durability. 
One Price only, 3/9. 


in half-sizes, and every foot can be properly 
wear well and always keep their shape. 


One Price only, 10/6. 


cost double the price. 
21/- and 30/-. 


Hunter's Great Indigestion Cure 


IS FOR YOU. 


It is for YOU, U, U & &# & 


Because u have not been able to eat a good round meal without 
suffering much distress afterwards. In fact, much food which you enjoy 
you deny yourself because of Indigestion. 

Hunter's Great Indigestion Cure is to do away with this bother 
and enable you to eat and enjoy anything which reasonable people can, 

\ gentleman has just informed us that one bottle cured him, when 
for many months his life had been a burden 

Only those who suffer from spasms caused by Indigestion could 
appreciate what it would mean if they were free from the pain they 
get after a slight meal. 


WE WANT YOU TO SEND FOR ONE BOTTLE. 


We will send post paid for 1s. 44d. as a trial. 


We. W. HUNTER, 
REGENT STREET, SWINDON, ENGLAND, 


Or from any chemist. Do not take a substitute. 


This remedy is good for the liver and for any stomach disorder. 


XXXV 


These have the “ Jackson” quality—the best. 


Jacksons’ Hats are noted for their smart appearance, their 


Jacksons’ Boots are the most comfortable. bag | are stocked 
tted. They 


Jacksons’ Raincoats and Macs will keep out the rain. Cut 
in the latest style, and equal to made-to-measure coats that 


Jacksons’ Ltd. have over sixty branches. One of these is 
almost sure to be within easy reach of you. If not, write 
for Price Lists, etc., to JACKSONS’ LTD., Victoria Works, 
Stockport, and your requirements will be supplied by post. 
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The Satisfaction of 
Ee Work Well Done. 


or everything in the Kitchen 
that wants cleaning and polish- 
ing—use PANSILINE. 
It saves half the time spent in 


washing up, cleaning knives, forks, 
spoons, the stove, clirty pots and 


pans, glass, the sink, and the tloor. 


Yet it costs less than soap and there 


is no waste. 


PANSHINE is invaluable to Motorists 


for cleaning the hands and machinery 


PANSHINE cleans” everything but 


clothing and woven fabrics 


Sold in economical dre 
If there 

taining it send 1d. st 
book of Pan 


H. D. POCHIN & CO 
Salford, MANCHESTER, 


COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, * Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, London, €.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One Shilling. 


(Signed ) 


Address ........ 
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NSHINE 
PA _MAGIC 


DJ Collis Browne's 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and 
PALPITATION. 


The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHCA and DYSENTERY. 


Refuse Imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9 and 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of mot of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medic ne that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYINC PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole sysiem. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disanpear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. FOR 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 144. per Box. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


EVERY “ARTICLE 
SIGK NURSING. 


HB “KOH-I-NOOR”PocKET PENCIL N?1568. 


Two Charming Examples 


of 
“KOH-I-NOOR” 


POCKET 
PROPELLING PENCILS. 


If you have not yet seen the 
charming series of Koh-i-noor” 
Pocket Propelling Pencils, call at 
any high-class Stationers and ask 
to be shown each style stocked. 
You will be well compensated for 
your trouble. When you have 
seen these pencils you will be 
pleased to buy one. They will 
appeal to you not only by their 
charm of design, but also by their 
extreme usefulness. 


Prices from 9d. upwaris. 


Varix,” all al out Flastu Stockings, 
how to = hng clean, and vepaw them, Obtainable from Stationers, Gc. 
L. C. Harprmurn, Lrp., Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
WwW. H. BAILEY & SON, Paris, Vienna, Milan, Dresden, Brussels, 
Este 18 38, Oxtord St., London. New York. 


(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


THE OLD TIME EVER POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation. 

Errors in Diet Eating or Drinking. 

Thirst, Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison. 

Feverish Cold with High Temperature and Quick 
Pulse, 


And Feverish Conditions generally. It proves beneficial 
in the early Stages of Diarrhea. 


CAUTION. — \:xamine the Capsule. and see that it is 
marked *ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you 
have the sincerest form of flattery —/MITATION 


Send you or Saul | 

| MACASSAR OIL “4 CLARA &C? 
oll JHE CLEANERS | | 
THE | | be dry chaued + malt like new) |\\)\| 
| CHARGE #2 || 
“tacts “olden Colour for Fair Haire | 


RED 
WHITE 
(othe Hoyat Houses of tagland & 8 LUE 


BY SPECIAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT. For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


ear. 10 x t—10 Printep anp py Cassect & Company, Limirep, La Sauvace, Lonvon, E.G 


3 
HEALTH-CIVING 
Prepared only by J. ©. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, SE. 


